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TO  THE 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE. 
NE  of  her  grateful  Sons, — who  always  confiders  ads 


of  voluntary  juftice  towards  himfelf  as  Favours  *, — 
dedicates  this  humble  offering.  And  particularly  to  her 
chief  ornament  for  virtue  and  talents,  the  Reverend  Doftor 
Beadon,  Maftcr  of  Jefus  College. 


*  Notwithstanding  the  additional  authority  of  Plato's  defpicable  faying— 
Cum  omnibus  Jolvam  quod  cum  omnibus  debeo  '—the  affertion  of  Machiavel, 

that  Nijfuno  confejfera  mat  haver  obligo  con  una  cbi  non  I'offenda  M-and  the 

repetition  of  it  by  Father  Paul,  that— Mai  alcuno  ft  pretende  obligato  a  cbi 
I'babbi  fatto  giujlilia  ;  ftimandolo  tenuto  per  fe  fieffo  di  farla  '—are  not  true. 
They  are  not  true  either  with  refpeft  to  nations  or  to  individuals :  for  the 
experience  of  much  injuftice  will  caufe  the  forbearance  of  injury  to  appear 
like  kindnefs. 

1  Senec.  de  benefic.  lib.  VI. 
1  Difcor.  lib.  i.  cap.  xvi. 

J  Opinione  del  Padre  Fra  Paolo,  in  qual  modo  debba  governarfi  la  Republic* 
Vcneta  per  haver  perpetuo  dominio. 
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Non 


Non  ut  laudemur,  fed  ut  profimus. 
Equidem  fic  prope  ab  adolefcentia  animatus  fui,  ut  inania  famai  con- 
temnam,  veraque  confefter  bona.  In  qua  cogitatione  fepius  defixus,  facilius 
ab  animo  meo  potui  impetrare,  ut  (quamvis  fcirem  fordefcere  magis  &  magis 
ftudia  Literarum,  maximeque  ea  quce  proprie  artem  Grammaticen  fpeftant) 
nihilominus  paulifper,  non  quidem  feponerem,  fed  remiffius  tamen  traftarem 
ftudia  graviora ;  iterumque  in  manus  fumerem  veteres  adolefcentiae  labores, 
laboreque  novo  inter  tot  Curas  divulgarem. 

G.  J.  Vossius. 


Lc  grand  objet  de  l'art  etymologique  n'eft  pas  de  rcndre  raifon  de  l'origine 
de  tous  les  mots  fans  exception,  &  j'ofe  dire  que  ce  feroit  un  but  affez 
frivole.  Cet  art  eft  pnncipalement  recommandable  en  ce  qu'il  fournit  a  la 
philofophie  des  materiaux  &  des  obfervations  pour  elever  le  grand  edifice  de 
la  theorie  generale  des  Langues. 

M.  Le  Prefident  de  Brosses. 


ERRATA. 


Page  ,59,  Note, 

  90,  Note, 

 123,  Note, 

 145,  Note, 

 174,  Note, 

 181, 

 197, 

 200, 

  243» 

— —  281,  Note, 

 321, 

— —  322,  Note, 

 381, 

 416,  Note, 

 422, 

 531,  Note, 


Line  19,  for  ilk  read  elk. 

— —  18,  23,  and  27,  for  Wharton  read  Warton. 

  19,  fliould  be  effaced. 

■  16,  for  Prepojitions  read  Proportions. 

  16,  dele  or  Lofs. 

•          9,  for  Wharton  read  Warton. 

  4,  for  but  put  but. 

.         6,  for  but  read  bot. 

  3,  for  dijlinftis  read  diJlinElio. 

 14,  fhe  read  Jbeer. 

  4,  for  it  read  its. 

  4,  for  correfondent  read  eorrefpondenf. 

-       1  o,  for  longe  read  long. 

■         6,  for  for  put  FOR. 


for  htis  read  he  is. 
13,  for  mvddit  read  mydi.it. 
10,  for  pourdes  read  pourdes. 


E  ITE A  I1TEP0ENTA: 

OR,  THE 

DIVERSIONS  OF  PURLEY. 

INTRODUCTION. 
B. 

 r  I  ^HE  myftery  is  at  Lift  unravelled.  I  mall  no  more 

JL  wonder  now  that  you  engrofs  his  company  at 
Purley  *,  whilft  his  other  friends  can  fcarce  get  a  fight  of 
him.  This,  you  fay,  was  Prefident  Bradfhaw's  feat.  That 
is  the  fecret  of  his  attachment  to  the  place.  You  hold  him 
by  the  beft  fecurity,  his  political  prejudices  and  enthufiafm. 
But  do  not  let  his  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the  antient 
pofTefTor  pafs  upon  you  for  affection  to  the  prefent. 


*  The  feat  of  William  Tooke,  Efq.  near  Croydon,  Surrey. 

B  H.  Should 
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H. 

Should  you  be  altogether  fo  fevere  upon  my  politics ; 
when  you  reflect  that,  merely  for  attempting  to  prevent 
the  effufion  of  brother's  blood  and  the  final  difmember- 
ment  of  the  empire,  I  ftand  the  {ingle  legal  vidim  during 
the  conteft,  and  the  fingle  inftance  of  prescription  after  it  ? 
But  I  am  well  contented  that  my  principles,  which  have 
made  fo  many  of  your  way  of  thinking  angry,  mould  only 
make  you  laugh.  Such  however  as  they  are,  they  need 
not  now  to  be  defended  by  me  :  for  they  have  flood  the 
teft  of  ages;  and  they  will  keep  their  ground  in  the 
general  commendation  of  the  world,  till  men  forget  to 
love  themfelves ;  though,  till  then  perhaps,  they  are  not 
likely  to  be  feen  (nor  credited  if  feen)  in  the  praclice  of 
many  individuals. 

But  are  you  really  forced  to  go  above  a  hundred  years 
back  to  account  for  my  attachment  to  Purley  ?  Without 
confidering  the  many  ftrong  public  and  private  ties  by 
which  I  am  bound  to  its  prefent  pofTefTor,  can  you  find 
nothing  in  the  beautiful  profped  from  thefe  windows  ? 
nothing  in  the  entertainment  every  one  receives  in  this 
houfe  ?  nothing  in  the  delightful  rides  and  walks  we  have 
taken  round  it  ?  nothing  in  the  cheerful  difpofition  and 

eafy 
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eafy  kindnefs  of  its  owner,  to  make  a  rational  man  partial 
to  this  habitation  ? 

T. 

Sir,  you  are  making  him  tranfgrefs  our  only  {landing 
rules.  Politics  and  compliments  are  ftrangers  here.  We 
always  put  them  off  when  we  put  on  our  boots ;  and  leave 
thern.  behind  us  in  their  proper  atmofphere,  the  fmoke  of 
London. 

B. 

Is  it  poflible  !  Can  either  of  you — Engliflimen  and  pa- 
triots ! — abftain  for  four  and  twenty  hours  together  from 
politics  ?  You  cannot  be  always  on  horfeback  or  at  piquet. 
What,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  your  favourite  topic  ex- 
cluded, can  be  the  fubject  of  your  fo  frequent  converfations  ? 

T. 

You  have  a  ftrange  notion  of  us.  But  I  allure  you  we 
find  more  difficulty  to  finifh  than  to  begin  our  converfations. 
As  for  our  fubjecls,  their  variety  cannot  be  remembered ; 
but  I  will  tell  you  on  what  we  were  difcourfing  yefterday 
when  you  came  in  ;  and  I  believe  you  are  the  fitteft  perfon 
in  the  world  to  decide  between  us.  He  infifts,  contrary  to 
my  opinion,  that  all  forts  of  wifdom  and  ufeful  knowledge 
may  be  obtained  by  a  plain  man  of  fenfe  without  what  is 

B  2  commonly 
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commonly  called  Learning.  And  when  I  took  the  eafieft 
inftance,  as  I  thought,  and  the  foundation  of  all  other 
knowledge,  (becaufe  it  is  the  beginning  of  education,  and 
that  in  which  children  are  firft  employed)  he  declined  the 
proof  of  his  afTertion  in  this  inftance,  and  maintained  that 
I  had  chofen  the  moft  difficult :  for,  he  fays,  that,  though 
Grammar  be  ufually  amongft  the  firft  things  taught,  it  is 
always  one  of  the  laft  underftood. 

B. 

I  muft  confefs  I  differ  from  Mr.  H.  concerning  the  dif- 
ficulty of  grammar :  if  indeed  what  you  have  reported  be 
really  his  opinion.  But  might  he  not  poflibly  give  you  that 
anfwer  to  efcape  the  difcuflion  of  a  difagreeable,  dry  fub- 
ject,  remote  from  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  and  the  objects 
of  his  inquiry  and  purfuit?  By  his  general  expreffion  of — 
what  is  commonly  called  Learning — and  his  declared  opinion 
of  that,  I  can  pretty  well  guefs  what  he  thinks  of  gramma- 
tical learning  in  particular.  I  dare  fwear  (though  he  will  not 
perhaps  pay  me  fo  indifferent  a  compliment)  he  does  not 
in  his  mind  allow  us  even  the  poor  confolation  which  we 
find  in  Athenaeus — e<     axjpoi  ytruv  ■,  but  concludes,  without 

a  fingle  exception,  tsSev  ruv  rpuppxjiituv  ^upojepov  *. 

*.0u  yot^  >taxwf  Tin  ruv  tlxipuv  rijUwi*  eAe^Oj?  to,    fi       < «7p o t  m<rxv  xdiv  xi  nv  tuv 

ypctfjtiAcclixuv  jAupoltpov.  Deipnofoph.  Lib.  15. 

4  I  muft 
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I  rauft  however  intreat  him  to  recoiled,  (and  at  the  fame 
time  whofe  authority  it  bears,)  that — §gi  Sapientm  &  lite- 
rarum  divortium  faciunt,  nunquam  ad  folidam  fapientiam 
pertingent.  3t(i  verb  altos  etiam  a  liter  arum  linguarumque 
Jiudio  abfterrent,  non  antique  fapientia  fed  nova  ftultitia 
Doflores  funt  habendi. 

H. 

Indeed  I  fpoke  my  real  fentiments.  I  think  Grammar 
difficult,  but  I  am  very  far  from  looking  upon  it  as  foolifli : 
indeed  fo  far,  that  I  confider  it  as  abfolutely  neceffary  in 
the  fearch  after  philofophical  truth  ;  which  if  not  the  moft 
ufeful  perhaps,  is  at  leaft  the  moft  pleafing  employment  of 
the  human  mind.  And  I  think  it  no  lefs  neceffary  in  the 
moft  important  queftions  concerning  religion  and  civil  fo- 
ciety.  But  fince  you  fay  it  is  eafy,  tell  me  where  it  may 
be  learned. 

B. 

If  your  look  and  the  tone  of  your  voice  were  lefs  ferions, 
the  extravagance  of  your  compliment  to  grammar  would 
incline  me  to  fufpeft  that  you  were  taking  your  revenge, 
and  bantering  me  in  your  turn  by  an  ironical  encomium 
on  my  favourite  ftudy.  But,  if  I  am  to  fuppofe  you  in 
earneft,  I  anfwer,  that  our  Englifh  grammar  may  be  fuf- 

ficiently 
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ficiently  and  eafily  learned  from  the  excellent  Introduction 
of  Doctor  Lowth  :  or  from  the  Jirjl  (as  well  as  the  bejt) 
Englifh  grammar,  given  by  Ben  Johnfon. 

H. 

True,  Sir.  And  that  was  my  firfl:  flight  anfwer  to  our 
friend's  inftance.  But  his  inquiry  is  of  a  much  larger 
compafs  than  you  at  prefent  feem  to  imagine.  He  afks 
after  the  caufes  or  reafons  of  Grammar  •  :  and  for  fatis- 
faction  in  them  I  know  not  where  to  fend  him ;  for  I  afTure 
you,  he  has  a  troublefome,  inquifitive,  fcrupulous  mind  of 
his  own  that  will  not  take  mere  words  in  current  payment. 

B. 

I  fliould  think  that  difficulty  eafily  removed.  Dr.  Lowth 
in  his  preface  has  done  it  ready  to  your  hands.    "  Thofe," 


*  Duplex  Grammatica :  alia  civilis  alia  philosophica. 
Civilis,  peritia  eft,  non  Jcientia  :  conftat  enim  ex  autloritate  ufuque  clarorum 
fcriptorum. 

Philosophica  vero,  ratione  conftat;      heec  Jcientiam  olet. 

Grammatica  civilis  habet  atatem,  in  qua  viget,  £sf  illam  ample 51  tin tur 
Grammaticiy  dicunt  enim  Jub  Cicerone  Cat/are  adultam  linguam,  Sec.  At 
philosophica  non  agnojeit  <statem  lingua,  Jed  rationalitatem ;  ampletliturque 
vocabula  bona  omnium  temporum, 

6  Campanella. 
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he  fays,  "  who  would  enter  more  deeply  into  this  fubject, 
"  will  find  it  fully  and  accurately  handled  with  the  greateft 
"  acutenefs  of  inveftigation,  perfpicuity  of  explication,  and 
"  elegance  of  method,  in  a  treatife  intitled  Hermes,  by 
U  James  Harris,  Efq.  the  moft  beautiful  and  perfect  ex- 
u  ample  of  Analyfis  that  has  been  exhibited  fince  the  days 
«  of  Ariftotle." 

T. 

The  recommendation  no  doubt  is  full,  and  the  authority 
great ;  but  I  cannot  fay  that  I  have  found  the  performance 
to  correfpond :  nor  can  I  boaft  of  any  acquifition  from  its 
perufal,  except  indeed  of  hard  words  and  frivolous  or  un- 
intelligible diftinclions.  And  I  have  learned  from  a  moll 
excellent  authority,  that  "  Tout  ce  qui  varie,  tout  ce  qui 
"  fe  charge  de  termes  douteux  &  envelopes,  a.  toujours 
"  paru  fufpecl ;  8c  non  feulement  frauduleux,  mais  encore 
"  abfolument  faux :  parccqu'il  marque  un  embarras  que 
*  la  verite  ne  connoit  point  *." 

B. 

And  you,  Sir? 


*  Boss  vet  dcs  variations  des  Eglifcs  Proteftantes. 

H.  I 
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H. 

I  am  really  in  the  fame  fituation. 

B. 

Have  you  tried  any  other  of  our  Englifli  authors  on  the 

fubject  ?' 

H. 

I  believe  all  of  them,  for  they  are  not  numerous  * ;  but 
none  with  fatisfa6tion. 

B.  You 


*  The  authors  who  have  written  profeffedly  on  this  fubject,  in  any  language, 
are  not  numerous.  Caramuel,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Grammatica  Audax, 
fays, — "  Solus y  ut  puto,  Scotus,  &  poft  eum  Scaliger  &  Campanella 
"  {alios  enim  non  vidi)  Grammaticam  fpeculativam  evulgarunt ;  vias  tamen 
"  omnino  diver/as  ingrejji.  Mult  a  mihi  in  Scaliger o,  &  plura  in  Campanella 
cc  dijplicusrunt ;  £5?  pauciora  in  Scoto,  qui  vix  alibi  Jubtilius  Jcripfit  quam  cum 
"  de  Grammaticis  modis  fignificandi." 

The  reader  of  Caramuel  (who,  together  with  Campanella,  may  be  found 
in  the  Bodleian  Library)  will  not  be  difappointed  in  him ;  but  moft  egre- 
gioufly  by  him,  if  the  fmalleft  expectations  of  information  are  excited  by 
the  character  which  is  here  given  of  Scotus  :  whofe  De  Modis  Sign ific an di, 
Ihould  be  intitled,  not  Grammatica  Speculativa,  but — an  Exemplar  of"  the 
fubtle  art  of  faving  appearances,  and  of  dilcourfing  deeply  and  learnedly 
on  a  fubjeft  with  which  we  are  totally  unacquainted,  ghiid  enim  Jubtilius 
vel  magis  tenue,  quam  quod  nihil  eft. 

Wilkins,  Part  3  Chap.  1.  of  his  Fflay  towards  a  Real  Character,  fays, 
after  Caramuel,—"  The  firft  of  thefe  (i.  e.  philofophical,  rational,  univerfal 
"  Grammar)  hath  been  treated  of  but  by  few ;  which  makes  our  learned 

"  Verulam 
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B. 

You  muft  then  give  up  one  at  leaft  of  your  pofitions. 
For  if,  as  you  make  it  out,  Grammar  is  fo  difficult  that  a 

"  Verulain  put  it  among  his  Defiderata.  I  do  not  know  any  more  that  have 
"  purpofely  written  of  it,  but  Scotus  in  his  Grammatica  Speculativa,  and 
"  Caramuel  in  his  Grammatica  Audax,  and  Campanella  in  his  Grammatica 
"  Philofophica.  {As  for  Scioppius  his  Grammar  cf  this  title,  that  doth 
"  wholly  concern  the  Latin  tongue.)  Be/ides  which  Jometbing  bath  been  occa_ 
"  /tonally  fpoken  of  it  by  Scaliger  in  his  book  De  Caufis  Linguje  Latinse ;  and 
"  by  Vofftus  in  his  Ariftarchus."  So  far  Wilkins :  who,  for  what  reafon  I 
know  not,  has  omitted  the  Minerva  of  Santlius  though  well  deferring  his 
notice;  and  the  declared  foundation  of  Scioppius.  But  he  who  mould 
confine  himfelr  to  thefe  authors,  and  to  thofe  who,  with  Wilkins,  have 
fince  that  time  written  profefledly  on  this  fubje£t,  would  fall  very  Ihort  of 
the  afliftance  he  might  have,  and  the  leading  hints  and  foundations  of  rea- 
foning  which  he  might  obtain,  by  reading  even  all  the  authors  who  have 
confined  themfelves  to  particular  languages. 

The  great  Bacon  put  this  fubjccl:  amongft  his  Defiderata,  not,  as  Wilkins 
fays,  becaufe  "  few  had  treated  of  it ;"  but  becaufe  none  had  given  a  fatis- 
faftory  account  of  it.  At  the  fame  time  Bacon,  though  evidently  wide  of 
the  mark  himfelf,  yet  conjectured  bed  how  this  knowledge  might  moll 
probably  be  attained  j  and  pointed  out  the  mod  proper  materials  for  re- 
flection to  work  upon.  "  Ilia  demum  (fays  he)  ut  arbitramur,  foret  nobi- 
"  lifftma  Grammatica  fpecies,  ft  quis  in  Unguis  plurimis,  tarn  eruditis  quam 
"  vulgaribus  eximie  docJus,  de  variis  linguarum  proprictatibus  tratJaret  *  in 
"  quibus  quaque  exccllat,  in  quibus  deficiat  ofiendens.  Ita  enim  &  lingua 
"  mutuo  commercio  locupletari  pqffint  &  fet  ex  its  qua  in  ftngulis  Unguis 
"  pulchra  funt  [tanquam  Venus  Apellis)  orationis  ipfius  qua  dam  formoftfjima 
u  imago,  £r?  exemplar  quoddam  infigne,  ad  fenfus  animi  rite  exprimendos ." 
De  augment.  Scient.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  i. 

C  knowledge 
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knowledge  of  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  man  of  feme 
from  any  authors  in  his  own  language,  you  muft  fend  him 
to  what  is  commonly  called  Learnings  to  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  for  the  attainment  of  it.  So  true,  in  this 
fcience  at  leaft,  if  not  in  all  others,  is  that  faying  of  Roger 
Afcham ;  that — "  Even  as  a  hawke  fleeth  not  hie  with 
"  one  wing,  even  fo  a  man  reacheth  not  to  excellency 
"  with  one  tongue." 

H. 

On  the  contrary,.  I  am  rather  confirmed  by  this  inftance 
in  my  firft  pofition.    I  acknowledge  philofophical  Grammar 
(to  which  only  my  fufpecled  compUment  was  intended)  to 
be  a  moft  neceflary  ftep  towards  wifdom  and  true  know- 
ledge.   From  the  innumerable  and  inveterate  miftakes 
which  have  been  made  concerning  it  by  the  wifeft  philo- 
fophers  and  moft  diligent  inquirers  of  all  ages,  and  from 
the  thick  darknefs  in  which  they  have  hitherto  left  it,  I 
imagine  it  to  be  one  of  the  moft  difficult  fpeculations.  Yet, 
I  fuppofe,  a  man  of  plain  common  fenfe  may  obtain  it,  if 
he  will  dig  for  it ;  but  I  cannot  think  that  what  is  commonly 
called  Learning,  is  the  mine  in  which  it  will  be  found. 
Truth,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  improperly  imagined  at 
the  bottom  of  a  well :  it  lies  much  nearer  to  the  furface ; 
though  buried  indeed  at  prefcnt  under  mountains  of 
q  learned 
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learned  rubbifh ;  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  admire  but 
the  amazing  ftrength  of  thofe  vaft  giants  of  literature  who 
have  been  able  thus  to  heap  Pelion  upon  OfTa.  This  at 
prefent  is  only  my  opinion,  which  perhaps  I  have  enter- 
tained too  lightly.  Since  therefore  the  queftion  has  been 
ftarted,  I  am  pleafed  at  this  occafion  of  being  confirmed  or 
corrected  by  you ;  whofe  application,  opportunities,  exten- 
five  reading,  acknowledged  abilities,  and  univerfal  learning 
enable  you  to  inform  us  of  all  that  the  antients  have  Iefl 
or  the  moderns  have  written  on  the  fubjccl. 

B. 

Oh  !  Sir,  your  humble  fervant !  compliments,  I  perceive, 
are  banifhed  from  Purley.  But  I  mall  not  be  at  all  indeed 
by  them  to  take  upon  my  moulders  a  burthen  which  you 
feem  defirous  to  fliift  off  upon  me.  Befides,  Sir,  with  all 
your  caution,  you  have  faid  too  much  now  to  expect  it 
from  me.  It  is  too  late  to  recall  what  has  pafTed  your 
lips :  and  if  Mr.  T.  is  of  my  fentiments  you  fliall  not  be 
permitted  to  explain  yourfelf  away.  The  fatisfacYion 
which  he  feeks  after,  you  fay  is  to  be  had;  and  you  tell  us 
the  mine  where  you  think  it  is  not  to  be  found.  Now  I 
fliall  not  eafily  be  perfuaded  that  you  are  fo  ram  and  take 
up  your  opinions  fo  lightly,  as  to  advance  or  even  to 
unagine  this ;  unlefs  you  had  firft  fearched  that  mine  your- 

C  2  felf, 
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felf,  and  formed  a  conjecture  at  leaft  concerning  the  place 
where  you  fuppofe  this  knowledge  is  to  be  found.  Inftead 
therefore  of  making  me  difplay  to  Mr.  T.  my  reading, 
which  you  have  already  declared  infufficient  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  is  it  not  much  more  reafonable  that  you  fhould  com- 
municate to  us  the  refult  of  your  reflection  ? 

H. 

With  all  my  heart,  if  you  chufe  it  fhould  be  fo,  and 
think  you  mall  have  patience  to  hear  me  through.    I  own 
I  prefer  inftruction  to  correction,  and  had  rather  have  been 
informed  without  the  hazard  of  expofing  ray  felf;  but  if 
you  make  the  one  a  condition  of  the  other,  I  think  it  ftiil 
worth  my  acceptance ;  and  will  not  lofe  this  opportunity 
of  your  judgment  for  a  little  ihame.    I  acknowledge  then 
that  the  fubject  is  not  intirely  new  lo  my  thoughts  :  for, 
though  languages  themfelves  may  be  and  ufually  are  ac- 
quired without  any  regard  to  their  principles;  I  very  early 
found  it,  or  thought  I  found  it,  impoffible  to  make  many 
fteps  in  the  fearch  after  truth  and  the  nature  of  human 
under/landing,  of  good  and  evil9  of  right  and  wrong,  without 
well  confidering  the  nature  of  language,  which  appeared 
to  me  to  be  infeparably  connected  with  them.    I  own 
therefore  I  long  lince  formed  to  my  felf  a  kind  of  fyftem, 
which  feemed  to  me  of  Angular  ufe  in  the  very  fmall  extent 
I  of 
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of  my  younger  ftudies  to  keep  my  mind  from  confufion 
and  the  impofition  of  words.  After  too  long  an  interval 
of  idlenefs  and  pleafure,  it  was  my  chance  to  have  occafion 
to  apply  to  fome  of  the  modern  languages ;  and,  not  being 
acquainted  with  any  other  more  fatis factory,  I  tried  my 
fyftem  with  thefe,  and  tried  it  with  fuccefs.  I  afterwards 
found  it  equally  ufcful  to  me  with  fome  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages. Whilft  I  was  thus  amufing  myfelf  the  political 
ftruggle  commenced ;  for  my  fhare  in  which  you  fo  far 
juftly  banter  me,  as  I  do  acknowledge  that,  both  in  the 
outfet  and  the  progrefs  of  it,  I  was  guilty  of  two  molt 
egregious  blunders  ;  by  attributing  a  much  greater  portion 
of  virtue  to  individuals  and  of  underftanding  to  the  gene- 
rality than  any  experience  of  mankind  can  juftify.  After 
another  interval  therefore  (not  of  idlenefs  and  pleafure) 
I  was  again  called  by  the  queftions  of  our  friend  Mr.  T, 
(for  yefterday  is  not  the  firft  time  by  many  that  he 
has  mentioned  it)  to  the  confideration  of  this  fubjedt.  I 
have  hitherto  declined  attempting  to  give  him  the  fatis- 
faclion  he  required :  for,  though  the  notion  I  had  of 
language  had  fatisfied  my  own  mind  and  anfwered  my  own 
purpofesr  I  could  not  venture  to  detail  to  him  my  crude 
conceptions  without  having  ever  made  the  leaf!  inquiry 
into  the  opinions  of  others.  Befides,  I  did  not  at  all  fufpect 
that  my  notions,  if  juft,  could  be  peculiar  to  myfelf :  and 
•    i  I  hoped 
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I  hoped  to  find  fome  author  who  might  give  him  a  clearer, 
fuller,  and  more  methodical  account  than  I  could,  free 
from  thofe  errors  and  omifiions  to  which  I  muft  be  liable. 
Having  therefore  fome  fmall  intervals  of  leifure  and  a  great 
defire  to  give  him  the  beft  information ;  I  confefs  I  have 
employed  fome  part  of  that  leifure  in  reading  every  thing 
I  could  eafily  and  readily  procure  that  has  been  fuggefted 
by  others. 

 I  am  afraid  I  have  already  fpoken  with  too  much 

preemption  :  But  when  I  tell  you  that  I  differ  from  all 
thofe  who  with  fuch  infinite  labour  and  erudition  have 
gone  before  me  on  this  fubjedt ;  what  apology  

B. 

Oh  !  make  none.  When  men  think  modeftly  they  may 
be  allowed  to  fpeak  freely.  Come— Where  will  you 
begin  ? — Alpha — Go  on. 

H. 

Not  with  the  organical  part  of  language,  I  allure  you. 
For,  though  in  many  refpe&s  it  has  been  and  is  to  this 
moment  grofsly  mittaken,  (and  the  miftakes  might,  with 
the  help  of  fome  of  the  firft  principles  of  natural  philo- 
fophy  and  anatomy,  be  eafily  corrected)  yet  it  is  an  inquiry 
more  of  curiofity  than  immediate  ufcfulnefs. 

B.  You 
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You  will  begin  then  either  with  things  or  wfe^j :  for  it 
is  impoffible  we  mould  ever  thoroughly  underftand  the 
nature  of  the  fignsy  unlefs  we  firft  properly  eonfider  and 
arrange  the  things  fignified*  Whofe  fyftem  of  philofophy 
will  you  build  upon  ? 

H. 

What  you  fay  is  true.  And  yet  I  mall  not  begin  there. 
Hermes,  you  know,  put  out  the  eyes  of  Argus :  and  I 
fufpett  that  he  has  likewife  blinded  philofophy  :  and  if  I 
had  not  imagined  fo,  I  fhould  never  have  caft  away  a 
thought  upon  this  fubject.  If  therefore  Philofophy  her- 
felf  has  been  milled  by  Language,  how  fhall  fhe  teach  us 
to  detect  his  tricks  ? 

B. 

Begin  then  as  you  pleafe.    Only  begin. 


e  n  E  A 
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PART  i 
— ■"•»>0'*©>«i« — 

CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  DIVISION,   OR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LANGUAGE. 

H. 

^HE  purpofe  of  Language  is  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  

B. 

You  do  not  mention  this,  I  hope,  as  fomething  new,  or 
wherein  you  differ  from  others  ? 

H. 

You  are  too  hafty  with  me.  No.  But  I  mention  it  as 
that  principle,  which,  being  kept  fingly  in  contemplation, 
has  milled  all  thofe  who  have  reafoned  on  this  fubjedr. 


D 


B.  Is 
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B. 


Is  it  not  true  then  ? 

H. 

I  think  it  is.  And  that  on  which  the  whole  matter 
refts. 

B. 

And  yet  the  confining  themfelves  to  this  true  principle, 
upon  which  the  whole  matter  refts,  has  mined  them  !• 

H. 

Indeed  I  think  fo. 

B. 

This  is  curious ! 

H. 

Yet  I  hope  to  convince  you  of  it.    For  thus  they  rea- 

foned  Words  are  the  Jigns  of  things.    There  muft 

therefore  be  as  many  forts  of  words,  or  parts  of  fpeech,  as 
there  are  forts  of  things*.  The  earlieft  inquirers  into 
language  proceeded  then  to  fettle  how  many  forts  there 


Diftio  rerum  ncta ;  pro  rerum  Jpesiebus  partes  qpotque  juas  Jortietwr. 

J.  C.  Scaliger  de  Caufis  L.  L. 


were 
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were  of  things ;   and  from  thence  how  many  forts  of 
words,  or  parts  of  fpeech.    Whilft  this  method  of  fearch 
JlriEtly  prevailed,  the  parts  of  fpeech  were  very  few  in 
number:  but  two.    At  moft  three,  or  four. 

All  things,  faid  they,  muft  have  names*.  But  there 
are  two  forts  of  things : 

i .  Res  qua  permanent, 
i.  Res  qua  Jluunt. 

* 

There  muft  therefore  be  two  forts  of  words  or  parts  of 
fpeech :  viz. 

1.  Nota  rerum  qua  permanent. 

2.  Nota  rerum  qua  Jluunt. 

Well ;  but  furely  there  are  words  which  are  neither 
nota  rerum  permanent  turn,  nor  yet  tiota  rerum  jluentium. 
What  will  you  do  with  them  ? — We  cannot  tell :  we  can 
find  but  thefe  two  forts  in  rerum  natura :  call  therefore 
thofe  other  words,  if  you  will,  for  the  prefent,  particles  t, 

or 


*  From  this  moment  Grammar  quits  the  day-light;  and  plunges  into  an 
abyfs  of  utter  darknefs. 

t  A  good  convenient  name  for  all  the  words  which  we  do  not  underftand  ! 
for  as  the  denomination  means  nothing  in  particular,  and  contains  no  de- 

D  2  fcription. 
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or  inferior  parts  of  fpeech,  till  we  can  find  out  vv  hat  they 
are.  Or,  as  we  fee  they  are  conftantly  interfperfed  between 
nouns  and  verbs,  and  feem  therefore  in  a  manner  to  hold 
our  fpeech  together,  fuppofe  you  call  them  conjunctions  or 
connectives  *. 

This  feems  to  have  been  the  utmoft  progrefs  that  phi- 
lofophical  Grammar  had  made  till  about  the  time  of 
Ariftotle,  when  a  fourth  part  of  fpeech  was  added, — the 
definitive,  or  article. 


fcription,  it  will  equally  fuit  any  ftiort  word  we  may  pleafe  to  refer  thither. 
There  has  latterly  been  much  difpute  amongft  Grammarians  concerning  the 
ufe  of  this  word,  -particle,  in  the  divifion  and  diftribution  of  fpeech :  parti- 
cularly by  Girard,  Dangeau,  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedic,  &c.  In 
which  it  is  Angular  that  they  mould  all  be  right  in  their  arguments  againft 
the  ufe  made  of  it  by  others ;  and  all  wrong,  in  the  ufe  which  each  of  them 
would  make  of  it  himfelf.  Dr.  S.  Johnfon  adopts  N.  Bailey's  definition  of 
a  particle — "  A  word  unvaried  by  inflexion."  And  Locke  defines  particles 
to  be — "  The  words  whereby  the  mind  fignifies  what  connection  it  gives 
<c  to  the  feveral  affirmations  and  negations,  that  it  unites  in  one  continued 
"  reafoning  or  narration." 

*  The  Latin  Grammarians  amufe  themfelves  with  debating  whether 
twHispn  mould  be  tranflated  Convintlio  or  Conjunclio.  Thfc  Danes  and  the 
Dutch  feem  to  have  taken  different  fides  of  the  queftion :  for  the  Danifh 
language  terms  it  Bimdecrd,  and  the  Dutch-  Koppelweord. 

Here 


i 
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Here  concluded  the  fearch  after  the  different  forts  of 
words,  or  parts  of  fpeech,  from  the  difference  of  things  : 
for  none  other  apparently  rational,  acknowledged,  or  ac- 
cepted difference  has  been  fuggefted. 

According  to  this  fyftem  it  was  necefiary  that  all  forts 
of  words  Ihould  belong  to  one  of  thefe  four  clafles.  For 
words  being  the  figns  of  things,  their  forts  muft  neceflarily 
follow  the  forts  of  the  things  fignified.  And  there  being 
no  more  than  four  differences  of  things,  there  could  be 
but  four  parts  of  fpeech.  The  difficulty  and  controverfy 
now  was,  to  determine  to  which  of  thefe  four  claffes  each 
word  belonged.  In  the  attempting  of  which,  fucceeding 
Grammarians  could  neither  fatisfy  themfelves  nor  others : 
for  they  foon  difcovered  fome  words  fo  ftubborn,  that  no 
fophiftry  nor  violence  could  by  any  means  reduce  them  to 
any  one  of  thefe  clafles.  However,  by  this  attempt  and 
difpute  they  became  better  acquainted  with  the  differences 
of  words,  though  they  could  not  account  for  them  ;  and 
they  found  the  old  fyftem  deficient,  though  they  knew 
not  how  to  mpply  its  defects.  They  feem  therefore  to 
have  reverfed  the  method  of  proceeding  from  things  to 
figns,  purfued  by  the  philofophers ;  and,  ltill  allowing  the 
principle,  {viz.  that  there  muft  be  as  many  forts  of  words 
as  of  things,)  they  travelled  backwards,  and  fought  for  the 

things 
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things  from  the  figns  :  adopting  the  converfe  of  the  prin- 
ciple ;  namely,  that  there  muft  be  as  many  differences  of 
things  as  of  figns.  Milled  therefore  by  the  ufeful  con- 
trivances of  language,  they  fuppofed  many  imaginary  dif- 
ferences of  things :  and  thus  added  greatly  to  the  number 
of  parts  of  fpeech,  and  in  confequence  to  the  errors  of 
philofophy. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  greater  and  more  laborious  part  of 
Grammarians  (to  whofe  genius  it  is  always  more  obvious 
to  remark  a  multitude  of  effects  than  to  trace  out  one 
caufe)  confined  themfelves  merely  to  notice  the  differences 
obfervable  in  words,  without  any  regard  to  the  things 
fignified. 

From  this  time  the  number  of  parts  of  fpeech  has  been 
varioully  reckoned  :  you  will  find  different  Grammarians 
contending  for  more  than  thirty.  But  moft  of  thofe  who 
admitted  the  feweft,  acknowledged  eight.  This  was  long  a 
favourite  number ;  and  has  been  kept  to  by  many  who 
yet  did  not  include  the  fame  parts  to  make  up  that  number. 
For  thofe  who  rejected  the  article ;  reckoned  eight :  and 
thofe  who  did  not  allow  the  interjeBion  ftill  reckoned  eight. 
But  what  fort  of  difference  in  words  mould  in  title  them  to 
hold  a  feparate  rank  by  themfelves,  has  not  to  this  moment 
been  fettled.  B.  You 
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B. 

You  feem  to  forget,  that  it  is  fome  time  fince  words 
have  been  no  longer  allowed  to  be  the  figns  of  things. 
Modern  Grammarians  acknowledge  them  to  be  (as  indeed 
Ariftotle  called  them,  a-v^CoXa  ■wa^ij^ajuv)  the  figns  of  ideas : 
at  the  fame  time  denying  the  other  affertion  of  Ariftotle, 
that  ideas  are  the  likenejfes  of  things  *.  And  this  has  made 
a  great  alteration  in  the  manner  of  accounting  for  the  dif- 
ferences of  words. 

H. 

That  has  not  much  mended  the  matter.  No  doubt  this 
alteration  approached  fo  far  nearer  to  the  truth ;  but  the 
nature  of  Language  has  not  been  much  better  underftood 
by  it.  For  Grammarians  have  fince  purfued  juft  the  fame 
method  with  mind,  as  had  before  been  done  with  things. 
The  different  operations  of  the  mind,  are  to  account  now 
for  what  the  different  things  were  to  account  before :  and 
when  they  are  not  found  fufficiently  numerous  for  the 
purpofe ;  it  is  only  fuppoling  an  imaginary  operation  or 
two,  and  the  difficulties  are  for  the  time  muffled  over. 


*  Er»  fit*  n  tct  u  t*  -«m  twv  iv  t*  vxQnu&luy  o-u(mGo\ci — Hj  t«u7« 

Aristot.  de  Interprets, 
r  So 
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So  that  the  very  fame  game  has  been  played  over  again 
with  ideas,  which  was  before  played  with  things.  No 
fatis faction,  no  agreement  has  been  obtained  :  But  all  has 
been  difpute,  tliverfity,  and  darknefs.  Infomuch  that  many 
of  the  moft  learned  and  judicious  Grammarians,  difgufted 
with  abfurdity  and  contradiaions,  have  prudently  contented 
themfelves  with  remarking  the  differences  of  words,  and 
have  left  the  caufes  of  language  to  ftiift  for  themfelves. 

B. 

That  the  methods  of  accounting  for  Language  remain 
to  this  day  various,  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  cannot  be 
denied.  But  you  have  faid  nothing  yet  to  clear  up  the 
paradox  you  fet  out  with  ;  nor  a  fmgle  word  to  unfold  to 
us  by  what  means  you  fuppofe  Hermes  has  blinded  phi- 
lofophy. 

H. 

I  imagine  that  it  is,  in  fome  meafure,  with  the  vehicle 
of  our  thoughts,  as  with  the  vehicles  for  our  bodies. 
Neceffity  produced  both.  The  firft  carriage  for  men  was 
no  doubt  invented  to  tranfport  the  bodies  of  thole  who 
from  infirmity,  or  otherwife,  could  not  move  themfelves : 
But  mould  any  one,  defirous  of  underltanding  the  purpofe 
and  meaning  of  all  the  parts  of  our  modern  elegant 

carriages, 
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carriages,  attempt  to  explain  them  upon  this  one  principle 

alone,  viz. — That  they  were  neceffary  for  conveyance  

he  would  find  himfelf  wofully  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
wheels,  the  feats,  the  fprings,  the  blinds,  the  glaffes,  the 
lining,  &c.  Not  to  mention  the  mere  ornamental  parts  of 
gilding,  varniih,  &c. 

Abbreviations  are  the  wheels  of  language,  the  wings  of 
Mercury.  And  though  we  might  be  dragged  along  with- 
out them,  it  would  be  with  much  difficulty,  very  heavily 
and  tedioufly. 

There  is  nothing  more  admirable  nor  more  ufeful  than 
the  invention  of  figns :  at  the  fame  time  there  is  nothing 
more  produftive  of  error  when  we  negleft  to  obferve  their 
complication.  Into  what  blunders,  and  confequently  into 
what  difputfes  and  difficulties,  might  not  the  excellent  art 
of  Short-hand  writing  (praftifed  almoft  exclufively  by  the 
Englifh  *)  lead  foreign  philofophers ;  who,  not  knowing 

that 


*  u 


The  art  of  Short-hand  is,  in  its  kind,  an  ingenious  device,  and  of 
"  c°nfi^erable  ufefulnefs,  applicable  to  any  language,  much  wondered  at  by 
"  travellers  that  have  feen  the  experience  of  it  in  England:  and  yet,  though 
'«  it  be  above  threefcore  years  fince  it  was  firft  invented,  it  is  not  to  this 
"  day  (for  ought  I  can  learn)  brought  into  common  practice  in  any  other 
"  nation."    Wilkins.    Epifi.  Dedicatory.    EJfay  towards  a  Real  Character. 

E  "  Short- 
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that  we  had  any  other  alphabet,  fliould  fuppofe  earh  mark 
to  be  the  fign  of  a  fingle  found.  If  they  were  very  la- 
borious and  very  learned  indeed,  it  is  likely  they  would 
write  as  many  volumes  on  the  fubjea,  and  with  as  much 
bitternefs  againft  each  other,  as  Grammarians  have  done 
from  the  fame  fort  of  miftake  concerning  Language  :  until 
.perhaps  it  fliould  be  fuggefted  to  them,  that  there  may  be 
not  only  figns  of  founds ;  but  again,  for  the  fake  of  ab- 
breviation, figns  of  thofe  figns,  one  under  another  in  a 
continued  progreffion. 

B. 

I  think  I  begin  to  comprehend  you.  You  mean  to  fay 
that  the  errors  of  Grammarians  have  arifen  from  fuppofing 


«  Short-hand,  an  art,  as  I  have  been  told,  known  only  in  England." 

Locke  on  Education. 

In  the  Courier  de  1' Europe,  No.  41,  November  20,  1787,  is  the  following 
article  : 

"  Le  Sieur  Coulon  de  Thevenot,  a  eu  Phonneur  de  prefenter  au  roi  fa 
"  methode  d'  ecrire  auffi  vite  que  Poia  parle,  approuvec  par  P  Academie 
"  Royale  des  fciences,  et  dont  fa  Majefte  a  deigne  accepter  la  dedicace. 
"  On  fait  que  les  Anglois  font  depuis  tres-long  temps  en  poffefiion  d'une 
"  pareille  methode  adaptee  a.  leur  langage,  et  qu'  elle  leur  eft  devenue 
"  extremement  commode  et  utile  pour  recueillir  avec  beaucoup  de  precifion 
"  les  difcours  publics :  la  methode  du  Sieur  Coulon  doit  done  etre  ties- 
"  avantageux  a  la  langue  Fransoife." 

all 
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all  words  to  be  immediately  either  the  figns  of  things  or  the 
figns  of  ideas :  whereas  in  fa£t  many  words  are  merely 
abbreviations  employed  for  difpatch,  and  are  the  figns  of 
other  words.  And  that  thefe  are  the  artificial  wings  of 
Mercury,  by  means  of  which  the  Argus  eyes  of  philofophy 
have  been  cheated. 

H. 

It  is  my  meaning. 

B. 

Well.  We  can  only  judge  of  your  opinion  after  we 
have  heard  how  you  maintain  it.  Proceed,  and  (trip  him 
of  his  wings.  They  feem  eafy  enough  to  be  taken  off: 
for  it  ftrikes  me  now,  after  what  you  have  faid,  that  they 
are  indeed  put  on  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  do  not,  like 
thofe  of  other  winged  deities,  make  a  part  of  his  body. 
You  have  only  to  loofe  the  firings  from  his  feet,  and  take 
off  his  cap.  Come — Let  us  fee  what  fort  of  figure  he 
will  make  without  them. 

H. 

The  firft  aim  of  Language  was  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  :  the  fecond,  to  do  it  with  difpatch.  (I  mean  in- 
tirely  to  difregard  whatever  additions  or  alterations  have 

E  1  been 
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been  made  for  the  fake  of  beauty,  or  ornament,  eaie, 
gracefulnefs,  or  pleafure.)  The  difficulties  and  difputes 
concerning  Language  have  arifen  almoft  Entirely  from  neglect- 
ing the  confideration  of  the  latter  purpofe  of  fpeech :  which, 
though  fubordinate  to  the  former,  is  almoft  as  neceffary  in 
the  commerce  of  mankind,  and  has  a  much  greater  mare 
in  accounting  for  the  different  forts  of  words  *.  Words 
have  been  called  winged :  and  they  well  deferve  that  name, 
when  their  abbreviations  are  compared  with  the  progrefs 
which  fpeech  could  make  without  thefe  inventions ;  but 
compared  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  they  have  not  the 
fmalleft  claim  to  that  title.  Philofophers  have  calculated 
the  difference  of  velocity  between  found  and  light :  But 
who  will  attempt  to  calculate  the  difference  between  fpeech 
and  thought !  What  wonder  then  that  the  invention  of  all 
ages  mould  have  been  upon  the  ftretch  to  add  fuch  wings 

*  M.  Le  Prefident  de  Broffes,  in  his  excellent  treatife  De  la  formatkn 
mechanique  des  Langues,  torn.  a.  fays — "  On  ne  park  que  pour  etre  entendu. 
"  Le  plus  grand  avantage  d'une  langue  eft  d'etre  claire.  Tous  les  procedes 
"  de  Grammaire  ne  devroient  aller  qu'  a  ce  but."  And  again — "  Le  vul- 
«  gaire  &  les  philofophes  n'ont  d'autre  but  cn  parlant  que  de  s'expliquer 
"  clairement."  Art.  160.  Pour  le  vulgaire,  he  ftiould  have  added — & 
promptement.  And  indeed  he  is  afterwards  well  aware  of  this  :  for  Art.  I73j 
he  fays,  «  L'efprit  humain  veut  aller  vite  dans  fbn  operation  j  plus  emprefse 
w  de  s'exprimer  promptement,  que  curieux  de  s'exprimer  avec  une  juftefle 
"  exatte  &  reflechie.  S'il  n'a  pas  l'inftrument  qu'il  faudroit  employer,  il 
**  fe  fert  de  celui  qu'il  a  tout  pret." 

a  to 
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to  their  converfation  as  might  enable  it,  if  poflible,  to  keep 
pace  in  fome  meafure  with  their  minds. — Hence  chiefly 
the  variety  of  words. 

Abbreviations  are  employed  in  language  three  ways : 

1.  In  terms. 

2.  In  forts  of  words. 

3.  In  conftrudlion. 

Mr.  Locke's  EfTay  is  the  belt  guide  to  the  firjl :  and 
numbcrlefs  are  the  authors  who  have  given  particular  ex- 
planations of  the  lajl.    The  fecond  only  I  take  for  my  pro- 
vince at  prefent ;  becaufe  I  believe  it  has  hitherto  efcapeck 
the  proper  notice  of  all. 


e  n  E  A 
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chap.  n. 

SOME   CONSIDERATION   OF   MR.   LOCKE'S  ESSAY. 

B. 

J  CANNOT  recollect  one  word  of  Mr.  Locke's  that  car- 
refponds  at  all  with  any  thing  that  you  have  faid. 
The  third  Book  of  his  EfTay  is  indeed  exprefsly  written — • 
"  On  the  Nature,  Ufe  and  Signification  of  Language'1  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  concerning  abbreviations. 

H. 

I  confider  the  whole  of  Mr.  Locke's  EfTay  as  a  philofo- 
phical  account  of  the  firjl  fort  of  abbreviations  in  Language. 

B. 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  it,  it  is  certain,  not  only 
from  the  title,  but  from  his  own  declaration,  that  Mr. 
Locke  did  not  intend  or  confider  it  as  fuch  :  for  he  fays, — 
"  When  I  firft  began  this  difcourfe  of  the  Underjianding, 
6  «  and 
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"  and  a  good  while  after*  I  had  not  the  leaft  thought  that 
"  any  confideration  of  words  was  at  all  neceffary  to  it  V 

H. 

True.  And  it  is  very  ftrange  he  mould  fo  have  imagined  +. 

But 

*  Perhaps  it  was  for  mankind  a  lucky  miftake  (for  it  was  a  miftake) 
which  Mr.  Locke  made  when  he  called  his  book,  An  Eflay  on  Human 
Underftanding.  For  fome  part  of  the  ineftimabk  benefit  of  that  book  has, 
merely  on  account  of  its  title,  reached  to  many  thoufands  more  than,  I  fear, 
it  would  have  done,  had  he  called  it  (what  it  is  merely)  A  Grammatical 
EiTay,  or  a  Treatife  on  Words,  or  on  Language.  The  human  mind,  or  the 
human  undemanding,  appears  to  be  a  grand  and  noble  theme  ;  and  all  men, 
even  the  moft  infufficient,  conceive  that  to  be  a  proper  object  for  their 
contemplation  :  whilft  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  Language  (through  which 
alone  they  can  obtain  any  knowledge  beyond  the  bealts)  are  fallen  into  fuch 
extreme  difrepute  and  contempt,  that  even  thofe  who  "  neither  have  the 
"  accent  of  chriftian,  pagan,  or  man,"  nor  can  fpeak  fo  many  words  to- 
gether with  as  much  propriety  as  Balaam's  afs  did,  do  yet  imagine  words  to 
be  infinitely  beneath  the  concern  of  their  exalted  underftanding. 

+  "  Ariftotelis  profe&o  judicio  Grammaticam  non  folum  efTe  PhilofophU 
«  partem,  (id  quod  nemo  fanus  negat)  :  fed  ne  ab  ejus  quidem  cognitionc 
«  diffolvi  poffe  intelligeremus."  J.  C.  Scaliger  de  Caufts.  Prsfat. 

"  And  laftly,"  fays  Bacon,  «  let  us  confider  the  falfe  appearances  that 
"  are  impofed  upon  us  by  words,  which  *re  framed  and  applied  according 
"  to  the  conceit  and  capacities  of  the  vulgar  fort :  and  although  we  think 
"  we  govern  our  words,  and  prefcribe  it  well — loquendum  ut  vulgus,  fenti- 
«  endum  ut  Japientes  ;— yet  certain  it  is,  that  words,  as  a  Tartar's  bow,  do 
"  moot  back  upon  the  underftanding  of  the  wifeft,  and  mightily  entangle 

"  and 
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But  what  immediately  follows  ? — «  But  when,  having 
"  paffed  over  the  original  and  compofition  of  our  •  ideas, 
"  I  began  to  examine  the  extent  and  certainty  of  our 
"  knowledge  ;  I  found  it  had  fo  near  a  connexion  with 
"  words,  that  unlefs  their  force  and  manner  of  fignification 
"  were  firft  well  obferved,  there  could  be  very  little  faid 
"  clearly  and  pertinently  concerning  knowledge  :  which 
«  being  converfant  about  truth,  had  conflantly  to  do  with 
"  propositions.  And  though  it  terminated  in  things,  yet 
"  it  was  for  the  moft  part  fo  much  by  the  intervention  of 
"  words,  that  they  feemed  fcarce  feparable  from  our  general 
"  knowledge." 

And  again,' — ■"  I  am  apt  to  imagine  that,  were  the  im- 
"  perfeSiions  of  Language,  as  the  inftrument  of  knowledge, 


"  and  pervert  the  judgment.  So  as  it  is  almoft  neceffary  in  all  contro- 
"  verfies  and  di  imputations  to  imitate  the  wifdom  of  the  mathematicians,  in 
"  fetting  down  in  the  very  beginning  the  definitions  of  our  words  and  terms, 
"  that  others  may  know  how  we  accept  and  underftand -them,  and  whether 
,(  they  concur  with  us  or  no.  For  it  cometh  to  pafs,  for  want  of  this,  that 
"  we  are  fure  to  end  there  where  we  ought  to  have  begun,  which  is  in 
*'  queftions  and  differences  about  words." 

•Of  the  Advancement  of  Learning. 

1  It  may  appear  prefumptuous,  but  it  is  neceffary  here  to  declare  my 
opinion  j  that  Mr.  Locke  in  his  Effay  never  did  advance  one  ftep  beyond 
the  origin  of  Ideas  and  the  compofition  of  Terms. 

«  more 
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"  more  thoroughly  weighed,  a  great  many  of  the  contro- 
"  verfies  that  make  fuch  a  noife  in  the  world  would  of 
"  themfelves  ceale  ;  and  the  way  to  knowledge,  and  per- 
"  haps  peace  too,  lie  a  great  deal  opener  than  it  does 

So  that,  from  thefe  and  a  great  many  other  pafTagcs 
throughout  the  EfTay,  you  may  perceive  that  the  more  he 
reflected  and  fearched  into  the  human  underftanding,  the 
more  he  was  convinced  of  the  necefiity  of  an  attention  to 
Language;  and  of  the  infeparable  connexion  between 
words  and  knowledge. 


*  "  This  defign  (fays  Wilkins)  will  likewife  contribute  much  to  the 
"  clearing  of  fome  of  our  modern  differences  in  religion  |"  (and  he  might 
have  added,  in  all  other  difputable  fubjects ;  efpecially  in  matters  of  law 
and  civil  government  -,)—"  by  unmafldng  many  wild  errors,  that  ftielter 
"  themfelves  under  the  difguife  of  affected  phrafes;  which,  being  phi- 
"  lofophically  unfolded,  and  rendered  according  to  the  genuine  and  natural 
"  importance  of  words,  will  appear  to  be  inconfiftencies  and  contradictions. 
•*  And  feveral  of  thofe  pretended  myfterious,  profound  notions,  expreffed 
"  in  great  fwelling  words,  whereby  fome  men  fet  up  for  reputation,  being 
"  this  way  examined,  will  appear  to  be  either  nonfenfe,  or  very  flat  and 
"  jejune.  And  though  it  Ihould  be  of  no  other  ufe  but  this,  yet  were 
"  it  in  thefe  days  well  worth  a  man's  pains  and  ftudy ;  confidering  the 
"  common  mifchief  that  is  done,  and  the  many  impoftures  and  cheats  that 
"  are  put  upon  men,  under  the  difguife  of  affected,  infignificant  phrafes." 

Epijl.  Dedicat. 


F 


B.  Yes. 
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B. 

Yes.  And  therefore  he  wrote  the  third  Book  of  his  Eflay, 
on — «  the  Nature,  Ufe,  and  Signification  of  Language." 
But  you  fay,  the  whole  of  the  Eflay  concerns  Language : 
whereas  the  two  firft  Books  concern  the  Origin  and  Com- 
pofition  of  Ideas :  and  he  exprefsly  declares  that  it  was  not 
till  after  he  had  patted  over  them,  that  he  thought  any 
confideration  of  words  was  at  all  neceflary. 

H. 

If  he  had  been  aware  of  this  fooner,  that  is,  before  he 
had  treated  of  (what  he  calls)  the  origin  and  compofition  of 
Ideas  ;  I  think  it  would  have  made  a  great  difference  in  his 
Eflay.  And  therefore  I  faid,  Mr.  Locke's  Eflay  is  the  beft 
Guide  to  the  firft  fort  of  Abbreviations. 

B. 

Perhaps  you  imagine  that,  if  he  had  been  aware  that 
iie  was  only  writing  concerning  Language,  he  might  have 
avoided  treating  of  the  origin  of  Ideas  ;  and  fo  have  efcaped 
the  quantity  of  abufe  which  has  been  unjuftly  poured  upon 
him  for  his  opinion  on  that  fubject. 

H. 

No.    I  think  he  would  have  fet  out  juft  as  he  did,  with 
the  origin  of  Ideas ;  the  proper  ftarting-poft  of  a  Gram- 
i  rnariau. 
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marian  who  is  to  treat  of  their  figns.  Nor  is  he  Angular 
in  referring  them  all  to  the  Senfes ;  and  in  beginning  an 
account  of  Language  in  that  manner  *« 

B.  What 


*  Nihil  in  intellects  quod  non  prius  in  fcnfu,  is,  as  well  as  its  converter, 
an  antient  and  well  known  pofition. 

Sicut  in  fpeculo  ea  quas  videntur  non  funt,  fed  corum  fpecies  ;  ita  quas 
intelligimus,  ea  funt  re  ipsa  extra  nos,  eorumque  fpecies  in  nobis.  Eft 
enim  quaft  rerum  fpeculum  intellect  us  nofter cui,  nifi  per  Jenjum  reprefentcntur 
res,  nihil Jcit  ipje.  J.  C.  Scaligkr,  de  caufis,  L.  L.  Cap.  lxvi. 

"  I  fenfi  (fays  Buonmattei)  in  un  certo  modo  potrebbon  dirii  Miniftri, 
"  Nunzj,  Famigliari,  o  Segretarj  dello  'ntelletto.  E  accioche  lo  Efempio 
«  ce  ne  faccia  piu  capaci, — Imaginianci  di  vedere  alcun  Principe,  ilqual  fe 
"  ne  ftia  nclla  fua  corte,  nel  fuo  palazzo.  Non  vede  egli  con  gli  occhi 
"  propj,  ne  ode  co'  propj  orecchi  quel  che  per  lo  ftato  fi  faccia:  ma  col 
"  tenere  in  diverfi  luoghi  varj  Miniftri  che  lo  ragguagliono  di  cio  che  fegue, 
"  viene  a  fapere  intender  per  coral  relazione  ogni  cofa,  e  bene  fpeflb  molto 
"  piu  minutamente  e  piu  perfettamente  degli  ftelTi  miniftri :  Pcrche  quegli 
"  avendo  femplicemente  notizia  di  quel  che  avvenuto  iia  nella  lor  citta  o 
«  provincia,  rimangon  di  tutto  '1  refto  ignoranti,  e  di  facile  pofibn  fin  delle 
M  cofe  vedute  ingannarti.  Dove  il  principe  puo  aver  di  tutto  il  feguito 
"  rognizione  in  un  fubito,  che  fervendogli  per  riprova  d'  ogni  particolar 
"  riferitogli,  non  lo  lafcia  cofi  facilmente  ingannare.  Cofi,  dico,  e  V  In- 
«  telletto  umano ;  ilquale  eflendo  di  tutte  1'  altre  potenze  e  Signore  e  Prin- 
«  cipe,  Te  ne  fta  nella  fua  ordinaria  refidenza  ripofto,  e  non  vede  ne  ode 
«  cofa  che  fi  faccia  di  fuori :  Ma  avendo  cinque  miniftri  che  lo  ragguaglian 
«  di  quel  che  fuccede,  uno  nella  region  della  vifta,  un  altro  nella  giurifdizion 
«  dell'  udito,  quelk)  nella  provincia  del  gufto,  quefto  ne'  paefi  dell'  odorato, 
'*  e  queft'  altro  nel  diftietto  del  tatto,  viene  a  fapere  per  mezzo  del  difcorfo 
"  ogni  cofa  in  univerfale,  tanto  piu  de'  fenfi  perfettamente,  quanto  1  fenfi 

p  2  <(  ciafcuno 
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B. 

What  difference  then  do  you  imagine  it  would  have  made 
in  Mr.  Locke's  EfTay,  if  he  had  fooner  been  aware  of  the 
infeparable  connexion  between  words  and  knowledge ;  or, 
in  the  language  of  Sir  Hugh,  in  Shakefpeare,  that  "  the 
"  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mind  * 

H. 

Much.  And  amongft  many  other  things,  I  think  he 
would  not  have  talked  of  the  compojition  of  ideas ;  but 

<c  ciafcuno  intendendo  nella  fua  pura  potenza,  non  poflbn  per  tutte  come  lo 
cc  'ntelletto  difcorrere.  E  ficcome  il  Principe,  fenza  lafciarfi  vedere  o  fen- 
"  tire3  fa  noto  altrui  la  fua  volonta  per  mezzo  degli  ftefii  miniftri  cofi  an 
"  cora  1'  Intelletto  fa  intenderfi  per  via  de  medefimi  Senfi." 

Buonmattei.  Trait.  2.  Cap.  i. 

'  "  Divers  philofophers  hold  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the  mind." 

Merry  Wives  of  PFindfor,  Act  i.  Scene  4. 

Rowland  Jones  agrees  with  his  countryman.  Sir  Hugh  Evans.  In  his. 
;<  Origin  of  Language  and  Nations,"  Preface,  page  17,  he  fays  (after 
others) — "  I  think  that  Language  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  mere  arbi- 
l<  trary  founds ;  or  any  thing  lefs  than  a  part,  at  leafi,  of  that  living  foul 
"  w  hich  God  is  faid  to  have  breathed  into  man."  This  method  of  re- 
ft ning  words  immediately  to  God  as  their  framer,.  is  a  fhort  cut  to  efcape 
inquiry  and  explanation.  It  faves  the  philofopher  much  trouble  ;  but  leaves, 
mankind  in  great  ignorance,  and  leads  to  great  error. — Non  dignus  vindice 
nodus. — God  having  furnifhed  man  with  fenfts  and  with  organs  of  articu- 
lation ;  as  he  has  alfo  with  water,  lime  and  fand ;  it  mould  feem  no  more 
neceffary  to  form  the  words  for  man,  than  to  temper  the  mortar. 

would 
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would  have  feen  that  it  was  merely  a  contrivance  of  Lan- 
guage :  and  that  the  only  compofition  was  in  the  terms ;  and 
confequently  that  it  was  as  improper  to  fpeak  of  a  complex 
idea,  as  it  would  be  to  call  a  conftellation  a  complex  ftar : 
And  that  they  are  not  ideas,  but  merely  terms,  which  are 
general  and  abjlratl.     I  think  too  that  he  would  have  feen 
the  advantage  of  "  thoroughly  weighing"  not  only  (as  he 
fays)  ft  the  imperfeBions  of  Language     but  its  perfetlions 
alfo  :  For  the  perfections  of  Language,  not  properly  under- 
ftood,  have  been  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  imper- 
fections of  our  philofophy.    And  indeed,  from  number- 
lefs  paiTages  throughout  his  Elfay,  Mr.  Locke  feems  to  me 
to  have  fufpected  lbmething  of  this  fort :  and  efpecially 
from  what  he  hints  in  his  laft  chapter;  where,  fpeaking 
of  the  doctrine  of  figns,  he  fays — "  The  confideration  then 
"  of  Ideas  and  Words,  as  the  great  instruments  of  know- 
"  ledge,  makes  m>  defpicable  part  of  their  contemplation 
"  who  would  take  a  view  of  human  knowledge  in  the 
"  whole  extent  of  it.    And  perhaps,  if  they  were  di/linBfy 
"  weighed  and  duly  confidered,  they  would  afford  us  another 
"  fort  of  Logick  and  Critick  than  what  we  have  hitherto 
"  been  acquainted  with." 

B. 

Do  not  you  think  that  what  you  now  advance  will 
bear  a  difpute :    and  that  forne  better  arguments  than 

your 
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your  bare  affertion  are  necefTary  to  make  us  adopt  your 
opinion  ? 

H. 

Yes.  To  many  perfons  much  more  would  be  necefTary ; 
but  not  to  you.  I  only  defire  you  to  read  the  Effay  over 
again  with  attention,  and  fee  whether  all  that  its  immortal 
author  has  juftly  concluded  will  not  hold  equally  true  and 
clear,  if  you  fubftitute  the  compoiition,  8cc.  of  terms 
wherever  he  has  fuppofed  a  compoiition,  &c.  of  ideas. 
And  if  that  ihall  upon  ftricl:  examination  appear  to  you  to 
be  the  cafe,  you  will  need  no  other  argument  againft  the 
compofition  of  Ideas :  It  being  exactly  fimilar  to  that  un- 
answerable one  which  Mr.  Locke  himfelf  declares  to  be 
fufficient  againft  their  being  innate.  For  the  fuppofition 
is  unnecefTary  :  Every  purpofe  for  which  the  compoiition 
of  Ideas  was  imagined  being  more  eafily  and  naturally 
anfwered  by  the  compofition  of  Terms  :  whilft  at  the  fame 
time  it  does  likewife  clear  up  many  difficulties  in  which  the 
fuppofed  compofition  of  Ideas  neceffarily  involves  us.  And, 
though  this  is  the  only  argument  I  mean  to  ufe  at  prefent, 
(becaufe  I  would  not  willingly  digrefs  too  far,  and  it  is  not 
the  necefTary  foundation  for  what  I  have  undertaken)  yet  I 
will  venture  to  fay,  that  it  is  an  eafy  matter,  upon  Mr. 
Locke's  own  principles  and  a  phyfical  confideration  of  the 

Senfea 
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Senfes  and  the  Mind,  to  prove  the  impofiibility  of  the 
compofition  of  Ideas. 

B. 

Well.  Since  you  do  not  intend  to  build  any  thing  upon 
it,  we  may  fafely  for  the  prefent  fuppofe  what  you  have 
advanced ;  and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  greateft  part  of 
Mr.  Locke's  Eflay,  that  is,  all  which  relates  to  what  he 
calls  the  compofition,  abftra£ion,  complexity,  generaliza- 
tion, relation,  &c.  of  Ideas,  does  indeed  merely  concern 
Language.  But,  pray,  let  me  alk  you ;  If  fo,  what  has 
Mr.  Locke  done  in  the  third  Book  of  his  Eflay  ?  In  which 
he  profejpsdfy  treats  of  the  nature,  ufe,  and  fignification  of 
Language  f 

H. 

He  has  really  done  little  elfe  but  enlarge  upon  what  he 
had  faid  before,  when  he  thought  he  was  treating  only  of 
Ideas  :  that  is,  he  has  continued  to  treat  of  the  compofition 
of  terms.  For  though,  in  the  paflage  I  have  before 
quoted,  he  fays,  that  «  unlefs  the  force  and  manner  of 
«  fignification  of  words  are  firft  well  obferved,  there  can 
«  be  very  little  faid  clearly  and  pertinently  concerning 
«  knowledge ;"— and  though  this  is  the  declared  reafon  of 
writing,  his  third  Book  concerning  Language,  as  difiindt 

from 
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from  Ideas ;  yet  he  continues  to  treat  fmgly,  a5  before, 
concerning  the  Force  *  of  words ;  and  has  not  advanced 
one  fyllable  concerning  their  Manner  of  lignification. 

The  only  Diviiion  Mr.  Locke  has  made  of  words,  is, 
iator — Names  of  Ideas  and  Particles.     This  divifion  is  not 
made  regularly  and  formally ;  but  is  referved  to  his  feventh 
Chapter.    And  even  there  it  is  done  in  a  very  cautious? 
doubting,  loofe,  uncertain  manner,  very  different  from  that 
incomparable  author's  ufual  method  of  proceeding.  For, 
though  the  general  title  of  the  feventh  Chapter  is, — Of 
Particles-, — yet  he  feems  to  chufe  to  leave  it  uncertain 
whether  he  does  or  does  not  include  Verbs  in  that  title,  and 
particularly  what  he  calls   "  the  Marks  of  the  Mind's 
"  affirming  or  denying."    And  indeed  he  himfelf  acknow- 
ledges, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Molyneux,  that — "  Some  parts 
"  of  that  third  Book  concerning  Words,  though  the 
"  thoughts  were  eafy  and  clear  enough,  yet  coft  him  more 
"  pains  to  exprefs  than  all  the  reft  of  his  EfTay.    And  that 
"  therefore  he  mould  not  much  wonder  if  there  were  in 
«  fome  parts  of  it  obfeurity  and  doubtfulnefs."  Now 
whenever  any  man  finds  this  difficulty  to  exprefs  himfelf, 


*  The  Force  of  a  word  depends  upon  the  number  of  Ideas  of  which  that 
word  is  the  fign.  6 

in 
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in  a  language  with  which  he  is  well  acquainted,  let  him  be 
perfuaded  that  his  thoughts  are  not  clear  enough :  for,  as 
Swift  (I  think)  has  fomewhere  obferved,  "  When  the 
"  water  is  clear  you  will  eafily  fee  to  the  bottom." 

The  whole  of  this  vague  Chapter — Of  Particles — 
(which  fhould  have  contained  an  account  of  every  thing 
but  Nouns)  is*" comprized  in  two  pages  and  a  half:  and  all 
the  reft  of  the  Third  Book  concerns  only,  as  before,  the 
Force  of  the  names  of  Ideas. 

B. 

How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Do  you  fuppofe  he 
was  unacquainted  with  the  opinions  of  Grammarians,  or 
that  he  defpifed  the  fubjecl:? 

H. 

No.  I  am  very  fure  of  the  contrary.  For  it  is  plain 
he  did  not  defpife  the  fubjedl: ;  fmce  he  repeatedly  and 
ftrongly  recommends  it  to  others :  and  at  every  ftep 
throughout  his  EfTay,  I  find  the  moft  evident  marks  of  the 
journey  he  had  himielf  taken  through  all  their  works. 
But  it  appears  that  he  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  what 
he  found  there  concerning  Particles:  For  he  complains 
that  «  this  part  of  Grammar  has  been  as  much  negle&ed, 

G  "  as 
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"  as  fome  others  over-diligently  cultivated."    And  fays, 
"  that  "  He  who  would  fhew  the  right  ufe  of  Particles, 
"  and  what  fignificancy  and  force  they  have,"  (that  is, 
according  to  his  own  divifion,  the  right  ufe,  fignificancy, 
and  force  of  all  words  except  the  names  of  Ideas)  "  mull 
**  take  a  little  more  pains,  enter  into  his  own  thoughts, 
"  and  obferve  nicely  the  feveral  poftures  of  his  mind  in 
«  difcourfing."    For  thefe  Particles,  he  fays, — "  are  all 
«4  marks  of  fome  atlion  or  intimation  of  the  Mind;  and 
«  therefore,  to  underftand  them  rightly,  the  feveral  views, 
«  poftures,  ftands,  turns,  limitations  and  exceptions,  and 
«  feveral  other  thoughts  of  the  Mind,  for  which  we  have 
"  either  none  or  very  deficient  names,  are  diligently  to  be 
"  ft  tidied.    Of  thefe  there  are  a  great  variety,  much 
"  exceeding  the  number  of  Particles."    For  himfelf,  he 
declines  the  talk,  however  neceffary  and  neglected  by  all 
others;  and  that  for  no  better  reafon  than — "  I  intend 
"  not  here  a  full  explication  of  this  fort  of  figns."  And 
yet  he  was  (as  he  profeffed  and  thought)  writing  on  the 
human  Underfianding ;    and  therefore  Ihould  not  furely 
have  left  mankind  ftill  in  the  fame  darknefs  in  which  he 
found  them,  concerning  thefe  hitherto  unnamed  and  (but 
by  himfelf)  undif covered  operations  of  the  Mind. 

J* 
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In  fhort,  this  feventh  Chapter  is,  to  me,  a  full  confemon 
and  proof  that  he  had'  riot  fettled  his  own  opinion  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  fignincation  of  Words :  that  it  mil  re- 
mained (though  he  did  not  chufe  to  have  it  fo  underftood) 
a  Defideratum  with  him,  as  it  did  with  our  great  Bacon 
before  him  :  and  therefore  that  he  would  not  decide  any 
thing  about  it;  but  confined  hinofe)f  to  the  profecution  of 
his  original  inquiry  concerning  the  firft  fort  of  Abbrevia- 
tions^ which  is  by  far  the  moft  important  to  knowledge, 
and  which  he  fnppofed  to  belong  to  Ideas. 

But  though  he  declined  the  fubject,  he  evidently  leaned 
towards  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle,  Scaliger,  and  Mem  de  Port 
Royal :  and  therefore,  without  having  fufficiently  examined 
their  pofition,  he  too  haftiiy  adopted  their  notion  concern- 
ing the  pretended  Copula — "  Is,  and  Is  not."  He  fuppofed 
with  them,  that  affirming  and  denying  were  operations  of 
the  Mind;  and  referred  all  the  other  forts  of  Words  to  the 
fame  fourcc.  Though,  if  the  different  forts  of  Words  had 
been  (as  he  was  willing  to  believe)  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  different  operations  of  the  Mind,  it  was  almoft  im- 
poffible  they  mould  have  efcaped  the  penetrating  eyes  of 
Mr.  Locke. 


G  i 
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CHAP.  III. 

OF   THE   FARTS   OF  SPEECH. 

B. 

You  faid  fome  time  ago,  very  truly,  that  the  number  of 
Parts  of  Speech  was  varioully  reckoned  :  and  that  it 
has  not  to  this  moment  been  fettled,  what  fort  of  difference 
in  words  Ihould  entitle  them  to  hold  a  feparate  rank  by 
themfelves. 

By  what  you  have  fince  advanced,  this  matter  feems  to 
be  ten  times  more  unfettled  than  it  was  before  :  for  you 
have  difcarded  the  differences  of  Things,  and  the  differences 
of  Ideas,  and  the  different  operations  of  the  Mind,  as  guides 
to  a  divifion  of  Language.  Now  I  cannot  for  my  life 
imagine  any  other  principle  that  you  have  left  to  conduct 
us  to  the  Parts  of  Speech. 


H.  I 
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H. 

I  thought  I  had  laid  down  in  the  beginning,  the  princi- 
ples upon  which  we  were  to  proceed  in  our  inquiry  into 
the  manner  of  fignification  of  words. 

B. 

Which  do  you  mean  ? 

H. 

The  fame  which  Mr.  Locke  employs  in  his  inquiry  into 
the  Force  of  words :  viz. — The  two  great  purpofes  of 
fpeech. 

B. 

And  to  what  distribution  do  they  lead  you  ? 

H. 

1.  To  words  necejfary  for  the  communication  of  our 
Thoughts.  And 

2.  To  Abbreviations i  employed  for  the  fake  of  difpatch. 

B. 

How  many  of  each  do  you  reckon  ?  And  which  arc 
they  ? 

•H.  In 
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H. 

In  what  particular  language  do  you  mean  ?•  For,  if  you 
do  not  confine  your  queftion,  you  might  as  reasonably 
expedt  me  (according  to  the  fable)  "  to  make  a  coat  to  fit 
"  the  moon  in  all  her  changes.'' 

B. 

Why  ?  Are  they  not  the  fame  in  all  languages  ? 

H. 

Thofe  neceffary  to  the  communication  of  our  thought; 
are. 

B. 

And  are  not  the  others  alfo  t 

H. 

No.    Very  different. 

B. 

I  thought  we  were  talking  of  Univcrfal  Grammar. 

H. 

I  mean  fo  too.  But  I  cannot  anfwer  the  whole  of  your 
queftion,  unlefs  you  confine  it  to  fome  particular  language 

t  with 
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with  which  I  am  acquainted.  However,  that  need  not 
difturb  you  :  for  you  will  find  afterwards  that  the  princi- 
ples will  apply  univerfally. 

B. 

Well.  For  the  prefent  then  confine  yourfelf  to  the 
necejfary  Parts :  and  exemplify  in  the  Englifti. 

H. 

In  Englifh,  and  in  all  Languages,  there  are  only  two 
forts  of  words  which  are  neceffaty  for  the  communication 
of  our  thoughts. 

B. 

And  they  are  ? 

H. 

1 .  Noun,  and 

2.  Verb. 

B. 

Thefe  are  the  common  names,  and  I  fuppofe  you  ufe 
them  according  to  the  common  acceptation. 

H. 

I  mould  not  otherwife  have  chofen  them,  but  becaufe 
ttuy  are  commonly  employed ;  and  it  would  not  be  eafy 

to 
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todifpoflefs  them  of  their  prefcriptive  title:  befides,  with- 
out doing  any  mifchief,  it  faves  time  in  our  difcpurfe* 
-And  I  ufe  them  according  to  their  common  acceptation. 

B. 

But  you  have  not  all  this  while  informed  me  how  many 
Parts  of  Speech  .you  mean  to  lay  down. 

H. 

That  fliall  be  as  you  pleafe.  Either  Two,  or  Twenty, 
or  more..  In  the  Ariel  fenfe  of  the  term,  no  doubt  both 
the  neceflary  words  and  the  Abbreviations  are  all  of  them 
Parts  of  Speech ;  becaufe  they  are  all  ufeful  in  Language, 
and  each  has  a  different  manner  of  lignification.  But  I 
think  it  of  great  confequence  both  to  knowledge  and  to 
Languages,  to  keep  the  words  employed  for  the  different 
purpofes  of  fpeech,  as  diftinct  as  poflible.  And  therefore 
I  am  inclined  to  allow  that  rank  only  to  the  necejjary 
words  *  :  and  to  include  all  the  others  (which  are  not 
neceffary  to  fpeech,  but  merely  Jubjiitutes  of  the  firft  fort) 
under  the  title  of  Abbreviations. 


*  "  Res  neceflarias  Philofophus  primo  loco  ftatuit :  accefforias  autem  & 
"  vicarias,  mox." 

I.  C.  Scaliger  de  Caufis  L.  L.  cap.  no. 
3  B.  Merely 
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B. 


Merely  Subftitutes !  You  do  not  mean  that  you  can  dif- 
courfe  as  well  without  as  with  them  ? 

H. 

Not  as  well.  A  fledge  cannot  be  drawn  along  as 
fmoothly,  and  eafily,  and  fwiftly,  as  a  carriage  with  wheels; 
but  it  may  be  dragged. 

B. 

Do  you  mean  then  that,  without  ufing  any  other  fort  of 
word  whatever,  and  merely  by  the  means  of  the  Noun 
and  Verb  alone,  you  can  relate  or  communicate  any  thing 
that  I  can  relate  or  communicate  with  the  help  of  all  the 
others  ? 

H. 

Yes.  It  is  the  great  proof  of  all  I  have  advanced: 
And,  upon  trial,  you  will  find  that  you  may  do  the  fame. 
But,  after  the  long  habit  and  familiar  ufe  of  Abbreviations, 
your  ficft  attempts  to  do  without  them  will  feem  very 
aukward  to  you ;  and  you  will  {tumble  as  often  as  a  horfe, 
long  ufed  to  be  fhod,  that  has  newly  caft  his  fhoes. 
Though  indeed  (even  with  thofe  who  have  not  the  habit 
to  ftruggle  againft)  without  Abbreviations,  Language  can 

H  S'et 
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get  on  but  lamely :  and  therefore  they  have  been  intro- 
duced, in  different  plenty,  and  more  or  lefs  happily,  in  all 
Languages.  And  upon  thefe  two  points — Abbreviation  of 
Terms,  and  Abbreviation  in  the  manner  of  Jignification  of 
words — depends  the  refpective  excellence  of  every  Language. 
All  their  other  comparative  advantages  are  trifling. 

B. 

I  like  your  method  of  proof  very  well ;  and  will  cer- 
tainly put  it  to  the  trial.  But  before  I  can  do  that  pro- 
perly, you  muft  explain  your  Abbreviations  :  that  I  may 
know  what  they  ftand  for,  and  what  words  to  put  in  their 
room. 

H. 

Would  you  have  me  then  pafs  over  the  two  necejfary 
Parts  of  Speech  ;  and  proceed  immediately  to  their  Abbre- 
viations ? 

B. 

If  you  will.  For  I  fuppofe  you  agree  with  the  common 
opinion,  concerning  the  words  which  you  have  diftin- 
guifhed  as  neceffary  to  the  communication  of  our  thoughts. 
Thofe  you  call  neceffary,  I  fnppofe  you  allow  to  be  the 
Jigns  of  different  forts  of  Ideas,  or  of  different  operations 
of  the  mind. 

i  H.  Indeed 
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H. 

Indeed  I  do  not.    The  bufinefs  of  the  mind,  as  far  as 
it  concerns  Language,  appears  to  me  to  be  very  fimple. 
It  extends  no  farther  than  to  receive  Imprefiions,  that  is, 
to  have  Senfations  or  Feelings.     What  are  called  its  opera- 
tions, are  merely  the  operations  of  Language.    A  con- 
fideration  of  Ideas,  or  of  the  Mind,  or  of  things  (relative 
to  the  Parts  of  Speech)  will  lead  us  no  farther  than  to 
Nouns  :  i.  e.  the  figns  of  thofe  imprefiions,  or  names  of 
ideas.    The  other  Part  of  Speech,  the  Verb,  muft  be  ac- 
counted for  from  the  neceffary  ufe  of  it  in  communication. 
It  is  in  fa&  the  communication  itfelf :  and  therefore  well 
denominated  p^«,  diBum.    For  the  Verb  is  quod  kqtti- 
mur  * ;  the  Noun,  de  quo. 

B. 

Let  us  proceed  then  regularly ;  and  hear  what  you  have 
to  fay  on  each  of  your  two  neceffary  Parts  of  Speech. 


*  «  Alteram  eft  quod  loquimur ;  alteram  de  quo  loquimur." 

Quinctil.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF    THE  NOUN. 
H. 

Q  F  the  firft  Part  of  Speech — the  Noun, — it  being  the 
beft  underftood,  and  therefore  the  moft  fpoken  of  by- 
others,  I  mall  need  at  prefent  to  fay  little  more  than  that 
it  is  the  fimple  or  complex^  the  particular  or  general  fign 
or  name  of  one  or  more  Ideas. 

I  mall  only  remind  you,  that  at  this  ftage  of  our  in- 
quiry concerning  Language,  comes  in  moft  properly  the 
confideration  of  the  Force  of  terms  :  which  is  the  whole 
bufinefs  of  Mr.  Locke's  EfTay  ;  to  which  I  refer  you.  And 
I  imagine  that  Mr.  Locke's  intention  of  confining  himfelf 
to  the  confideration  of  the  Mind  only,  was  the  reafon  that 
he  went  no  farther  than  to  the  Force  of  Terms  ;  and  did 
not  meddle  with  their  Manner  of  fignification,  to  which 
the  Mind  alone  could  never  lead  him. 

B.  Do 
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B. 

Do  you  fay  nothing  of  the  Declenfion,  Number,  Cafe 
and  Gender  of  Nouns  ?  , 

H. 

At  prefent  nothing.  There  is  no  pains-worthy  diffi- 
culty nor  difpute  about  them. 

B. 

Surely  there  is  about  the  Gender.  And  Mr.  Harris  par- 
ticularly has  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  treat  at  large  of 
what  others  have  llightly  hinted  concerning  it  *  :  and  has 
fupported  his  reafoning  by  a  long  lift  of  poetical  authori- 
ties.   What  think  you  of  that  part  of  his  book.  ? 


*  «  Pythagorici  fexum  in  cuntiis  agnofcunt,  &c.  Agens,  Mas;  Patiens, 
"  Fcemina.  Quapropter  Deus  dicunt  mafculine ;  Terra,  foeminine ;  & 
«  Ignis,  mafculine;  &  Aqua,  foeminine:  quoniam  in  his  Atlio,  in  iftis 
«  PaJJio  relucebat." 

Campanella. 

«  In  rebus  inveniuntur  duns  proprieties  generales,  lcilicet  propnetas 
"  Agentis,  &  proprietas  Patientis.  Genus  eft  modus  fignificandi  nominis 
"  fumptus  a  proprietate  attiva  vel  paffiva.  Genus  mafculinum  eft  modus 
"  fignificandi  rem  fub  proprietate  agentis :  Genus  femininum  eft  modus 
"  fignificandi  rem  fub  proprietate  patientis." 

Scotus-Gram..Spec.  Cap.  xvi. 


H.  That,. 
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H. 

That,  with  the  reft  of  it,  he  had  much  better  have  let 
it  alone.  And  as  for  his  poetical  authorities  ;  the  Mufes 
(as  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Peachum  fay  of  her  own  fex  in  cafes 
of  murder)  are  bitter  bad  judges  in  matters  of  philofophy. 
Befides  that  Reafon  is  an  arrant  Defpot ;  who,  in  his  own 
dominions,  admits  of  no  authority  but  his  own.  And 
Mr.  Harris  is  particularly  unfortunate  in  the  very  outfet  of 
that — "  fubtle  kind  of  reafoning  (as  he  calls  it)  which 
"  difcerns  even  in  things  without  fex,  a  diftant  analogy  to 
"  that  great  natural  diftincYion."  For  his  very  firft  in- 
ftances,~the  sun  and  the  moon, — deftroy  the  whole  fub- 
tilty  of  this  kind  of  reafoning  *.  For  Mr.  Harris  ought 
to  have  known,  that  in  many  Aliatic  Languages,  and  in 
all  the  northern  Languages  of  this  part  of  the  globe  which 
we  inhabit,  and  particularly  in  our  Mother-language  the 
Anglo-faxon  (from  which  sun  and  moon  are  immediately 

*  It  can  only  have  been  Mr.  Harris's  authority,  and  the  ill-founded  praifes 
lavifbed  on  his  performance,  that  could  miflead  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  his  thirteenth 

letture,  haftily  and  without  examination,  to  fay  "  Thus,  for  example, 

"  the  sun  having  a  ftronger,  and  the  moon  a  weaker  influence  over  the 
"  world,  and  there  being  but  two  celeftial  bodies  fo  remarkable ;  All  nations, 
"  I  believe,  that  ufe  genders,  have  afcribed  to  the  Sun  the  gender  of  the 
"  Male,  and  to  the  Moon  that  of  the  Female." 

In  the  Gothic,  Anglo-faxon,  German,  Dutch,  Danilh  and  Swedilh,  sun 
is  feminine :  In  modern  Ruffian  it  is  neuter. 

derived 
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derived  to  us)  sun  is  Feminine,  and  moon  is  Mafculine  *. 
So  feminine  is  the  Sun,  ["  that  fair  hot  wench  in  flame- 
«  colour'd  taffata"]  t  that  our  northern  Mythology  makes 
her  the  Wife  of  Tuifco. 

And  if  our  Englifh  Poets,  Shakefpeare,  Milton,  &c. 
have,  by  a  familiar  Profopopeia,  made  them  of  different 
genders ;  it  is  only  becaufe,  from  their  claffical  reading, 
they  adopted  the  fouthern  not  the  northern  mythology  ; 
and  followed  the  pattern  of  their  Greek  and  Roman  matters. 


*  (C 


Apud  Saxones,  Luna,  Mona.  Mona  autem  Germanis  fupenonbus 
«  Mon,  alias  Man;  a  Mom,  alias  Mcm  veterrimo  iplbrum  rege  &  Deo 
«  patrio,  quern  Tacitus  meminit,  &  in  Luna  celebrabanr._Ex  hoc  Lunam 
«  mafculino  dicunt  genere,  Her  Mom:  Dotmnamque  ejus  & 

«  Amafiara,  e  cujus  afpeftu  alias  languet,  alias  refipifcit,  Die  Son ;  quafi 
«  huMC  Lunam,  banc  Solem.  Hinc  &  Idolum  Lunas  viri  fingebant  fpecie; 
«  non,  ut  Verftegan  opinatur,  foeminas."  Spelman's  GloflT.  Mona. 

«  De  generibus  Nominum  (qua:  per  articulos,  adjeftiva,  participia,  & 
«  pronomina  indicantur)  hie  nihil  tradimus.  Obiter  tamen  obfervet  Leftoiv 
«  ut  ut  minuta  res  eft,  Solem  (Summo  vel  Sume)  in  Anglo- faxonica  efle 
«  fcemin'mi  generis,  &  LttMam  {Mona)  efle  mafculini:'    G.  Hickes. 

«  Quomodo  item  Sol  eft  virile,  Germanicum  Sum,  fcetnininunu  Dicunt 
«  enim  Die  Sunn,  non  Der  Sunn.  Unde  &  Solem  Tuifconis  uxorem  fuifle 
«  fabulantur."  G.  J.  Voflius. 

•J-  1  ft.  part  of  Henry  4th.  \ 

Figure 
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Figure  apart,  in  our  Language,  the  names  of  things 
without  fex  are  alfo  without  gender  *.  And  this,  not  be- 
caufe  our  Reafoning  or  Underftanding  differs  from  theirs 
who  gave  them  gender ;  (which  muft  be  the  cafe,  if  the 


*  "  Sexus  enim  non  nifi  in  Animali,  aut  in  iis  quse  Animalis  naturam 
"  imitantur,  ut  Arbores.    Sed  ab  ufu  hoc  factum  eft;  qui  nunc  mafculinum 

cc  fexum,  nunc  fcemininum  attribuilfet.  Proprium  autem  generum  efie 

"  pad  mutationem,  fatis  patct  ex  genere  incerto ;  ut  etiam  Armentas  dixerit 
"  Ennius,  quse  nos  Armenia."    J.  C.  Scaliger  de  caufis,  cap.  Ixxix. 

"  Nominum  quoque  genera  mutantur  adeo,  ut  privatim  libros  fuper  hac 
<c  re  veteres  confecerint.  Alterum  argumentum  eft  ex  iis  qua?  Bubia  five 
"  Incerta  vocant.  Sic  enim  dictum  eft,  Hie  vel  H<fc  dies.  Tertium  tefti- 
"  monium  eft  in  quibufdam :  nam  Plautus  collum  mafculino  dixit.  Item 
"  Jubar,  Palumbem,  atque  alia,  diverfis  quam  nos  generibus  effe  a  prii'cis 
"  pronunciata."    Id.  cap.  ciii. 

"  Amour  qui  eft  mafculin  au  fingulier,  eft  quelquefois  feminin  au  pluriel ; 
"  de  folles  amours.  On  dit  au  mafculin  Un  Comt'e,  Un  Buche  ;  &  au  feminin 
"  Une  Comt'e  pairie,  Une  Buche  pair ie.  On  dit  encore  Be  bonnes  gens,  & 
<c  Bes  gens  malheureux.  Par  ou  vous  voyez  que  le  fubftantif  Gens  eft 
«  feminin,  lorfqu'  il  eft  precede  d*  un  adjeftifj  &  qu'il  eft  mafculin,  lorfqu' 
"  11  en  efl;  fuivi-"  L*  Abbe  de  Condillac,  P.  2.  chap.  iv. 

The  ingenious  author  of— Notes  on  the  Grammatics  Sinica  of  M.  Four- 
mont— fays,  «  According  to  the  Grammaire  Raifonnee,  les  genres  ont  ete 
"  inventes  pour  les  tenninaifons.  But  the  Meff.  du  Port  Royal  have  dlf- 
«  covered  a  different  origin  ;  they  tell  us  that— Arbor  eft  feminine,  parceque 
"  comme  une  bonne  mere  elle  parte  du  fruit.— Miratur  non  fua.  How  could 
"  Frenchmen  forget  that  in  their  own  la  meilleure  des  langues  poffiblcs,  Fruit- 
"  trees  are  mafculine,  and  their  fruits  feminine  ?  Mr.  Harris  has  adoptee) 

tins  idea  :  lie  might  as  well  have  left  it  to  its  legitimate  parents."   P.  47. 
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Mind  or  Reafon  was  concerned  in  it  *.)  But  becaufe  with 
us  the  relation  of  words  to  each  other  is  denoted  by  the 
place  or  by  Prepofitions  ;  which  denotation  in  their  language 
ufually  made  a  part  of  the  words  themfelves,  and  was  fhewn 
by  cafes  or  terminations.  This  contrivance  of  theirs,  al- 
lowing them  a  more  varied  conftruclion,  made  the  termi- 
nating genders  of  Adjectives  ufeful,  in  order  to  avoid 
miftake  and  mifapplication. 

*  "  Sane  in  fexu  feu  genere  phyfico  omnes  nationes  convenire  debebunt ; 
"  quoniam  natura  eft  eadem,  nec  ad  placitum  fcriptorum  mutatur.  At 
"  Poetse  &  Pi&ores  in  coloribus  non  femper  conveniunt.  Yentos  Romani 
"  non  folum  finxerunt  effe  viros,  fed  &  Deos :  at  Hebrasi  contra  eos  ut 
<f  Nymphas  pinxerunt.  Arbores  Latini  fpecie  fceminea  pinxcrunt;  virili 
fC  Hifpani,  &c.    Regiones  urbefque  Deas  effe  voluit  Gentilium  Latinorum 

Theologia :  at  Germani  omnia  hasc  ad  neutrum  rejecerunt.  Et  quidcm 
"  in  Genere,  feu  fexus  diftinttione  grammatica,  magna  eft  inter  authores 
"  differentia ;  non  folum  in  diverfis  Unguis,  fed  etiam  in  eadem.  In  La- 
«  tina,  ne  ad  alias,  recurram,  aliter  Oratores,  &  aliter  Poets :  aliter  ve- 
"  teres,  &  aliter  juniorcs  fentiunt,  &c.  Iberes  in  Afia  florere  dicuntur, 
"  &  linguam  habere  elegantem,  &  tamen  nullam  generum  varietatcm 
M  agnofcunt."       Caramuel,  lxii. 


\ 
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CHAP.  V. 

OF   THE   ARTICLE   AND  INTERJECTION. 

B. 

J-JOWEVER  connected  with  the  Noun,  and  generally 
treated  of  at  the  fame  time,  I  fuppofe  you  forbear  to 
mention  the  Articles  at  prefent,  as  not  allowing  them  to 
be  a  feparate  Part  of  Speech ;  at  lead  not  a  neceffay  Part ; 
becaufe,  as  Wilkins  tells  us,  "  the  Latin  is  without  them 
Notwithstanding  which,  when  you  confider  with  him  that 
"  they  are  fo  convenient  for  the  greater  diftinctnefs  of 
"  fpeech  ;  and  that  upon  this  account,  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
"  Sclavonic,  and  moft  other  languages  have  them ;."  per- 
haps you  will  not  think  it  improper  to  follow  the  example 
of  many  other  Grammarians  :  who,  though  like  you,  they 
deny  them  to  be  any  part  of  fpeech,  have  yet  treated  of 
them  feparately  from  thofe  parts  which  they  enumerate. 
And  this  you  may  very  confiftently  do,  even  though  you 

*  Effay,  Part  3.  Chap.  3. 

Ihould 
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ihoukl  confider  them,  as  the  Abbe  Girard  calls  them, 
merely  the  avant-coureurs  to  announce  the  approach  or 
entrance  of  a  Noun  *. 

*  "  J'abandonne  l'art  de  copier  des  mots  dits  &  repetes  mille  fois  avant 
moi ;  puifqu'ils  n'expliquent  pas  les  chofcs  effentielles  que  j'ai  defiein  de 
"  faire  entendre  a  mes  lecteurs.  Une  etude  attentive  faite  d'apres  l'ufage 
"  m'inftruit  bien  mieux.  Elle  m'apprend  que  1'ArticIe  eft  un  mot  ctabli 
"  pour  annoncer  &  parti cularifer  {Implement  la  chofe  fans  la  nommer:  c'eft 
"  h  dire,  qu'il  eft  une  expreffion  indefinic,  quoique  pofitive,  dont  la  jufte 
"  valeur  n'eft  que  de  faire  naitre  l'idt'e  d'une  efpece  fubfiftente  qu'on 
"  diftingue  de  la  totalite  des  etres,  pour  etre  enfuite  nommce.  Cette  de- 
"  finition  en  expofe  clairement  la  nature  &  le  fcrvice  propre,  au  quel  on 
"  le  voit  conftamment  attache  dans  quelque  circonftance  que  ce  foit.  Elle 
"  m'cn  donne  une  idee  nette  &:  dcterminee  :  me  le  fait  reconnoitre  par 
"  tout:  &  m'empeche  de  le  confondrc  avec  tout  autre  mot  d'efpece  difFe- 
"  rente.  Jc  fens  parfaitement  que  lorfque  je  veux  parler  d'un  objet,  qui 
"  fe  prefente  a  mes  yeux  ou  a  mon  imagination,  le  genie  de  ma  langue  ne 
"  m'en  foumit  pas  toujours  la  denomination  prccife  dans  le  premier  inftant 
"  de  l'execution  de  la  parole :  que  le  plus  fouvent  il  m'offre  d'abord  un 
"  autre  mot,  comme  un  commencement  de  fujet  propose  &c  de  diftinclion 
"  des  autres  objets  ;  enforte  que  ce  mot  eft  un  vrai  prcparatoire  a  la  deno- 
"  mination,  par  lequcl  elle  eft  annoncee,  avant  que  de  fe  prefenter  ille 
"  meme  :  Et  voila  V Article  tel  que  je  l'ai  defini.  Si  cet  Avant -coureur 
"  diminue  la  vivacitc  du  langage,  il  y  met  in  recompenfe  une  certaine  po- 
tl  liteffe  &:  une  delicatefle  qui  naiflent  de  cette  idee  preparatoire  Sc  indefinie 
"  d'un  objet  qu'on  va  nommer:  car  par  cc  moyen  l'efprit  etant  rendu  at- 
"  tentif  avant  que  d'etre  inftruit,  il  a  le  plaifir  d'aller  au  devant  de  la  deno- 
"  mination,  de  la  defirer,  &  de  l'attendre  avant  que  de  la  pofleder.  Plaifir 
"  qui  a  ici,  comme  ailleurs,  un  merite  fiateur,  propre  a  piquer  le  gout.— 
<c  Qu'on  me  p:\ffe  cette  metaphore  j  puifqu'elle  a  de  la  jufteffe,  &  fait  con- 
u  noitre  d'une  maniere  fcnfible  une  chofe  tres-m'.afhyfi^ue"        Vifc.  iv. 

I  2  H.  Of 
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H. 

Of  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  given  of  the  Article, 
I  muft  own  I  think  that  of  the  very  ingenious  Abbi  Girard 
to  be  the  moft  fantaftic  and  abfurd.  The  fate  of  this  very 
neceffary  word  has  been  moft  Angularly  hard  and  unfor- 
tunate. For  though  without  it,  or  fome  equivalent  in- 
vention *,  men  could  not  communicate  their  thoughts  at 
all ;  yet  (like  many  of  the  moft  ufeful  things  in  this  world) 
from  its  unaffected  limplicity  and  want  of  brilliancy,  it 
has  been  ungratefully  neglected  and  degraded.  It  has  been 
considered,  after  Scaliger,  as  "  otiofum  hquacijfttm  gentis 
"  Injlrumentum ;"  or,  at  beft,  as  a  mere  ^vaunt-courier  to 
announce  the  coming  of  his  mafter  :  whilft  the  brutifh 
inarticulate  Interjection,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
fpeech,  and  is  only  the  miferable  refuge  of  the  fpeechlefs, 
has  been  permitted,  becaufe  beautiful  and  gaudy,  to  ufurp 
a  place  amongft  words,  and  to  exclude  the  Article  from  its 
well-earned  dignity.  But  though  the  Article  is  denied  by 
many  Grammarians  to  be  a  Part  of  Speech  ;  it  is  yet,  as 
you  fay,  treated  of  by  many,  feparately  from  thofe  parts 


*  For  fome  equivalent  invention,  fee  the  Perfian  and  other  Eaftern 
languages ;  which  fupply  the  place  of  our  Article  by  a  termination  to  thofe 
Nouns  which  they  would  indefinitely  particularize. 

This  circumftance  of  fact  (if  there  were  not  other  reafons)  fufficiently 
explodes  Girard's  notion  of  Avant-courcurs. 

9  which 
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which  they  allow.  This  inconfiftency  *  and  the  caufe  of 
it  are  pleafantly  ridiculed  by  Buonmattei,  whofe  under- 
ftanding  had  courage  fufficient  to  reftore  the  Article ;  and 
to  launch  out  beyond  quelle  fatali  colonne  che  gli  anticbi 
avevan  Jegnate  col — Non  plus  ultra.  "  Dodicr'  fays  he, 
"  Tratt.  7.  Cap.  22,  23.)  "  affermiamo  eflfer  le  Parti  dell' 
"  orazione  nella  noftra  lingua.  Ne  ci  Mam  curati  che  gli 
"  altri  quafi  tutti  non  ne  voglion  conceder  piu  d'  otto ; 
"  moffi,  come  fi  vede,  da  unacerta  fopraftiziofa  oftinazione 
"  (fia  detto  con  pace  e  riverenza  loro)  che  gli  autori  piu 
"  antichi  hanno  ftabilito  tal  numero :  Quafi  che  abbiano 
"  in  tal  modo  proibito  a  noi  il  paffar  quelle  fatali  colonne 
"  che  gli  antichi  avevan  fegnate  col — Non  plus  ultra.  Onde 
"  perche  i  Latini  dicevan  tutti  con  una  voce  uniforme — 
"  Partes  Orationis  funt  octo  : — quei  che  intorno  a  cent  anni 
"  fono  fcriffon  le  regole  di  quefta  lingua,  cominciavan  con 
"  la  medefima  cantilena.  II  che  fe  fia  da  commendare  o 
"  da  biafimare  non  dir6  :  Bafta  che  a  me  par  una  cofa 
"  ridicolofa,  dire — Otto  Jon  le  parti  del?  orazione, — e  fubito 
"  foggiugnere — Ma  innanzi  cbe  10  di  quelle  incominci  a 
"  ragionare,  fa  mejliero  che  fopra  gli  Articoli  alcuna  cofa 
u  ti  dica. 

*  What  Scaliger  lays  of  the  Participle  may  very  juftly  be  applied  to  this 
manner  of  treating  the  Article.  «  Si  non  eft  Nota>  imo  ver6  fi  nonnullis 
"  ne  pars  quidem  orationis  ulla,  ab  aliis  feparata,  judicata  eft  ;  quo  confiho 
"  ei  rei,  quas  nufquam  extat,  fedem  ftatuunt."  Lib.  7.  Cap.  cxl. 

«<  Quefto 
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"  Quefto  e  il  medefimo  che  fe  diceffimo — Trc  fon  lc 
"  parti  del  mondo :  Ma  prima  ch'  io  ti  ragioni  di  quelle, 
"  fa  meftiero  che  fopra  1'Europa  alcuna  cofa  ti  dica." 

B. 

As  far  as  refpects  the  Article  I  think  you  are  right.  But 
why  fuch  bitternefs  againft  the  Interjection  ?  Why  do  you 
not  rather  follow  Buonmattei's  example ;  and,  inftead  of 
excluding  both,  admit  them  both  to  be  Parts  of  Speech  ?  * 

H.  | 

Becaufe  the  dominion  of  Speech  is  erected  upon  the 
downfall  of  Interjections.  Without  the  artful  contrivances 
of  Language,  mankind  would  have  nothing  but  Inter- 
jections with  which  to  communicate,  orally,  any  of  their 
feelings.    The  neighing  of  a  horfe,  the  lowing  of  a  cow, 

*  "  Interjectionem  non  efle  partem  orationis,  fic  oftends.  Quod  naturale 
eft,  idem  eft  apud  omnes  :  fed  gemitus  et  figna  laetitias  idem  funt  apud  omnes  : 
funt  igitur  llaturales.  Si  vero  naturales  non  funt  partes  orationis.  Nam 
ex  partes,  fecundum  Ariftotelem  ex  inftituto,  non  nalura,  debent  conftare. 
Interjectionem  Gneci  adverbiis  adnumerant,  fed  falfo :  nam  neque  Gracis 
literis  fcribantur,  fed  figna  triftituTs,  aut  fetitia?,  qualia  in  avibus,  aut  qua- 
drupedibus,  quibus  tamen  nec  vocem  nec  orationem  concedimus.  Valla 
interjectionem  a  partibus  orationis  rejicit.  Itaque  Interjectionem  a  partibus 
orationis  excludimus :  tantum  abefl,  ut  earn  primam  et  precipuam  cum 
Csefare  Scaligero  conftituamus."  Sandlii  Minerva.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  2.  De 
partibus  orationis.  Page  17.  Edit.  Amft.  1714.  ; 

6  the 
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the  barking  of  a  dog,  the  purring  of  a  cat,  fneezing, 
coughing,  groaning,  mrieking,  and  every  other  involuntarv 
convulfion  with  oral  found,  hiave"  almofl  as  good  a  title  to 
be  called  Parts  of  Speech,  as  Interjections  have.  Voluntary 
Interjections  are  only  employed  when  the  fuddennefs  or 
vehemence  of  fome  affection  or  paffion  returns  men  to 
their  natural  Hate  ;  and  makes  them,  for  a  moment  forget 
the  ufe  of  fpeech  *  :  or  when,  from  fome  circumftance, 

the 


*  The  induftrious  and  exact  Cinonio,  who  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
had  a  fingle  glimpfe  of  reafon,  fpeaks  thus  of  one  interjection  : — 

"  I  varj  afFetti  cui  ferve  quefta  interiezzione  Ah  et  Abi,  fono  piu  di 
vend :  ma  v'  abbifogna  d'un  avvcrtimento ;  che  ncll'  efprimerli  fempre 
u  diverfificano  il  fuono,  e  vagliono  quel  tanto  che,  preflb  i  Latini,  Ah. 
"  Proh.  Oh.  Vah.  Hci.  Pape,  &cc.  Ma  quefta  c  parte  fpettante  a  chi 
"  pronunzia,  che  fappia  dar  loro  l'accento  di  quell'  affetto  cui  fervono ; 
"  c  fono 

"  d'efclamazione. 

"  di  dolerfi. 

"  di  fvillaveggiarc. 

"  di  pregare. 

"  di  gridare  minacciando. 

"  di  minacciare. 

"  di  fofpirare. 

"  di  fgarare. 

"  di  maravigliarfi. 

"  d'  incitare. 

"  di  fdegno.  ■ 
**  di  defiderare. 

*  di  re- 
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the  fhortnefs  of  time  will  not  permit  them  to  exercife  it. 
And  in  books  they  are  only  ufed  for  embellifhment,  and 
to  mark  ftrongly  the  above  fituations.  But  where  Speech 
can  be  employed,  they  are  totally  ufelcfs  ;  and  are  always 
infufficient  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  our  thoughts. 
And  indeed  where  will  you  look  for  the  Interjection  ? 
Will  you  find  it  amongft  laws,  or  in  books  of  civil  infti- 
tutions,  in  hiftory,  or  in  any  treatife  of  ufeful  arts  or 
fciences?  No.  You  muft  feek  for  it  in  rhetorick  and 
poetry,  in  novels,  plays  and  romances, 

B. 

If  what  you  fay  Is  true,  I  muft  acknowledge  that  the 
Article  has  had  hard  meafure  to  be  difplaced  for  the  Inter- 
jection. For  by  your  declamation,  and  the  zeal  you  have 
Ihewn  in  its  defence,  it  is  evident  that  you  do  not  intend 
we  mould,  with  Scaliger,  confider  it  merely  as  otiofum 
Injlrumentum. 

"  di  reprendere. 

"  di  vendicarfi. 

"  di  raccomandazione. 

<c  di  commovimento  per  allegrezza. 

"  di  lamentarfi. 

«  di  beffare. 

"  et  altri  varj." 

a^nnotazioni  all'  trattato,  delle  Particelle,  di  Cihonio,    Ciipitolo  xt. 

H.  Moft 
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H. 

Moft  affuredly  not :  though  I  acknowledge  that  it  has 
been  ufed  otiose  by  many  nations  *.  And  I  do  not  wonder 
that,  keeping  his  eyes  folely  on  the  fuperfluous  life  (or 
rather  abufe)  of  it,  he  fhould  too  haftily  conclude  againft 
this  very  neceffary  inftrument  itfelf. 

B. 

Say  you  fo  !  very  neceffary  inftrument !  Since  then  you 
have,  contrary  to  my  expe&ation,  allowed  its  neceflity,  I 
fhould  be  glad  to  know  how  the  Article  comes  to  be  fo 
neceffary  to  Speech :  and,  if  necefTary,  how  can  the  Latin 
language  be  without  it,  as  moft  authors  agree  that  it  is  t  ? 

And 


II  fcrok  a  fouhaiter  qu'on  fupprimat  l'Article,  toutes  les  fois  que  les 
"  noms  font  fuffifamment  determines  par  la  nature  de  la  chofe  ou  par  les 
"  circonftances ;  le  dilcours  en  feroit  plus  vif.  Mais  la  grande  habitude 
ff  que  nous  nous  en  fommes  faite,  ne  le  permet  pas :  &  ce  n'eft  que  dans 
rt  des  proverbes,  plus  anciens  que  cette  habitude,  que  nous  nous  faifons 
<c  une  loi  de  le  fupprimer.  On  dit — Pauvrete  n'ejt  pas  vice :  au  lieu  de 
"  dire — La  pauvrete  n'eft  pas  un  vice."  Condillac.  Gram.  Part  1. 
Chap.  14. 

Without  any  injury  to  the  meaning  of  the  palfage,  the  article  might  have 
been  omitted  here  by  Condillac,  twelve  or  thirteen  times. 

7rpo9f<TEij  Tt  yxg  ap»i/i»!>t£,  nXriv  eAiyuv  uiratrm,  run  ri  xxXa^ivuv  apQpuv,  aOfv 

K  "  Articuhs 


1 
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And  when  you  have  given  me  fatisfadion  on  thoie  points, 
you  will  permit  me  to  afk  you  a  few  queftions  farther. 

H. 

You  may  learn  its  neceflity,  if  you  pleafe,  from  Mr. 
Locke.  And  that  once  proved,  it  follows  of  confequence 
that  I  muft  deny  its  abfence  from  the  Latin  or  from  any 
other  language  *. 

B.  Mr. 


"  Articulus  nobis  nullus  &  Grascis  fuperHuus." 

«  Satis  conftat  GnECorum  Articulos  non  neglectos  a  nobis,  fed  eorum 
«  ufum  fuperHuum."       .  fi  .  ^  &  ^  ^  ^  lxxi;_cxxxi. 

It  is  pleafant  after  this  to  have  Scaliger's  authority  againft  himfelf,  and  to 
hear  him  prove  that  the  Latin  not  only  has  Articles  ;  but  even  the  very 
identical  Article  «Q  of  the  Greeks :  for  he  fays  (and,  notwithftandmg  the 
etymological  diffent  of  Voffius,.  fays  truly)  that  the  Latin  Qui  is  no  other 
-than  the  Greek  ^  o. 

«  Articulum,  Fabiotefte,  Latinus  fermo  non  defiderat :  imo,  me  judice, 
«  plane  ignorat."  Q  |  Vossius. 

«  Difpleafed  with  the  redundance  of  Particles  in  the  Greek,  the  Romans 
«  extended  their  difpleafure  to  the  Article,  which  they  totally  banimed." 
Notes  on  the  Grammatica  Sinica  of  Monf.  Fourmont,  p.  54. 

*  «  LArticle  indicatif  fe  fupplee  fur  tout  par  la  terminaifon,  dans  les 
'<  Ungues  a  terminaifons,  comme  la  langue  Latine.    Celt  cc  qui  avoit  fait 
g  "  croire 
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B. 

Mr.  Locke  !  He  has  not  fo  much  as  even  once  mentioned 
the  Article. 

H. 

Notwithstanding  which  he  has  fufficiently  proved  its 
neceffity ;  and  conducted  us  diredly  to  its  ufe  and  purpofe. 
For  in  the  eleventh  Chapter  of  the  fecond  Book  of  his 
EfTay,  Seel.  9,  he  fays, — "  The  ufe  of  words  being  to 
"  Rand  as  outward  marks  of  our  internal  ideas,  and  thofe 
"  ideas  being  taken  from  particular  things ;  if  every  par- 
"  ticular  idea  mould  have  a  diftintf:  name,  names  would 
"  be  endlefs."  So  again,  Book  3.  Chap.  3.  treating  of 
General  terms,  he  fays,—"  All  things  that  exift  being 
"  particulars,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  reafonable  that 
"  words,  which  ought  to  be  conformed  to  things,  mould 
"  be  fo  too ;  I  mean  in  their  fignification.  But  yet  we 
"  find  the  quite  contrary.    The  far  greateft  part  of  words 


"  croire  mal-a-propos  que  les  Latins  n'avoient  aucun  Article ;  &  qui  avoit 
«  fait  conclure  plus  mal-a-propos  encore  que  l'Article  n'etoit  pas  une  partie 
"  du  difcours." 

Court  de  Gebelin,  Gram.  Univerfelle,  p.  i92- 

The  Latin  quis  is  evidendy  *,  H  ;  and  the  Latin  terminations  us.  a.  um, 
*  no  other  than  the  Greek  article  cj,  %.  c*.  ^ 

K  2    J  "  that 
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"  that  make  all  languages,  are  General  'Terms.  Which 
«  has  not  been  the  effect  of  neglect,  or  chance,  but  of 
"  reafon  and  neceffity.  For,  fir  ft,  it  is  impoflible  that 
"  every  particular  thing  mould  have  a  diftinct  peculiar 
"  name.  For  the  fignification  and  ufe  of  words  depend- 
"  ing  on  that  connection  which  the  mind  makes  between. 
"  its  ideas  and  the  founds  it  ufes  as  figns  of  them ;  it  is 
"  neceffary,  in  the  application  of  names  to  things,  that 
"  the  mind  lliould  have  diftinct  ideas  of  the  things,  and 
"  retain  alfo  the  peculiar  name  that  belongs  to  every 
"  one,  with  its  peculiar  appropriation  to  that  idea.  We 
"  may  therefore  eafily  find  a  reafon  why  men  have  never 
"  attempted  to  give  names  to  each  meep  in  their  flock,  or 
"  crow  that  flies  over  their  heads ;  much  lefs  to  call  every 
"  leaf  of  plants  or  grain  of  fand  that  came  in  their  way 
"  by  a  peculiar  name. — Secondly,  If  it  were  poflible,  k 
"  would  be  ufelefs :  becaufe  it  would  not  ferve  to  the 
"  chief  end  of  Language.  Men  would  in  vain  heap  up 
"  names  of  particular  things,  that  would  not  ferve  them 
"  to  communicate  their  thoughts.  Men  learn  names,  and 
"  ufe  them  in  talk  with  others,  only  that  they  may  be 
"  under ftood ;  which  is  then  only  done,  when  by  ufe  or 
"  confent,  the  found  I  make  by  the  organs  of  fpeech 
"  excites  in  another  man's  mind  who  hears  it,  the  idea  I 
"  aPPty  to  it  in  mine  when  I  fpeak  it.    This  cannot  be 

"  done 
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«  done  by  names  applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  I 
"  alone  having  the  ideas  in  my  mind,  the  names  of  them 
"  could  not  be  fignificant  or  intelligible  to  another  who 
u  was  not  acquainted  with  all  thofe  very  particular  things 
"  which  had  fallen  under  my  notice." — And  again,  Sect. 
11. — "  General  and  Univerfal  belong  not  to  the  real 
"  exiftence  of  things;  but  are  the  inventions  and  creatures 
"  of  the  Understanding,  made  by  it  for  its  own  ufe,  and 
"  concern  only  figns.  Univerfality  belongs  not  to  things 
"  themfelves  which  are  all  of  them  particular  in  their 
"  exiftence.  When  therefore  we  quit  Particulars,  the 
"  Generals  that  reft  are  only  creatures  of  our  own  making; 
"  their  general  nature  being  nothing  but  the  capacity  they 
"  are  put  into  of  fignifying  or  reprefenting  many  Parti- 
"  culars." 

Now  from  this  neceflity  of  General  Terms,  follows  im- 
mediately the  neceflity  of  the  Article :  whofe  bufinefs  it 
is  to  reduce  their  generality,  and  upon  occafion  to  enable 
us  to  employ  general  terms  for  Particulars. 

So- that  the  Article  alfo,  in  combination  with  a  general 
term,  is  merely  a  Jubjlitute.    But  then  it  differs  from  thofe 
fubftitutes  which  we  have  ranked  under  the  general  head 
of  Abbreviations :  becaufe  it  is  necejfary  for  the  communi- 
cation 
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cation  of  our  thoughts,  and  fupplies  the  place  of  words 
which  are  not  in  the  language.  Whereas  Abbreviations 
are  not  necejfary  for  communication  ;  and  fupply  the  place 
of  words  which  are  in  the  language. 

B.  - 

As  far  then  as  regards  the  Article,  Mr.  Harris  feems  at 
prefent  to  be  the  author  moft  likely  to  meet  with  your 
approbation  :  for  he  not  only  eftablifh.es  its  neceffity,  in 
order  "  to  circumfcribe  the  latitude  of  genera  and  fpecies," 
and  therefore  treats  of  it  feparately ;  but  has  raifed  it  to  a 
degree  of  importance  much  beyond  all  other  modern 
Grammarians.  And  though  he  admits  of  only  two  Arti- 
cles, "  properly  and  ftridtly  fo  called,"  viz.  a  and  the  ; 
yet  has  he  affigned  to  thefe  two  little  words  full  one  fourth 
part  in  his  diftribution  of  language  :  which,  you  know,  is 
into — "  Subftantives,  Attributives,  Definitives,  and  Con- 
"  nectives." 

H. 

If  Mr.  Harris  has  not  intirely  fecured  my  concurrence 
with  his  Doctrine  of  Dejznitives,  I  muft  confefs  he  has  at 
leaft  taken  effectual  care  to  place  it  compleatly  beyond  the 
reach  of  confutation.    He  fays, 


i.  «  The 
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u  «  The  Articles  have  no  meaning,  but  when  affociated 
«  to  fome  other  word." 

2.  "  Nothing  can  be  more  nearly  related  than  the  Greek 

"  article  'O  to  the  Englifh  article  the." 

3.  «  But  the  article  A  defines  in  an  imperfe&  manner." 

4.  «  Therefore  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correfpondent 

"  to  our  article  A." 

5.  However  "  they  fupply  its  place." 
—And  Hozvy  think  you  ? 

6.  «  By  a  Negation"— (obferve  well  their  method  of 

fupply) — «  by  a  negation  of  their  article  «0;'r 
(that  is,  as  he  well  explains  himfelf,)— "  without 
«  any  thing  prefixed,  but  only  the  article  <0 
"  withdrawn." 

7.  «  Even  in  Englifh,  we  alfo  exprefs  the  force  of  the 

«  article  A,  in  plurals,  by  the  fame  negation  of  the 
"  article  the 


Now 


*  «  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfedt  manner  in  ^^ch  the  Article  A 
«  defines,  that  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correfpondent  to  ,t,  but  fupply 
«  its  place,  by  a  negation  of  their  Article  'O.-'O  ««„r,  the  man. 

«  fell;  M0PH,.C  iryi,,  A  man  fell  j-without  any  thing  prefixed,  but  on  y 
«  the  Article  withdrawn."  M  Even 


HA 
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Now  here  I  acknowledge  myfelf  to  be  compleatly  thrown 
out ;  and,  like  the  philofopher  of  old,  merely  for  want  of 
a  firm  retting- place  on  which  to  fix  my  machine  :  for  it 
would  have  been  as  eafy  for  him  to  raife  the  earth  with  a 
fulcrum  of  ether,  as  for  me  to  eftablifh  any  reafoning  or 
argument  on  this  fort  of  negation.  For,  "  nothing  being 
*<  prefixed?  I  cannot  imagine  in  what  manner  or  in  what 
refpect  a  negation  of  fO  or  of  the,  differs  from  a  negation 
of  Harris  or  of  Pudding.  For  lack  however  of  the  light 
of  comprehenfion,  I  muft  do,  as  other  Grammarians  do  in 
fimilar  fituations ;  attempt  to  illuftrate  by  a  parallel. 

I  will  fuppofe  Mr.  Harris  (when  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treafury)  to  have  addreffed  the  Minifter  in  the  fame 

liyle  of  reafoning.  «  Salaries,  Sir,  produce  no  benefit, 

"  unlefs  aflbciated  to  fome  receiver :  my  falary  at  prefent 
"  is  but  an  imperfecl:  provifion  for  myfelf  and  family: 
"  but  your  falary  as  Minifter  is  much  more  compleat. 


**  Even  in  Englilh,  where  the  Article  A  cannot  be  ufed,  as  in  plurals, 
"  its  force  is  expreffed  by  the  fame  negation.— Thofe  are  the  men,  means, 
"  Thofe  are  individuals  of  which  we  polfefs  fome  previous  knowledge. — 

Tboje  are  men,  the  Article  apart,  means  no  more  than  they  are  fo  many 
"  vague  and  uncertain  individuals ;  juft  as  the  phrafe,— A  man,  in  the 
"  Angular,  implies  one  of  the  fame  number." 

Book  2.  Chap.  i. 

«  Oblige 


• 
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"  Oblige  me  therefore  by  withdrawing  my  prefent  fcanty 
«  pittance ;  and  fupply  its  place  to  me,  by  a  negation  of 
"  your  falary." — I  think  this  requeft  could  not  reafonably 
have  been  denied :  and  what  fatisfa&ion  Mr.  Harris  would 
have  felt  by  rinding  his  theory  thus  reduced  to  practice, 
no  perfon  can  better  judge  than  myfelf ;  becaufe  I  have 
experienced  a  conduit  not  much  difiimilar  from  the  Rulers 
of  the  Inner  Temple :  who  having  firft  inticed  me  to  quit, 
one  profeffion,  after  many  years  of  expectation,  have  very 
handfomely  fupplied  its  place  to  me  by  a  negation  of  the 
other. 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


^HE  three  following  chapters  (except  fome  fmall  altera- 
tions and  additions)  have  already  been  given  to  the 
public  in  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning  in  the  year  1778  : 
which,  though  publifhed,  was  not  written  on  the  fpur  of 
the  occafion.  The  fubftance  of  that  Letter,  and  of  all 
that  I  have  farther  to  communicate  on  the  fubject  of  Lan- 
guage, has  been  amongft  the  loofe  papers  in  my  clofet 
now  upwards  of  thirty  years ;  and  would  probably  have 
remained  there  fome  years  longer,  and  have  been  finally 
configned  with  myfelf  to  oblivion,  if  I  had  not  been  made 
the  miferable  victim  of — Two  Prepojitions  and  a  Con- 
junction. 

The  officiating  Priefts  indeed  *  were  themfelves  of  rank 
and  eminence  fufficient  to  dignify  and  grace  my  fall.  But 


*  Attorney  General  Thurlow — fince  Chancellor  and  a  Peer. 
Solicitor  General  Wedderburne — fince  Chancellor  and  a  Peer. 
Earl  Mansfield,  Chief  Juftice. 
Mr.  Buller  — fince  a  Judge. 
Wr.  Wallace — fince  Attorney  General. 
Mr.  Mansfield— fince  Solicitor  General. 
Mr.  Bearcroft— fince  Chief  Juftice  of  Chefter. 

6  that 
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that  the  Conjunction  that,  and  the  Prepofitions  of  and 
concerning  (words  which  have  hitherto  been  held  to 
have  no  meaning)  mould  be  made  the  abject  inftruments 
of  my  civil  extinction,  (for  fuch  was  the  intention,  and  fuch 
has  been  the  confequence  of  my  profecution) ;  appeared  to 
me  to  make  my  exit  from  civil  life  as  degrading  as  if  I  had 
been  brained  by  a  lady's  fan.  For  mankind  in  general  are 
not  fufficiently  aware  that  words  without  meaning,  or  of 
equivocal  meaning,  are  the  everlafting  engines  of  fraud 
and  injuftice  :  and  that  the  grimgribber  of  Weftminfter- 
Hall  is  a  more  fertile,  and  a  much  more  formidable,  fource 
of  impoflure  than  the  abracadabra  of  magicians. 

Upon  a  motion  made  by  me  in  arreft  of  judgment  in 
the  court  of  King's-Bench  in  the  year  1777*  the  chief 
Juftice  adjourned  the  decifion :  and  inftead  of  arguments 
on  the  merits  of  my  objection,  (which  however  by  a  fide- 
wind  were  falfely  reprefented  by  him  as  merely  literal 
flaws  *)  defired  that  Precedents  might  be  brought  by  the 
Attorney  General  on  a  future  day.  None  were  however 
adduced,  but  by  the  Chief  Juftice  himfelf ;  who  indeed 

*  "  Lord  Mansfield, 

"  If  the  Defendant  has  a  legal  advantage  from  a  Literal  flaw,  God  forbid 
t*  that  he  fhould  not  have  the  benefit  of  it." 

Proceedings  in  K.  B.    The  King  againft  Home. 

j ,  2  produced 
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produced  two.  (Thereby  depriving  me  of  the  opportunity 
of  combating  the  Precedents  and  their  application,  which 
I  mould  have  had  if  they  had  been  produced  by  the  At- 
torney General  And  on  the  itrength  of  thefe  two  Pre- 
cedents alone,  (forgetting  his  own  defciiption  and  diftinclion 
of  the  crime  to  the  Jury)  he  decided  againft  me  t. 

I  fay, 


*      Lord  Mansfield 

"  I  fancy  die  Attorney  General  was Jurprized '  with  the  objection." 

f  The  Attorney  General,  in  his  reply,  faid  to  the  Jury,  "  Let  us  a  little 
"  fee  what  is  die  nature  of  the  obfervarions  he  makes.  In  the  firft  place, 
"  that  I  left  it  exceedingly  lhort :  and  the  objection  to  my  having  left  it 
"  fhort,  was  fimply  this  ;  that  I  had  ftated  no  more  to  you  but  this,  that  of 
"  imputing  to  the  conduct  of  the  King's  troops  the  crime  of  murder. 
Now  I  ftated  it,  as  imputed  to  the  troops,  ordered  as  they  were  upon  the 

"  PUBLIC  SERVICE.." 

Lord  Mansfield  to  the  Jury 
"  Read  the  paper.    What  is  it  ?  Why  it  is  this  ;  diat  our  beloved  Ame- 
<<  rican  Fellow-fubjects — in  rebellion  againft  the  ftate — not  beloved  fo  as. 
"  to  be  abetted  in  their  rebellion."    Again,—"  What  is  the  employment 
"  they  (the  troops)  are  ordered  upon  ?  Why  then  what  are  they  who  gave- 
"  t'je  ORDERS  ?  Draw  the  conclufion."    Again,— "  The  unhappy  refiftance 
«'  to  the  legislative  authority  of  this  kingdom  by  many  of  our  Fellow- 
"  fubjects  in  America  :  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom  have  avowed 
"  that  die  Americans  rebelled  :  Troops  are  employed  upon  this  ground. 
"  The  cafe  is  here  between  a  juft  Government  and  rebellious  Jubje£is." — 
Again, — "  You  will  read  this  paper ;  you  will  judge  whether  it  is  not 
«  denying  the  Government  and  Legiftative  authority  of  England."  And  again, 
— «  If  you  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  all  murdered  (like  the  cafes  of 

"  undoubted 
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I  fay,  on  the  ftrength  of  thefe  two  precedents  alone. 
For  the  grofs  perverfion  and  mifapplication  of  the  technical 
term  de  bene  ejfe,  was  merely  pour  eblout'r,  to  introduce  the 
proceedings  on  the  trial,  and  to  divert  the  attention  from 
the  only  point  in  queftion — the  fufficiency  of  the  charge 
in  the  Record. — And  I  cannot  believe  that  any  man  breathing 
(except  Lord  Mansfield)  either  in  the  profellion  or  out  of 
it,  will  think  it  an  argument  againft  the  validity  of  my  ob- 
jection ;  that  it  was  brought  forward  only  by  myfelf,  and  bad 
not  been  alleged  before  by  the  learned  Counfel  for  the  Printers. 
This  however  I  can  truly  tell  his  lordfhip ;  that  the  moft 
learned  of  them  all,  (abjit  invidia)  Mr.  Dunning,  was  not 

"  undoubted  orders.,  of  Glenco,  and  twenty  other  mafiacres  that  might  be 
u  named)  why  then  you  may  form  a  different  conclufion." 

And  again — "  If  fome  foldicrs,  Without  authority,  had  got  in  a  drunken 
"  fray,  and  murder  had  enfued,  and  that  this  paper  could  relate  to  that,  it 
"  would  be  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  charge  in  the  information  : 
"  because  it  is  charged — as  a  feditious  Libel  tending  to  difquiet  the  minds  of 
"  the  People."    See  the  Trial. 

A  man  muft  be  not  only  well  praftifed,  but  even  hackneyed  in  our  Courts 
of  Juftice  to  difcover  the  above  defcription  of  my  crime  in  the  Prepofitions, 
of  and  concerning.  Be  that  as  it  may  :  It  is  evident  that  the  Attorney- 
General  and  the  Chief  Juftice  did  not  expect  the  Jury  to  be  fo  enlightened ; 
and  therefore  (when  I  had  no  longer  a  right  to  open  my  lips)  they  described  a 
crime  to  them  in  that  plain  language  which  I  ft  ill  contend  I  had  a  right 
to  expect  in  the  Information  ;  because — "  A  feditious  Libel  tending  to  dif- 
"  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people," — has  been  determined  to  be  mere  paper  and 
packthread,  and  no  part  of  the  Charge. 

• .  aware 
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aware  of  the  objection  when  I  firft  mentioned  it  to  him  ; 
that  he  would  not  believe  the  information  could  be  fo  de- 
fective in  all  its  Counts,  till  I  produced  to  him  an  Office 
Copy  :  when  to  his  aftoniftiment  he  found  it  fo,  he  felt  no 
jealoufy  that  the  objection  had  been  miffed  by  himfelf ;  but 
declared  it  to  be  infuperable  and  fatal :  and  bad  me  reft 
affured,  that  whatever  might  be  Lord  Mansfield's  wifhes, 
and  his  courage  on  fuch  occafions,  he  would  not  dare  to 
overrule  the  objection.    And  when  after  the  clofe  of  the 
firft  day,  I  hinted  to  him  my  fufpicions  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
intentions  by  the  "  God  forbid  f  and  by  the  perverted  and 
mifapplied  "  De  bene  eje,"  in  order  to  mix  the  proceedings 
on  the  trial  with  the  queftion  of  record  ;  he  fmiled  at  it, 
as  merely  a  method  which  his  lordfhip  took  of  letting  the 
matter  down  gently,  and  breaking  the  abruptnefs  of  his  fall. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear !  One  of  thofe  Precedents  was 
was  merely  imagined  by  the  Chief  Juftice,  but  never  really 
exifted.  And  the  other  (through  ignorance  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Conjun&ion  that)  had  never  been  truly  under- 
ftood ;  neither  by  the  Counfel  who  originally  took  the  ex- 
ception, nor  perhaps  by  the  Judges  who  made  the  decifion, 
nor  by  the  Reporter  of  it,  nor  by  the  prefent  Chief  Juftice 
who  quoted  and  mifapplied  it. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Dunning  undertook  to  prove  (and  did  actually  prove 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords)  the  non-exijience  of  the  main  pre- 
cedent. And  I  undertook,  in  that  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning, 
to  mew  the  real  merits  and  foundation,  and  confequently 
Lord  Mansfield's  mifapplication  of  the  other.  And  I  under- 
took this,  becaufe  it  afforded  a  very  ftriking  inttance  of 
the  importance  of  the  meaning  of  words ;  not  only  (as  has 
been  too  lightly  fuppofed)  to  Metaphyficians  and  School- 
men, but  to  the  rights  and  happinefs  of  mankind  in  their 
deareft  concerns — the  decifions  of  Courts  of  Juitice. 

In  the  Houfe  of  Lords  thefe  two  Precedents  (the  foun- 
dation of  the  Judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench) 
were  abandoned  :  and  the  defcription  of  my  crime  againft 
Government  was  adjudged  to  be  fufficiently  fet  forth  by  the 
Prepofitions  of  and  concerning. 

Perhaps  it  may  make  my  readers  fmile ;  but  I  mention 
it  as  a  farther  inftance  of  the  importance  of  inquiry  into 
the  meaning  of  words ; — that  in  the  decifion  of  the  Judges 
in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  the  Chief  Jnftice  De  Grey  (who 
found  of  and  concerning  fo  comprehenfive,  clear,  and 
definite)  began  by  declaring  that — "  the  word  Certainty 
"  [which  the  Law  requires  in  the  defcription  of  Crimes] 
<J  is  as  indefinite  [that  is,  as  Uncertain']  as  any  word  that 

"  could 
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«  could  be  ufed."  Now  though  certainty  is  fo  uncertain^ 
we  muft  fuppofe  the  word  Libel  to  be  very  definite  :  and 
yet  if  I  were  called  upon  for  an  equivalent  terra, .  I  believe 
I  could  not  find  in  our  language  any  word  more  popularly 
appofite  than  Calumny ;  which  is  denned  by  Cicero,  in  his 
Offices,  to  be — "  callida  &  malitiofa  Juris  interpretation 

If  there  was  any  Mijlake  (which  however  I  am  very  far 
from  believing)  in  this  decifion,  fanctioned  by  the  Judges 
and  the  Houfe  of  Lords ;  I  mall  be  juftified  in  applying 
(with  the  fubftitution  of  the  fingle  word  Grammatici  for 
IJlorici)  what  Giannone,  who  was  himfelf  an  excellent 
lawyer,  fays  of  his  countrymen  of  the  fame  profeffion : — 
"  Tanta  ignoranza  avea  loro  bendati  gli  occhi,  che  li  pre- 
"  giavanb  d'effere  folamente  Legifti,  e  non  Grammatici ; 
"  non  accorgendofi,  che  perche  non  erano  Grammatici* 
"  eran  percio  cattivi  legisti." 

Ift.  civil,  di  Napoli.  Intro. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF    THE   WORD  THAT. 

B. 

JgUT  befides  the  Articles  "  properly  and  ftrictly  fo  called," 
I  think  Mr.  Harris  and  other  Grammarians  fay  that 
there  are  fome  words  which,  according  to  the  different 
manner  of  ufing  them,  are  fometimes  Articles  and  fome- 
times  Pronouns  :  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  clafs  they  ought  to  be  referred  *. 

H.  They 


"  It  muft  be  confcfled  indeed  that  all  thefe  words  do  not  always  appear 
"  as  Pronouns.  When  they  ftand  by  themfelves  and  reprefent  fome  Noun, 
"  (as  when  we  fay — this  is  virtue,  or  ShxIiku;,  Give  me  that)  then  are 
IC  they  Pronouns.  But  when  they  are  affociated  to  fome  Noun,  (as  when  we 
fay — THIS  habit  is  virtue,  or  <Wix«,-,  that  man  defrauded  me)  then  as 
"  tney  fupply  not  the  place  of  a  Noun,  but  only  ferve  to  afcertain  one, 
H  they  fall  rather  into  the  fpecies  of  Definitives  or  Articles.  That  there  is 
M  indeed  a  near  relation  between  Pronouns  and  Articles,  the  old  gramma- 
"  nans  have  all  acknowledged ;  and  fome  words  it  has  been  doubtful  to 
"  which  clafs  to  refer.    The  beft  rule  to  diftinguifli  them  is  this.— The 

M  *  f<  geniiiiK 
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H. 

They  do  fo.  And  by  fo  doing,  fufficiently  inftruft  us 
(if  we  will  but  ufe  our  common  fenfe)  what  value  we 
ought  to  put  upon  fuch  claffes  and  fuch  definitions. 

B. 

Can  you  give  us  any  general  rule  by  which  to  diftinguifli 
when  they  are  of  the  one  fort,  and  when  of  the  other  ? 

II. 

Let  them  give  the  rule  who  thus  confound  together  the 
Manner  of  fignification  of  words,  and  the  Abbreviations 
in  their  ConJlruSiion  :  than  which  no  two  things  in  Lan- 
guage are  more  diftincl:,  or  ought  to  be  more  carefully 
diftinguimed.  I  do  not  allow  that  Any  words  change  their 
nature  in  this  manner,  fo  as  to  belong  fometimes  to  one 
Part  of  Speech,  and  fometimes  to  another,  from  the  dif- 
ferent ways  of  ufing  them.  I  never  could  perceive  any 
fuch  flu&uation  in  any  word  whatever  :  though  I  know  it 
is  a  general  charge  brought  erroneoufly  againft  words  of 

"  genuine  Pronoun  always  ftands  by  itfelf,  alTuming  the  power  of  a  noun, 
"  and  fupplying  its  place.— The  genuine  Article  never  ftands  by  itfelf,  but 
«  appears  at  all  times  affociated  to  fomething  elfe,  requiring  a  noun  for  its 
««  fupport,  as  much  as  Attributives  or  Adjectives." 

Hermes,  Book  I.  Chap.  V. 

almoft 
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almoft  every  denomination  *.  But  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
all,  Error :  arifing  from  the  falfe  meafure  which  has  been 
taken  of  almoft  every  fort  of  words.  Whilft  the  words 
themfelves  appear  to  me  to  continue  faithfully  and  fteadily 
attached,  each  to  the  ftandard  under  which  it  was  origi- 
nally inlifted.  But  I  defire  to  wave  this  matter  for  the 
prefent  ;  becaufe  I  think  it  will  be  cleared  up  by  what  is 
to  follow  concerning  the  other  forts  of  words :  at  leaft,  if 
that  mould  not  convince  you,  I  fliall  be  able  more  eafily 
to  fatisfy  you  on  this  head  hereafter. 

B. 

I  would  not  willingly  put  you  out  of  your  own  way, 
and  am  contented  to  wait  for  the  explanation  of  many 
things  till  you  fhall  arrive  at  the  place  which  you  may  think 
proper  for  it.  But  really  what  you  have  now  advanced 
leems  to  me  fo  very  extraordinary  and  contrary  to  fact,  as 
well  as  to  the  uniform  declaration  of  all  Grammarians ; 
that  you  muft  excule  me,  if,  before  we  proceed  any  farther, 
I  mention  to  you  one  inftance. 

*  "  Certains  mots  font  Adverbes,  Prtpcfitions,  &  Conjoftilions  en  meme 
"  temps  :  &  repondent  ainfi  au  meme  temps  a  diverfes  parties  d'oraiibn 
«'  felon  que  la  grammairc  les  emploic  diverfement." 

Buffier,  Art.  150. 

And  lb  fay  all  other  Grammarians. 

M  2  Mr. 
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Mr.  Harris  and  other  Grammarians  fay  that  the  word 
that,  is  fometimes  an  Article  and  fometimes  a  Pronoun. 
However  I  do  not  defire  an  explanation  of  that  [point]  : 
becaufe  I  fee  how  you  will  eafily  reconcile  that  [difference], 
by  a  fubauditur  or  an  abbreviation  of  Conftruction  :  and  I 
agree  with  you  there.  But  what  will  you  do  with  the 
Conjunction  that  ? 

Is  not  this  a  very  considerable  and  manifeft  fluctuation 
and  difference  of  fignification  in  the  fame  word  ?  Has  the 
Conjunction  that,  any  the  fmalleft  correfpondence  or  fimi- 
larity  of  fignification  with  that,  the  Article  or  Pronoun  ? 

H 

In  my  opinion  the  word  that  (call  it  as  you  pleafe? 
either  Article,  or  Pronoun,  or  Conjunction)  retains  always 
one  and  the  fame  fignification.  Unnoticed  abbreviation  in 
conftruction  and  difference  of  pofition  have  caufed  this 
appearance  of  fluctuation  ;  and  mifled  the  Grammarians 
of  all  languages  both  antient  and  modern :;  for  in  all  they 
make  the  fame  miftake.  Pray,  anfwer  me  a  queftion.  Is 
it  not  ftrange  and  improper  that  we  fhould,  without  any 
reafon  or  neceflity,  employ  in  Englifh  the  fame  word  for 
two  different  meanings  and  purpofes  ? 


B.  I 
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B. 

I  think  it  wrong  :  and  I  fee  no  reafon  for  it,  but  many 
reafons  againft  it. 

H. 

Well !  Then  is  it  not  more  ftrange  that  this  fame  im- 
propriety, in  this  fame  cafe  mould  run  through  all  lan- 
guages ?  And  that  they  mould  all  ufe  an  Article,  without 
any  reafon,  unneceflarily,  and  improperly,  for  this  fame 
Conjunction  ;  with  which  it  has,  as  you  fay,  no  correfpon- 
dence  nor  fimilarity  of  fignification  ? 

B. 

If  they  do  fo  it  is  ftrange. 

H. 

They  certainly  do  ;  as  you  will  eafily  find  by  inquiry. 
Now  does  not  the  uniformity  and  univerfality  of  this  fup- 
pofed  miftake,  and  unnecelfary  impropriety,  in  languages 
which  have  no  connexion  with  each  other,  naturally  lead 
us  to  fufpedt  that  this  ufage  of  the  Article  may  perhaps  be 
neither  miftaken  nor  improper  ?  But  that  the  miftake  may 
lie  only  with  us,  who  do  not  underftand  it  ? 

B. 

No  doubt  what  you  have  faid,  if  true,  would  afford 
ground  for  fufpicion. 

H.  If 
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H. 

If  true !  Examine  any  languages  you  pleafe,  and  fee 
whether  they  alfo,  as  well  as  the  Englifh,  have  not  a 
fuppofed  Conjunclion  which  they  employ  as  we  do  that; 
and  which  is  alfo  the  fame  word  as  their  fuppofed  Article^ 
or  Pronoun.  Does  not  this  look  as  if  there  was  fome 
reafon  for  employing  the  Article  in  this  manner  ?  And  as 
if  there  was  fome  connexion  and  fimilarity  of  fignification 
between  it  and  this  Conjunclion  f 

B. 

The  appearances,  I  own,  are  ftrongly  in  favour  of  your 
opinion.    But  how  fhall  we  find  out  what  that  connexion  is  ? 

H. 

Suppofe  we  examine  fome  inftances ;  and,  ftill  keeping 
the  fame  fignification  of  the  fentences,  try  whether  we 
cannot,  by  a  refolution  of  their  conftruclion,  difcover  what 
we  want. 

Example. 

I  wifti  you  to  believe  that  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly.  . 

Resolution. 
I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly ;  I  wifli  you  to  believe 
that  [aflertion], 

E  x  a  M- 
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Example. 

She  knowing  that  Crooke  had  been  indicted  for  forgery, 
did  fo  and  fo. 

Resolution. 

Crooke  had  been  indicted  for  forgery  ;  me,  knowing 
that,  [fact]  did  fo  and  fo  *. 

Example. 

You  fay  that  the  fame  arm  which,  when  contracted, 
can  lift — ;  when  extended  to  its  utmoft  reach,  will  not  be 
able  to  raife — .  You  mean  that  we  mould  never  forget 
our  fituation,  and  that  we  mould  be  prudently  contented 
to  do  good  within  our  own  fphere,  where  it  can  have  an 
effect :  and  that  wc  mould  not  be  milled  even  by  a  vir- 
tuous benevolence  and  public  fpirit,  to  wafte  ourfelves  in 
fruitlcfs  efforts  beyond  our  power  of  influence. 

Resolution. 

The  fame  arm  which,  when  contracted,  can  lift — ;  when 
extended  to  its  utmoft  reach,  will  not  be  able  to  raife —  : 


*  King  v.  Lawley.    Strange's  Reports,    Eafter  T.  4  Geo.  II. 

5      -  y°u 
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you  fay  that.  We  Ihould  never  forget  our  fituation; 
you  mean  that  :  and  we  fhould  be  contented  to  do  good 
within  our  own  fphere  where  it  can  have  an  effecl: ;  you 
mean  that  :  and  we  mould  not  be  milled  even  by  a  vir- 
tuous benevolence  and  public  fpirit  to  walte  ourfelves  in 
fruitlefs  efforts  beyond  our  power  of  influence  ;  you  mean 
that. 

Example. 

They  who  have  well  confidered  that  kingdoms  rife  or 
fall,  and  that  their  inhabitants  are  happy  or  miferable, 
not  fo  much  from  any  local  or  accidental  advantages  or 
uifadvantages  ;  but  accordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill  go- 
verned ;  may  beft  determine  how  far  a  virtuous  mind  can 
be  neutral  in  politics. 

Resolution. 

Kingdoms  rife  or  fall,  not  fo  much  from  any  local  or 
accidental  advantages  or  difadvantages,  but  accordingly  as 
they  are  well  or  ill  governed  ;  they  who  have  well  con- 
fidered that  (maxim),  may  bell  determine  how  far  a  vir- 
tuous mind  can  be  neutral  in  politics.  And  the  inhabitants 
of  kingdoms  are  happy  or  miferable,  not  fo  much  from 
any  local  or  accidental  advantages  or  difadvantages,  but 
accordingly  as  they  are  well  or  ill  governed  ;  they  who 
o  have 
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have  confidered  that,  may  beft  determine  how  far  a  vir- 
tuous mind  can  be  neutral  in  politics  *. 

EXAM- 


*  "  Le  defpotifme  ecrafe  de  fon  fceptre  de  fer  le  plus  beau  pays  du 
"  monde  :  II  femble  que  les  malheurs  des  hommes  croifient  en  proportion 
"  des  efforts  que  la  nature  fait  pour  ies  rendre  heureux."  Savary. 

"  Dans  ce  paradis  terreftre,  au  milieu  de  tant  de  richeffes,  qui  croiroit 
"  que  le  Siamois  eft  peut-etre  le  plus  miferable  des  peuples  ?  Le  gouverne- 
"  ment  de  Siam  eft  defpotique  :  le  fouverain  jouit  feul  du  droit  de  la  liberte 
n  naturelle  a  tous  les  hommes.  Ses  fujets  font  fes  efclaves  ;  chacun  d'  eux 
"  lui  doit  fix  mois  de  fervice  perfonnel  chaque  annet,  fans  aucun  falaire  et 
,f  meme  fans  nourriture.  II  leur  accorde  les  fix  autres  pour  fe  procurer  de 
"  quoivivre."  [Happy,  happy  England,  if  ever  thy  miferable  inhabitants 
fhall,  in  rcfpeft  of  taxation,  be  elevated  to  the  condition  of  the  Siamois ■, 
when  thy  Tafkmafters  fhall  be  contented  with  half  the  produce  of  thy  in- 
duftry  !]  "  Sous  un  tel  gouvernement  il  n'y  a  point  de  loi  qui  protege  les 
"  particuliers  contre  la  violence,  et  qui  leur  allure  aucune  propriete.  Tout 
"  depend  des  fantaifies  d'un  prince  abruti  par  toute  forte  d'exces,  et  furtout 
"  par  ceux  du  pouvoir ;  qui  paffe  fes  jours  enferme  dans  un  ferrail,  igno- 
K  rant  tout  ce  qui  fe  fait  hors  de  fon  palais,  et  fur  tout  les  malheurs  de  fes 
"  peuples.  Ccpendant  ceux-ci  font  livres  a  la  cupidite  des  grands,  qui 
"  font  les  premiers  efclaves,  et  approchent  feuls  a  des  jours  marques,  mais 
u  toujours  en  tremblant,  de  la  perfonne  du  defpote,  qu'  ils  adorent  comme 
"  une  divinite — fujette  a  des  caprices  dangereux." 

Voyages  d'un  Philofophe  [Monf.  Poivre]   Londres,  1769. 

The  above  heart-rending  reflections  which  Savary  makes  at  the  fight  of 
Egypt,  and  Monf.  Poivre  at  the  condition  of  Siam,  might  ferve  as  other 
examples  for  the  Conjitntlion  in  queftion :  but  I  give  them  for  the  fake  of 
their  matter.    And  I  think  myfelf  at  leaft  as  well  juftified  (I  do  not  expect 

N  t» 
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Example. 

Thieves  rife  by  night  that  they  may  cut  men's  throats. 

to  be  as  well  rewarded)  as  our  late  Poet  Laureat ;  who,  upon  the  following 
paflage  of  Milton's  Comus, 

"  And  fits  as  fafe  as  in  a  Senate  houfe," 
adds  this  flagitious  note  : 

"  Not  many  years  after  this  was  written,  Milton's  Friends  fhewed 
"  that  the  fafety  of  a  Senate  houfe  was  not  inviolable.  But  when  the  people 
"  turn  Legiflators,  what  place  is  fafe  againft  the  tumults  of  innovation,  and 
"  the  infults  of  difobedience." 

I  believe  our  late  Laureat  meant  not  fo  much  to  cavil  at  Milton's  ex- 
preflion,  as  to  feize  an  impertinent  opportunity  of  recommending  himfclf 
to  the  powers  which  be,  by  a  cowardly  infult  on  the  dead  and  perfecuted 
author's  memory,  and  on  the  aged,  defencelefs  conrtitution  of  his  country. 

A  critic  who  fhould  reajly  be  difpleafed  at  Milton's  expreffion,  would 
rather  fhew  its  impropriety  by  an  event  which  had  happened  before  it  was 
ufed,  than  by  an  event  which  the  poet  could  not  at  that  time  forefee.  Such 
a  critic  adverting  to  the  5th  of  November,  1605,  and  to  the  4th  of  January, 

1641,  might  more  truly  fay  "  Not  many  years  both  before  and  after 

"  this  was  written,  Wharton's  friends  fhewed  that  the  fafety  of  a  Senate 
"  houfe  was  not  inviolable." 

With  equal  impertinence  and  malignity  (pages  496,  538.)  has  he  raked 
up  the  afhes  of  Queen  Caroline  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  whofe  private  cha- 
racters and  inoffenfive  amufements  were  as  little  connected  with  Milton's 
poems,  as  this  animadverfion  on  Wharton  is  with  the  fubjedr  I  am  now 
treating. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  concluding  line  of  Milton's  epitaph, 
"  Rege  fub  augujlo  fas  fit  laudare  Catonem," 
is  artfully  made  by  Mr.  Wharton  the  concluding  line  alfo  of  his  Notes  ;  in 
order  to  account  for  his  prefent  virulence,  and  to  foften  the  refentment  of 
his  readers,  at  the  expencc  of  his  patron, 

2,  Reso- 
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Resolution. 
Thieves  may  cut  men's  throats,  {for)  that  (purpofe) 
they  rife  by  night. 

After  the  fame  manner,  I  imagine,  may  all  fentences  be 
refolved  (in  all  languages)  where  the  Conjunction  that  (or 
its  equivalent)  is  employed :  and  by  fuch  refolution  it  will 
always  be  difcovered  to  have  merely  the  fame  force  and 
fignification,  and  to  be  in  fact  nothing  elfe  but  the  very 
fame  word  which  in  other  places  is  called  an  Article  or  a 
Pronoun. 

B. 

For  any  thing  that  immediately  occurs  to  me,  this  may 
perhaps  be  the  cafe  in  Englifh,  where  that  is  the  only 
Conjunction  of  the  fame  fignification  which  we  employ  in 
this  manner.  But  your  laft  example  makes  me  believe 
that  this  method  of  refolution  will  not  take  place  in  thofe 
languages  which  have  different  Conjunctions  for  this  fame 
purpofe.  And  if  fo,  1  fufpeit  that  your  whole  reafoning 
on  this  fubject  may  be  without  foundation.  For  how  can 
you  refolve  the  original  of  your  laft  example ;  where  (un- 
fortunately for  your  notion)  ut  is  employed,  and  not  tlic 
neuter  Article  quod  ? 

"  Ut  jugulent  homines  furgunt  dc  nodte  latrones!" 

N  2  I  fuppofe 
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I  fuppofe  you  will  not  fay  that  ut  is  the  Latin  neuter 
Article.  For  even  San£tius,  who  firuggled  fo  hard  to 
withdraw  quod  from  araongft  the  Conjunctions,  yet  ftill 
left  ut  amongft  them  without  moleftation  *. 

H.  You 


*  It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that  ut  and  quod  mould  be  indifferently 
uftd  for  the  fame  conjun&ive  purpofe :  for  as  ut  (originally  written  uti) 
is  nothing  but  o"7» :  So  is  quod  (anciently  written  quodde)  merely  K«.  Sr% 

"  Quodde  tuas  laudes  culpas,  nil  profkis  hilum." 

Lucilius. 

(See  Note  in  Havercamp's  and  Creech's  Lucretius ;  where  quodde  is  mif- 
takenly  derived  from  0W1.)  qu,  in  Latin,  being  founded  (not  as  the  Englilh 
but  as  the  French  pronounce  oy,  that  is)  as  the  Greek  K;  K«»  (by  a  change 
of  the  character,  not  of  the  found)  became  the  Latin  Que,  (ufed  only  en- 
clitically  indeed  in  modern  Latin).    Hence  K*»  o't7»  became  in  Latin  Qu' 

Mi  Quoddi — Quodde — Quod.    Of  which  if  Sandlius  had  been  aware,  he 

would  not  have  attempted  a  diftindtion  between  ut  and  quod  :  fince  the 
two  word*,  though  differently  corrupted,  are  in  fubftance  and  origin  the 
fame. 

The  perpetual  change  of  t  into  d,  and  vice  verfa,  is  fo  very  familiar  to 
all  who  have  ever  paid  the  fmalleft  attention  to  Language,  that  I  fhould  not 
think  k  worth  while  to  notice  it  in  the  prefent  inftance  ■>  if  all  the  etymolo- 
gical canonifis,  whom  I  have  feen,  had  not  been  remarkably  inattentive  to 
the  organkal  caufes  of  thofe  literal  changes  of  which  they  treat. 

Skinner  (who  was  a  Phyfician)  in  his  Prolegomena  Etymologica,  fpeak- 

ing  of  the  frequent  tranfmu,tation  of  s  into      fays  very  truly  "  Sunt 

"  fane  literse  fono  fere  easdem." 

But 
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You  are  not  to  expect:  from  me  that  I  mould,  in  this 
place,  account  etymologically  for  the  different  words  which 

fome 


But  in  what  does  that  fere  confift  ?  For  s  is  not  nearer  in  found  to  z, 
than  p  is  to  b,  or  than  t  is  to  d,  or  than  f  is  to  v,  or  than  k.  is  to  c,  or 
than  th  (0)  in  Thing,  is  to  th  (D)  in  That,  or  than  sh  is  to  the 
French  j. 

(N.  B.  th  and  sh  are  fimple  confonants,  and  fhould  be  marked  by 
Jingle  letters,  j,  as  the  Englifh  pronounce  it,  is  a  double  conibnantj.  and 
fhould  have  two  characters.) 

For  thefe  feven  couple  of  fimple  confonants,  viz. 


With  the 
Compreflion 


r  B 

P  1 

G 

K 

D 

T 

,  z 

S 

D 

0 

V 

F 

L  J 

SH  J 

Without  the 
Compreflion 


differ  each  from  its  partner,  by  no  variation  whatever  of  articulation  \  but 
fingly  by  a  certain  unnoticed  and  almoft  imperceptible  motion  or  compref- 
fion  of  or  near  the  Larynx ;  which  caufes  what  Wilkins  calls  "  fome  kind 
"  of  murmttre."  This  compreflion  the  Welch  never  ufe.  So  that  when  a 
Welchman,  inftead  of 

"  I  vow,  by  God,  Dat  Jenkin  iz  a  Wizzard," 
pronounces  it  thus, 

"  I  fow,  py  Cot,  ©at  Shenkin  ifs  a  Wiflart 

he 
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fome  languages  (for  there  are  others  befide  the  Latin) 
may  fometimes  borrow  and  employ  in  this  manner  inftead 
of  their  own  common  Article.  But  if  you  mould  here- 
after exact  it,  I  mall  not  refufe  the  undertaking :  although 
it  is  not  the  eafieft  part  of  Etymology :  for  Abbreviation 
and  Corruption  are  always  bufieft  with  the  words  which  are 
mojl  frequently  in  ufe.  Letters,  like  foldiers,  being  very 
apt  to  defert  and  drop  off  in  a  long  march,  and  efpecially 
if  their  pafTage  happens  to  lie  near  the  confines  of  an 
enemy's  country  *.    Yet  I  doubt  not  that,  with  this  clue, 


he  articulates  in  every  other  refpedl  exactly  as  we  do ;  but  omits  the  com- 
preffion  nine  times  in  this  fentence.  And  for  failing  in  this  one  point  only, 
changes  feven  of  our  confonants :  for  we  owe  feven  additional  letters, 
(i.  e.  feven  additional  founds  in  our  language)  folely  to  the  addition  of  this 
one  compreflion  to  feven  different  articulations. 

*  "  Nous  avons  deja  dit,  que  l'alteration  du  derive  augmentoit  a  mefurc 
"  que  le  temps  l'eloignoit  du  primitif ;  &  nous  avons  ajoute — toutes  chofes 
"  d'ailleurs  egales, — parceque  la  quantite  de  cette  alteration  depend  aufli 
"  du  cours  que  ce  mot  a  dans  le  public.  II  s'ufe,  pour  ainfi  dire,  en 
"  paffant  dans  un  plus  grand  nombre  de  bouches,  fur  tout  dans  la  bouche 
"  du  peuple :  &  la  rapidite  de  cette  circulation  equivaut  a  une  plus  longue 
"  duree.  Les  noms  des  Saints  &  les  noms  de  bapteme  les  plus  communs, 
"  en  font  un  exemple.  Les  mots  qui  reviennent  le  plus  fouvent  dans  les 
"  langues,  tels  que  les  verbes  Eire,  /aire,  vouloir,  alter,  &  tous  ceux  qui 
"  fervent  a  Her  les  autres  mots  dans  le  difcours,  font  1'ujets  a  de  plus  grandes 
"  alterations.  Ce  font  ceux  qui  ont  le  plus  befoin  d'etre  fixes  par  la  langue 
"  ecrite." 

Encyclopedic  (Etymologie)  par  M.  De  Brosses. 

you 
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you  will  yourfelf  be  able,  upon  inquiry,  to  account  as 
eafily  (and  in  the  fame  manner)  for  the  ufe  of  all  the  others, 
as  I  know  you  can  for  ut  ;  which  is  merely  the  Greek 
neuter  Article  hi  #,  adopted  for  this  conjunctive  purpofe 
by  the  Latins,  and  by  them  originally  written  uti  :  the  o 
being  changed  into  u,  from  that  propenfity  which  both 
the  ancient  Romans  had  t,  and  the  modern  Italians  ftill 
have  +,  upon  many  occafions,  to  pronounce  even  their 


*  "  Uti  eft  mutata  Sru** 

J.  C.  ScaligeRj  de  C.  L.  L.  Cap.  173. 
f  So  in  the  antient  form  of  (elf-devotion. 

"  VTEI.  ECO.  AXIM.  PRAI.  ME.  FORMIDINEM.  METOM.  QUE.  OMNIOM. 
*'  DIR AS.  SIC.  VTEI.  VERBEIS.  NONCOPASO.  ITA.  PRO.  REPOPLIC A.  POPOLI. 
"  ROMANI.  QU1RITI0M.  VITAM.  SALUTEM.  QUE.  MEAM.  LECIONES.  AUX- 
"  SILIA.  QUE.  HOSTIOM.  MEOM.  DIVEJS.  MANEBOUS.  TELLOURI.  QUE.  DE- 
"  VOVEO." 

So  in  the  laws  of  Numa,  and  in  the  twelve  tables,  and  in  all  antient  in- 
fcriptions,  O  is  perpetually  found  where  the  modern  Latin  ufes  U.  And 
it  is  but  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  the  pronunciation  preceded  the  change 
of  the  orthography. 

$  "  Quant  a  la  voyelle  u  pour  ce  qu'ils  (les  Icaliens)  l'aiment  fort,  ainfi 
"  que  nous  cognoiflbns  par  ces  mots  Ufficio,  tibrigato,  &c.  je  penfe  bien- 
"  qu'ils  la  refpedent  plus  que  les  autres." 

Hekri  Estiene,  de  la  precell.  de  la  L.  F. 


own 
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own  o  like  an  u.  Of  which  I  need  not  produce  any 
inftances 

The  Refolution  therefore  of  the  original  will  be  like 
that  of  the  tranflation ; 

"  Latrones  jugulent  homines  (Ai)  Sri  furgunt  de  node." 


*  "  L'  o  a  ftretta  amicizia  coll'  v,  ufandofi  in  moltc  voci  fcambievol- 
"  mcntc." 

Menage.  Cambiamenti  delle  lettere.  page  1 6. 

Menage  quotes  Quinctilian,  Feftus,  Velius  Longus,  Vidtorinus,  Caflio- 
dorus,  Servius,  Prifcian,  Virgil,  Jul.  C.  Scaliger. 

"  La  v  par  che  prevalent  ne'primi  tempi  e  piu  remoti,  quando  i  Latini 
<e  memori  della  Eolica  origine,  o  imitando  gli  umbri  e  gli  Etrufchi,  literam 

v  pro  o  efferebant :  (i.)  e  pronunziavano  Funtes,  Frundes,  Acherunte, 
<c  Humones,  e  fimili.  (2.)  Quindi  Ovidio,  avendo  detto  che  una  volta  il 
"  nome  di  Orione  era  Urion,  foggiugne — perdidit  antiquum  litera  prima 
"  Jonum.  (3.)  Ne'  tempi  pofteriori  fi  ando  all'  altro  eftremo  ;  e  all'  antica 
"  lettera  fu  foftituita  quafi  fempre  la  o,  come  vedefi  in  Novios  Plautios, 
*c  e  in  altre  voci  della  tavola  feconda.  Prifciano  ne  da  per  ragione  :  quia 
"  mult  is  Italia  populis  v  in  uju  non  erat,  fed  e  contrario  utebantur  o  :  (4.) 
"  dicendovi  verbigrazia,  Colpa,  Exfolesy  per  Culpa,  Exules,  &c.  (5.)" 

Lanzi  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrufca,  Tom.  i.  Pag.  1 24. 

(1.)  Feft.  vid.  Orcus. 
(2.)  Quinc~l.  L.  4. 
(3.)  Faft.  v. 
(40  Pag.  554. 
(5.)  Cafiiod.  2284. 

1  B.  You 
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You  have  extricated  yourfelf  pretty  well  out  of  this 
fcrape  with  ut.  And  perhaps  have  done  prudently,  to 
decline  the  fame  fort  of  explanation  in  thofe  other  lan- 
guages which,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  have  likewife  a  double 
Conjunction  for  this  purpofe,  not  quite  fo  eafily  accounted 
for,  becaufe  not  ready  derived  to  your  hands.  But  I  have 
not  yet  done  with  the  Englifh  :  for  though  your  method 
of  refolution  will  anfwer  with  moft  fentences,  yet  I  doubt 
much  whether  it  will  with  all.  I  think  there  is  one  ufage 
of  the  conjunction  that  which  it  will  not  explain. 

H. 

Produce  an  inftance. 

B. 

The  inftances  are  common  enough.  But  I  chufe  to 
take  one  from  your  favourite  fad  Shepherd :  in  hopes  that 
the  difficulty  it  may  caufe  you,  will  abate  fomething  of 
your  extreme  partiality  for  that  piece.  Which,  though 
it  be 

 "  fuch  wool 

"  As  from  mere  Englifh  flocks  his  Mule  could  pull," 

you  have  always  contended  obflinately,  with  its  author,  is 

— —  .«  a  Fleece 

*  To  match  or  thofe  of  Sicily  or  Greece." 

°  Example, 
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EXAMP  L.E- 

«  I  wonder  he  can  move  \  that  he's  not  fix'd  !  ^ 
«  If  that  his  feelings  be  the  fame  with  mine/' 

So  again  in  Shakefpeare  *, 

 «  If  that  the  king 

«  Have  any  way  your  good  deferts  forgot, 
«  He  bids  you  name  your  griefs."  

How  will  you  bring  out  the  Article  that,  when  two 
Conjunaions  (for  I  muft  Mil  call  that  a  Conjunaion,  till 
all  my  fcruples  are  fatisfied)  come  in  this  manner  together  ? 


*  i ft  Fart  of  Henry  IV.  Aft  IV.  Scene  5. 


ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


J  Presume  my  readers  to  be  acquainted  with  French, 
Latin,  Italian  and  Greek :  whic  i  are  unfortunately  the 
ufual  boundaries  of  an  Englifli  fcholar's  acquifition.  On 
this  fuppofition,  a  friend  of  mine  lamented  that,  in  my 
Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  I  had  not  confined  myfelf  to  the 
common  Englifli  character  for  the  Anglo-laxon  and  Gothic 
derivations. 

In  the  prefent  publication  I  mould  undoubtedly  have 
conformed  to  his  willies,  if  I  had  not  imagined  that,  by 
inferting  the  Anglo-faxon  and  Gothic  characters  in  this 
place,  I  might  poffibly  allure  fome  of  my  readers  to  fami- 
liarize themfelves  with  thofe  chara&ers,  by  an  application 
of  them  to  the  few  words  of  thofe  languages  which  are 
here  introduced:  and  thus  lead  the  way  to  their  better 
acquaintance  with  the  parent  language,  which  ought  long 
ago  to  have  made  a  part  of  the  education  of  our  youth. 
And  I  flatter  myfelf  that  one  of  the  confequences  of  my 
prefent  inquiry  will  be,  to  facilitate  and  abridge  the  tedious 
and  miftaken  method  of  inftruaion  which  has  too  long 
continued  in  our  feminaries :  the  time  which  is  at  prefent 
allotted  to  Latin  and  Greek,  being  amply  lufficient  for  the 

O  2  acquire- 


IOO 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


acquirement  alfo  of  French,  Italian,  Anglo-faxcn,  Dutch, 
German,  Danifh  and  Swedifh.  Which  will  not  feem  at  all 
extraordinary,  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  five  laft  men- 
tioned (together  with  the  Englifh)  are  little  more  than 
different  dialects  of  one  and  the  fame  language.  And 
though  this  was  by  no  means  the  leading  motive,  nor  is 
the  prefent  object  of  my  inquiry ;  yet  I  think  it  of  con- 
fiderable  importance :  although  I  do  not  hold  the  acquifi- 
tion  of  languages  in  fo  very  great  eftimation  as  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Vth  did.  Who,  as  Brantome  tells  us,  "  difok 
"  &  repetoit  fouvent,  quand  il  tomboit  fur  la  beaute  des 
"  langues,  (felon  l'opinion  des  Turcs) — qu'  autant  de  lan- 
gues  que  l'homme  fcait  parler,  autant  de  fois  eft-il 
«  homme." 


Anglo- 
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Anglo-Saxon. 

Mcefo-Gothic. 

a 
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EIIEA  TITEPOENTA,  &c. 

CHAP.  VII. 

OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 

H. 

J  WAS  afraid  of  fome  fuch  inftances  as  thefe,  when  I 
wifhed  to  poftpone  the  whole  confideration  of  this  fub- 
je6t  till  after  we  had  difcuffed  the  other  received  Parts  of 
Speech.  Becaufe,  in  order  to  explain  it*  I  muft  foreftall 
fomething  of  what  I  had  to  fay  concerning  Conjunctions. 
However,  lince  the  queftion  is  Itarted,  perhaps  it  may  be 
as  well  to  give  it  here. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  if  is  merely  a  Verb. 
It  is  merely  the  Imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-faxon 
verb  rifcAN,  Crijjan.  And  in  thofe  languages,  as  well  as  in 
the  Englifh  formerly,  this  fuppofed  Conjunction  was  pro- 
nounced and  written  as,  the  common  Imperative,  purely 
ri£,  Gip,  Gif.  Thus 

— H  hly 
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 My  largefie  u 

«  Hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  miftreffe 
"  cif  fhee  can  be  reclaim'd  ;  cif  not,  his  prey 


*  " 


And  accordingly  our  corrupted  if  has  always  the  figni- 
fication  of  the  Englilh  Imperative  Give;  and  no  other. 
So  that  the  refolution  of  the  conftruction  in  the  inftances 
you  have  produced,  will  be  as  before  in  the  others. 

Resolution. 
"  His  feelings  be  the  fame  with  mine,  give  that,  I 
"  wonder  he  can  move,  &x." 

«  The  King  may  have  forgotten  your  good  deferts, 
«  give  that  in  any  way,  he  bids  you  name  your  griefs." 

And  here,  as  an  additional  proof,  we  may  obferve,  that 
whenever  the  Datum,  upon  which  any  conclufion  depends, 
is  a  fentence,  the  Article  that,  if  not  expreffed,  is  always 
underftood,  and  may  be  inferted  after  if.  As  in  the  in- 
ftance  I  have  produced  above,  the  Poet  might  have  faid, 

"  Gif  that  fhe  can  be  reclaimed,"  &c. 

For  the  refolution  is—"  She  can  be  reclaimed,  Give 
«  that ;  my  largeffe  hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's 


*  Sad  Shepherd,  Aft  II.  Scene  1. 

"  miftreffe. 
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"  miftreffe.  She  cannot  be  reclaimed,  Give  that',  iwy-largeffe 
«  hath  lotted  her  to  be  your  brother's  prey." 

'But  the  Article  that  is  not  underftood,  and  cannot  be 
inferted  after  if,  where  the  Datum  is  not  a  fentence,  but 
fome  Noun  governed  by  the  Verb  if  or  give.    As, — 

Example. 

"  How  will  the  weather  difpofe  of  you  to-morrow  ?  if 
*d  fair,  it  will  fend  me  abroad ;  if  foul,  it  will  keep  me 
"  at  home." 

Here  we  cannot  fay — "  if  that  fair  it  will  fend  me 
"  abroad ;  if  that  foul  it  will  keep  me  at  home." — Be- 
caufe  in  this  cafe  the  verb  if  governs  the  Noun ;  and  the 
refolved  conftruction  is, 

"  give  fair  weather,  it  will  fend  me  abroad  ;  give  foul 
"  weather,  it  will  keep  me  at  home.'' 

But  make  the  Datum  a  fentence,  As — "  if  it  is  fair 
"  weather,  it  will  fend  me  abroad ;  if  it  is  foul  weather, 
"  it  will  keep  me  at  home." 

And  then  the  article  that  is  underftood,  and  may  be 
inferted  after  if  ;  As — "  if  that  it  is  fair  weather,  it  will 

2  "  fend 
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«  fend  me  abroad  ;  if  that  it  is  foul  weather,  it  will  keep 
"  me  at  home." 

The  refolution  then  being, 
"  It  is  fair  weather,  give  that  ;  it  will  fend  me  abroad ; 
"  It  is  foul  weather,  give  that  ;  it  will  keep  me  at  home.'* 

And  this  you  will  find  to  hold  univerfally,  not  only  with 
if  ;  but  with  many  other  fuppofed  Conjunctions,  fuch  as, 
But  that>  Unlefs  that,  Though  that,  Left  that,  &c.  (which 
are  really  Verbs)  put  in  this  manner  before  the  Article  that. 

B. 

One  word  more  to  clear  up  a  difficulty  which  occurs  to 
me  concerning  your  account  of  if,  and  I  have  done. 

We  have  in  Englifh  another  word  which  (though  now- 
rather  obfolete)  ufed  frequently  to  fupply  the  place  of  if. 
As — "  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might  fee  more 
"  detraction  at  your  heels,  than  fortunes  before  you 

In  this  and  in  all  fimilar  inftances,,  what  is  an  \  For  I  can 
by  no  means  agree  with  the  account  which  Dr.  S.  Johnfon 


*  Twelfth  Night,  Aft  II.  Scene  8. 
P 
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gives  of  it  in  his  Dictionary  :  and  I  do  not  know  that  any 
other  perfon  has  ever  attempted  to  explain  it. 

.  H. 

How  does  he  account  for  it  ? 

B. 

He  fays,—"  an  is  fometimes  in  old  authors  a  contraaion 
of  And  if?  Of  which  he  gives  a  very  unlucky  inftance 
from  Shakefpeare  * ;  where  both  an  and  if  are  ufed  in 
the  fame  line. 

-«  He  cannot  flatter,  He  ! 


"  An  honeft  mind  and  plain :  he  muft  fpeak  Truth: 
"  An  they  will  take  it,— So.    if  not;  He's  plain." 

Where,  if  an  was  a  contraaion  of  and  if  ;  an  and  if 
mould  rather  change  places. 

H. 

I  cairno  more  agree  with  Dr.  S.  Johnfon  than  you  do. 
A  part  of  one  word  only,  employed  to  (hew  that  another 
word  is  compounded  with  it,  would  indeed  be  a  curious 
method  of  con-traBion.  Though  even  this  account  of  it 
would  ferve  my  purpofe.    But  the  truth  will  ferve  it  better : 

'   ——————— —— 

*  Lear,  Aft  II.  Scene  6. 

and 
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and  therefore  I  thank  you  for  your  difficulty.  It  is  a  frefh 
proof,  and  a  very  ltrong  one  in  my  favour.  An  is  alfo  a 
Verb,  and  may  very  well  fupply  the  place  of  if  ;  it  being 
nothing  elfe  but  the  Imperative  of  the  Anglo-faxon  verb 
Anan,  which  likewife  means  to  Give,  or  to  Grant. 

B. 

It  feems  indeed  to  be  fo.  But,  if  fo,  how  can  it  ever 
be  made  to  flgnify  as  if  ?  For  which  alfo,  as  well  as  for 
And  if  Johnfon  fays  an  is  a  con-traction  *. 

H. 

It  never  fignifies  As  if :  nor  is  ever  a  contraction  of  them. 

B. 

Johnfon  however  advances  Addifon's  authority  for  it. 

 "  My  next  pretty  correfpondent,  like  Shakefpeare's 

t(  Lion  in  Pyramus  and  Thifbe,  roars  an  it  were  any 
i(  nightingale," 

H. 

If  Addifon  had  fo  written,  I  fhould  anfwer  roundly,  that 
he  had  written  falfe  Englifh.     But  he  never  did  fo  write. 

*  This  arbitrary  method  of  contraction  is  very  ufeful  to  an  idle  or  igno- 
rant expofitor.    It  will  fuit  any  thing.    S.  Johnfon  alfo  fays  

"  An't,  a  contraction  for  And  it ;  or  rather  And  if  it  ;  as— An't  pleafe 
"  you — that  is,  And  if  it  -pleafe you."    It  is  merely — an  it  pleafe  you. 

P  2  He 
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He  only  quoted  it  in  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  the  author 
wrote  it.  And  Johnfon,  an  Editor  of  Shakefpearc,  ought 
to  have  known  and  obferved  it.  And  then,  inftead  of 
Addifon's  or  even  Shakefpeare's  authority,  from  whom  the 
expreffion  is  borrowed  ;  he  fhould  have  quoted  Bottom's, 
the  Weaver  :  whofe  Language  correfponds  with  the  cha- 
racter Shakefpeare  has  given  him, — 

«  The  fhallow'fi  thick/cull  of  that  barren  fort,  viz. 
"  A  crew  of  Patches,  rude  Mechanicals, 
«  That  work  for  Bread  upon  Athenian  Stalls 

"  I  will  aggravate  my  voice  fo  (fays  Bottom)  that  I  will 
"  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  fucking  Dove  :  I  will  roar  you 
"  an  'twere  any  nightingale 

If  Johnfon  is  fatisfied  with  fuch  authority  as  this,  for 
the  different  fignification  and  propriety  of  Englifh  words, 
he  will  find  enough  of  it  amongft  the  clowns  in  all  our 
comedies  ;  and  Majler  Bottom  in  particular  in  this  very 
fentence  will  furnim  him  with  many  new  meanings.  But, 
I  believe,  Johnfon  will  not  find  an  ufed  fords  if,  either 
ferioully  or  clownifhly,  in  any  other  part  of  Addifon  or 
Shakefpeare;   except  in  this  fpeech  of  Bottom,   and  in 

*  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  ACt  III.  Scene  a. 
j-  Midfummer  Night's  Dream,  Acl  T,  Scene  a. 

another 
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another  of  Hoftefs  Quickly — "  He  made  a  finer  end,  and 
"  went  away  an  it  had  been  any  Chriftom  child 

B. 

In  Englifh  then,  it  feems,  thefe  two  words  which  have 
been  called  conditional  Conjunctions  (and  whofe  force  and 
Manner  of  fignification,  as  well  as  of  all  the  others,  we 
are  directed  by  Mr.  Locke  to  fearch  after  in  "  the  feveral 
"  views,  poftures,  ftands,  turns,  limitations,  and  excep- 
"  tions,  and  feveral  other  thoughts  of  the  mind,  for  which 
"  we  have  either  none  or  very  deficient  names*)  are,  accord- 
ing to  you,  merely  the  original  Imperatives  of  the  verbs 
to  Give  or  to  Grant. 

Now  let  me  underftand  you.  I  do  not  mean  to  divert 
you  into  an  etymological  explanation  of  each  particular 
word  of  other  languages,  or  even  of  the  Englifh,  and  fo 
to  change  our  converfation  from  a  philofophical  inquiry 
concerning  the  nature  of  Language  in  general,  into  the 
particular  bulinefs  of  a  polyglot  Lexicon.  But,  as  you 
have  faid  that  your  principles  will  apply  univerfally,  I  deflre 
to  know  whether  you  mean  that  the  conditional  conjunctions 
of  all  other  languages  are  likewife  to  be  found,  like  if  and 


♦  Henry  V.  Aft  II.  Scene  3. 


AN, 
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an,  in  the  original  Imperatives  of  Tome  of  their  own  or 
derived  verbs,  meaning  to  Give  ? 

H. 

No.  If  that  was  my  opinion  I  know  yon  are  ready 
inftantly  to  confute  it  by  the  Conditionals  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  and  Irifh,  the  French,  Italian,  Spaniili,  Portugueze 
and  many  other  Languages.  But  I  mean,  that  thofe  words 
which  are  called  conditional  conjunctions,  are  to  be  accounted 
for  in  all  languages  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  have  ac- 
counted for  if  and  an.  Not  indeed  that  they  rauft  ail 
mean  precifely  as  thefe  two  do, — Give  and  Grant ;  but  fome 
word  equivalent :  Such  as, — Be  it,  Suppofe,  Allow,  Permit, 
Put,  Suffer,  8cc.  Which  meaning  is  to  be  fought  for  from 
the  particular  etymology  of  each  refpective  language,  not 
from  fome  un-named  and  un-known  "  Turns,  Stands,  Pof- 
"  tures,  &c.  of  the  mind."  In  fhort,  to  put  this  matter 
out  of  doubt,  I  mean  to  difcard  all  fuppofed  myftery,  not 
only  about  thefe  Conditionals,  but  about  all  thofe  words  alfo 
which  Mr.  Harris  and  others  diftioguilh  from  Prepofitions, 
and  call  ConjunSiions  of  Sentences.  I  deny  them  to  be  a 
feparate  fort  of  words  or  Part  of  Speech  by  themfelves. 
For  they  have  not  a  feparate  manner  of  Jignification  :  al- 
though they  are  not  devoid  of  fignification.  And  the  par- 
ticular fignification  of  each  muft  be  fought  for  from  amongft 

the 
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the  other  parts  of  Speech,  by  the  help  of  the  particular 
etymology  of  each  refpecTive  language.  By  fuch  means 
alone  can  we  clear  away  the  ohfcurity  and  errors  in  which 
Grammarians  and  Philofophers  have  been  involved  by  the 
corruption  of  fome  common  words,  and  the  ufeful  Abbre- 
viations of  ConftrucYion.  And  at  the  fame  time  we  (hall 
get  rid  of  that  farrago  of  ufelefs  diftindtions  into  Conjunc- 
tive, Adjunctive,  Disjunctive,  Sub  disjunctive,  Copulative, 
Negative  copulative  %  Continuative,  Subcontinuative,  Pofi- 
tive,  Suppofitive,  Cafual,  Collective,  Effective,  Approbative, 
Difcretive,  Ablative,  Prefumptive,  Abnegative,  Completive, 
Augmentative,  Alternative,  Hypothetical,  Extenfive,  Peri- 
odical, Motival,  Conclufive,  Explicative,  Tranfitive,  Interro- 
gative, Comparative,  Diminutive,  Preventive,  Adequate 
Preventive,  Adverfative,  Conditional,  Sufpenfive,  Illative, 
Conducive,  Declarative,  &c.  &c.  Sec.  which  explain  no- 
thing ;  and  (as  molt  other  technical  terms  are  abufed)  ferve 
only  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  em- 
ploy them  i. 

*  «  Nent  Non,  non  minus  disjungit,  quam  Nec,  Nec.  Quanquam  neu- 
"  trum  ego  Disjunilivum  appello,  fed  ccpulativum  potius  negativum." 

Ariftarchus  Anti-Rentleianus.    Pars  fecunda.    Pag.  i  2. 

f  Technical  terms  are  not  invariably  abufed  to  cover  the  ignorance  only 
of  thofe  who  employ  them.  In  matters  of  law,  politicks,  and  Government, 
they  are  more  frequently  abufed  in  attempting  to  impofe  upon  the  ignorance 
of  others  ;  and  to  cover  the  injuftice  and  knavery  of  thofe  who  employ  them. 

B.  You 
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B. 

You  mean,  then,  by  what  you  have  faid,  flatly  to  corf- 
tradicT:  Mr.  Harris's  definition  of  a  ConjunSiiorl ';  which  he 
fayS)  is — «  a  Part  of  Speech  devoid  of  fignification  itlelf, 
*  but  fo  formed  as  to  help  fignification,  by  making  two  or 
"  more  fignificant  fentences  to  be  one  fignificant  fentence." 

H. 

I  have  the  lefs  fcruple  to  do  that,  becaufe  Mr.  Harris 
makes  no  fcruple  to  contradict  himfelf.  For  he  afterwards 
acknowledges  that  fo?ne  of  them — <£  have  a  kind  of  ob- 
"  fcure  fignification  when  taken  alone;  and  appear  in 
u  Grammar,  Jike  Zoophytes  *  in  nature,  a  kind  of  middle 
"  Beings  of  amphibious  character  ;  which,  by  fharing  the 
"  attributes  of  the  higher  and  the  lower,  conduce  to  link 
u  the  whole  together," 

Now  I  fuppofe  it  is  impoflible  to  convey  a  Nothing  in  a 
more  ingenious  manner.    How  much  fuperior  is  this  to 


*  Thefe.Zocphytes  have  made  a  wonderful  impreftion  on  Lord  Monboddo. 
I  believe  (for  I  furely  have  not  counted  them)  that  he  has  ufed  the  allufion 
at  leaft  twenty  times  in  his  prOgrefs  of  language  j  and  feems  to  be  always 
hunting  after  extremes  merely  for  the  fake  of  introducing  them.  But  they 
have  been  fo  often  placecl  between  two  Hook,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
iftould  at  laft  come  to  the  ground. 

•2    •  the 
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the  oracular  Saw  of  another  learned  author  on  Language 
(typified  by  Shakefpeare  in  Sir  'Topaz  #)  who,  among  ft 
much  other  intelligence  of  equal  importance,  tells  us  with 
a  very  folemn  face,  and  afcribes  it  to  Plato,  that — "  Every 
"  man  that  opines,  muft  opine  fomething  :  the  fubjec"t.  of 
M  opinion  therefore  is  not  nothing."  But  the  faireft  way 
to  Lord  Monboddo  is  to  give  you  the  whole  pafiage. 

"  It  was  not  therefore  without  reafon  that  Plato  faid 
"  that  the  fubject  of  opinion  was  neither  the  ™  cv,  or  the 
"  thing  itfelf,  nor  was  it  the  to  ov,  or  nothing ;  but 
"  fomething  betwixt  thefe  two.  This  may  appear  at  Jirjl 
"  fight  a  little  myfterious,  and  difficult  to  be  underftood ; 
"  but,  like  other  things  of  that  kind  in  Plato,  when 
"  examined  to  tbe  bottom^  it  has  a  very  clear  meaning,  and 

i  —  !  -j  ■  ■  

*  "  As  the  old  Hermit  of  Prague,  that  never  faw  pen  and  ink,  very 
«  wittily  faid  to  a  niece  of  king  Gorboduc, — That  that  is,  is  :  So  I  being 
#  Mafter  Par/on,  am  Mafter  Par/on.  For  what  is  that,  but  that  ?  And  is, 
"  but  is  ?" 

Twelfth  Night,  Aft  IV.  Scene  3.  ' 

John  Lily's  Sir  Tophas  monboddixes  in  the  fame  manner. 
"  Sir  Tophas.    Doeft  thou  not  know  what  a  poet  is  ? 
'«  Epiton.  No. 

**  Sif  Tophas.    Why  foole,  a  poet  is  as  much  as  one  mould  fay — a  poet." 

Endimion,  Aft  I.  Scene  3. 

Q  explains 
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«  explains  the  nature  of  opinion  very  well  *  :  for,  as  he 
«  fays,  Every  man  that  opines,  muft  opine  fomething; 
«  the  fubjea  of  opinion  therefore  is  not  nothing.  At  the 
«  fame  time  it  is  not  the  thing  itfelf,  but  fomething  be- 
«  twixt  the  two  t."    His  Lordfhip,  you  fee,  has  explained 

it 


*  Lucinde.    Qu'eft  ce  que  c'eft  que  ce  galimatias  ? 
Frontin.    Ce  galimatias !  Vous  n'y  comprenez  done  rien  ? 
Lucinde.    Non,  en  verite. 

Frontin.    Ma  foi,  ni  moi  non  plus  :  je  vais  pourtant  vous  Vexpliquer  ft 
vous  voulez. 

Lucinde.    Comment  m'  expliquer  ce  que  tu  ne  comprends  pas  ? 
Frontin.    Oh  !  Dame,  J'ai  fait  mes  etudes,  moi. 

L'amant  de  lui-meme.    Rouffeau,  Scene  xiiL 

f  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  Vol.  I.  p.  ioo.  "  U  poffede 
«  l'antiquite,  comme  on  le  peut  voir  par  les.  belles  remarques  qu'il  a  faites. 
«  Sans  lui  nous  ne  fcaurions  pas  que  dans  la  ville  d'Athenes  les  enfans 
«  pleuroient  quand.on  leur  donnoit  le  fouet.— Nous  devons'cette  decouvertc 
"  a.  fa  profonde  erudition." 

But  his  lordftup's  philofophical  writings  are  full  of  information,  expla- 
nations and  obfervations  of  equal  importance.  Vol.  I.  p.  136,  he  informs 
us,  that— Porphyry,  the  greatejl  philofopber  as  well  as  beft  writer  of  bis  age, 
*'  relates  that  crows  and  magpies  and  parrots  were  taught  in  his  time  not 
"  only  to  imitate  human  fpeech,  but  to  attend  to  what  was  told  them  and 
'*  to  remember  it ;  and  many  of  them,  fays  he,  have  learned  to  inform 
f*  againft  thofe  whom  they  faw  doing  any  mifchief  in  the  houfe.  And  he 
«  himfelf  tamed  a  partridge  that  he  found  fomewhere  about  Carthage  to 
««  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  not  only  played  and  fondled  with  him,  but  anfwered 
"  him  when  he  fpoke  to  it  in  a  voice  different  from  that  in  which  the 
"  partridges  call  one  another :  but  was  fo  well  bred,  that  it  never  made 
9  "  this 
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it  very  clearly ;  and  no  doubt  muft  have  fweated  much  to 
get  thus  to  the  bottom. 

But  Mr.  Harris  has  the  advantage  of  a  Simile  over  this 
gentleman  :  and  though  Similies  appear  with  mofl  beauty 

"  this  noile  but  when  it  was  ipoken  to.  And  he  maintains,  that  all  animals 
"  who  have  fenfe  and  memory  are  capable  of  reafon  :  and  this  is  not  only 
"  his  opinion,  but  that  of  the  Pythagoreans,  the  greatejl  phihfophers  in 
"  my  opinion  that  ever  exijied,  next  to  the  matters  of  their  mafter,  I  mean 
l*  the  Egyptian  priefts.  And  befides  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato,  Ariftotle, 
"  Empedocles,  and  Democritus,  were  of  the  fame  opinion.  One  thing 
(<  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  natures  may  be  very  much  improved  by  ule 
"  and  inftrucTion,  by  which  they  may  be  made  to  do  things  diat  are  really 
tc  wonderful  and  far  exceeding  their  natural  power  of  inftincV — So  far  we 
"  are  obliged  to  the  greatejl  of  all  philofopbers  that  ever  exijied.  And  thus 
far  the  judgment  of  the  extract  can  alone  be  called  in  queftion.  Now  for 
the  farther  confirmation  of  this  doctrine  by  their  Uluftrious  difciple. — 
"  There  is  a  man  in  England  at  prefent,  who  has  prattifed  more  upon  them 
"  and  with  greater  fuccefs  than  any  body  living:"— (I  fufpecT:  his  lordftrip 
means  the  owner  of  the  learned  Pig) — "  and  he  fays,  as  I  am  informed" — 
(Ay,  Right,  my  lord,  Be  cautious  how  you  take  an  afTertion  fo  important 
as  this,  upon  your  own  authority!  Well,  He  fays  ?  What  ?) — «  That,  if 
"  they  lived  long  enough,  and  pains  fufficient  were  taken  upon  them," — 
(Well,  what  then  ?) — "  it  is  impojftble  to  fay  to  what  lengths  fome  of  them 
"  might  be  carried" 

Now  if  this,  and  fuch  fluff"  as  this,  be  Philofophy ;  and  that  too,  of  the 
greateft  philofophers  that  ever  exifted ;  I  do  moft  humbly  intreat  your 
lordfhip,  if  you  ft  111  continue  obftinate  to  difcard  Mr.  Locke,  that  I  may 
have  my  Tom  Thumb  again.  For  this  philofophy  gives  to  my  mind  as  much 
drfguft,  though  not  fo  much  indignation,  as  your  friend  and  admirer  Lord 
Mansfield's  law. 

Q  2  and 
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and  propriety  in  works  of  imagination,  they  are  frequently 
found  molt  ufeful  to  the  authors  of  philofophical  treatifes  : 
and  have  often  helped  them  out  at  many  a  dead  lift,  by 
giving  them  an  appearance  of  faying  fomething,  when 
indeed  they  had  nothing  to  fay  :  For  Similies  are  in  truth 
the  bladders  upon  which  they  float ;  and  the  Grammarian 
finks  at  once  if  he  attempts  to  fwim  without  them. 

As  a  proof  of  which,  let  us  only  examine  the  prefent 
inftance;  and,  difmi  fling  the  Zoophytes,  fee  what  intelli- 
gence we  can  draw  from  Mr.  Harris  concerning  the  nature 

of  Conjunctions. 

Firit  he  defines  a  Word  to  be  a  "  found  fignifcant  *." 
Then  he  defines  Conjunctions  to  be  words  (i.  e.  founds 
fignificant)  "  devoid  of  fignification? — Afterwards  he  allows 
that  they  have — "  a  kind  of  fignification? 

But  this  kind  of  fignification  is — "  obfcure?  (i.  e.  a 
fignification  unknown)  :  fomething  I  fuppofe  (as  Chilling- 
worth  couples  them)  like  a  fecret  Tradition,  or  a  ftlent 
Thunder  :  for  it  amounts  to  the  fame  thing  as  a  fignification 
which  does  not  fignify  :  an  obfcure  or  unknown  fignification 

*  And  (page  329)  he  defines  a  word  to  be  "  a  voice  articulate,  figni- 
"  ficant  by  compact." 

2  being 
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being  no  fignification  at  all.  But,  not  contented  with 
thefe  inconfifiencies,  which  to  a  lefs  learned  man  would 
11  jm  fufficient  of  all  confeience,  Mr.  Harris  goes  farther, 
and  adds,  that  they  are  a — "  kind  of  middle  beings" — (he 
muft  mean  between  fignification  and  no  fignification) — 
"  paring  the  Attributes  of  both" — (i.  e.  of  fignification  and 
no  fignification)  and — "  conduce  to  link  them  bothn — (i.  e. 
fignification  and  no  fignification)  u  together" 

It  would  have  hefped  us  a  little,  if  Mr.  Harris  had  here 
told  us  what  that  middle  Jlate  is,  between  fignification  and 
no  fignification  *  !  What  are  the  attributes  of  no  fignifica- 
tion !  And  how  fignification  and  no  fignification  can  be 
linked  together ! 


*  if  common  reafon  alone  was  not  fufficient  to  keep  Mr.  Harris  and 
Lord  Monboddo  from  this  middle  (rate  between  the  to  ov  and  the  to  /*n  ov, 
and  between  fignification  and  no  fignification ;  they  mould  at  leaft  have 
liftened  to  what  they  are  better  acquainted  with,  Authority. 

*  Oo-«  St  t«m  tvauliw*  to»*w1»  tfiVt  «f*  '*  wf^uxi  yinTQau,  n  uv  xxltiyopetjoti , 
"  anayxaten  au7w»  Sajfpoi*  vwap  yew ; — roulm   *Stv    sri*   «v*  (autou.'  Ariftot. 

Categ. 

"  Inter  affirmatronem  &  negationem  nullum  medium  exiftit."  J.  C. 
Scaliger,  Lib.  5.  C.  cxiv. 


Now 
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Now  all  this  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  "  read  and 
"  admired  as  long  as  there  is  any  tafte  for  fine  writing  in 
"  Britain  *."    But  with  fuch  unlearned  and  vulgar  philo- 

fophers 


*  cc  The  truly  philofophical  language  of  my  worthy  and  learned  friend 
"  Mr.  Harris,  the  audior  of  Hermes,  a  work  that  will  be  read  and  admired 
&  as  long  as  there  is  any  tafte  for  philofophy  and  fine  writing  in  Britain." 

Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Language,  Vol.  i.  p.  8. 

"  But  J  can  hardly  have  the  fame  indulgence  for  the  philofopher,  efpecially 
"  one  who  pretended,  like  Mr.  Locke,  to  be  fo  attentive  an  obferver  of 
"  what  paITed  in  his  own  mind,  and  has  written  a  whole  book  upon  the 
"  fubject. — If  Mr.  Locke  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ftudy  what  had 
"  been  difcovered  in  this  matter  by  the  antients,  and  had  not  refolved  to 
fC  have  the  merit  of  inventing  himfelf  a  whole  fyftem  of  philofophy,  he 
"  would  have  known  that  every  material  object  is  compofed  of  matter  and 
"form." 

Orig.  and  Prog,  of  Lang.  Vol.  \.  p.  38. 

ct  Mr.  Locke  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  old  philofophy,  I  mean  the 
"  fcholaftic  philofophy,  was  generally  run  down  and  defpifed,  but  no  other 
"  come  in  its  place.  In  that  fituation,  being  naturally  an  acute  man,  and 
"  not  a  bad  writer,  it  was  no  wonder  that  his  Eflay  met  with  great  applaufe, 
"  and  was  thought  to  contain  wonderful  difcoveries.  And  I  muft  allow 
"  that  I  think  it  was  difficult  for  any  man,  without  the  affiftance  of  books, 
"  or  of  the  converfation  of  men  more  learned  than  himfelf,  to  go  further 
"  in  the  philofophy  of  mind  than  he  has  done.  .  But  now  that  Mr.  Harris 
"  .has  opened  to  us  the  treafures  of  Greek  philofophy,  to  confider  Mr. 
"  Locke  ftill  as  a  ftandard  book  of  philofophy,  would  be,  to  ufe  an  ancient 
u  comparifon,  continuing  to  feed  on  acorns  after  com  was  difcovered." 
Page  53. 

"  It 
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fophcrs  as  Mr.  Locke  and  his  difciples,  who  feek  not  fajle 
and  elegance,  but  truth  and  common  fenfe  in  philofophical 
fubjecfts,  I  believe  it  will  never  pafs  as  a  "  perfect  Example 
«  of  imlyfis ;"  nor  bear  away  the  palm  for  "  acutenefs  of 
«  inveftgatioft  and  perfpicuity  of  explication?  For,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  Fine  Writing,  (which  however  I  can  no 
where  find  in  the  book)  thus  is  the  Conjunblion  explained 
by  xWr.  Harris. — A  found  fignificant  devoid  of  fignification, 

Having  at  the  fame  time  a  kind  of  obfcure  fignification; 

And  yet  having  neither  fignification  nor  no  fignification; 

But  a  middle  fometbing  between  fignification  and  no 
fignification, 

Sharing  the  attributes  both  of  fignification  and  no  figni- 
fication ; 

And  linking  fignification  and  no  fignification  together. 


"  It  was  the  misfortune  of  us  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Europe,  that  after 
we  had  learned  Greek,  and  got  fome  tafte  of  the  Greek  philofophy,  w« 
"  immediately  fet  up  as  mafters  ourfelves,  and  would  needs  be  inventors  m 
«  philofophy,  iuftead  of  humble  fcholars  of  the  ancient  mafters.  In  this 
"  way  Defcartes  philofophized  in  France,  Mr.  Hobbes  and  Mr.  Locke  in 
«  England,  and  many  ftnce  their  time  of  lefs  note.  I  would  fain  hope,  if 
«  the  indolence  and  difilpation  that  prevail  fo  generally  in  this  age  would 
«  allow  me  to  think  fo  well  of  it,  that  Mr.  Harris  would  put  a  ftop  to  this 
«  method  of  F  -  !.  f<  |  ;rng  without.the  affiftance  of  the  ancients,  and  re~ 
t«  vive  the  gen1  .  :  I  ilofophy  among  us."    Id.  p.  54- 

6  If 
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If  others,  of  a  more  elegant  Tafte  for  Fine  Writing*  are 
able  to  receive  either  pleafure  or  inltruction  from  fuch  truly 
philofophical  language  *,  I  lhall  neither  difpute  with  them 
nor  envy  them:  But  can  only  deplore  the  dullnefs  of  my 
own  apprehenfion,  who,  notwithstanding  the  great  authors 
quoted  in  Mr.  Harris's  treatife,  and  the  great  authors  who 
recommend  it,  cannot  help  confidering  this  iC  perfect 
"  example  of  analyfis,"  as — An  improved  compilation  of 
almoft  all  the  errors  which  Grammarians  have  been  accu- 
mulating from  the  time  of  Ariftotle  down  to  our  prefent 
days,  of  technical  and  learned  affectation  f . 


*  "  Clarus  ob  obfcuram  linguam  magis  inter  inancs 
"  Quamde  graveis  inter  Grajos,  qui  vera  requirunt. 
"  Omnia  enim  ftolidi  magis  admirantur  amantque 
"  Inverfis  qua*  fhb  verbis  latitantia  cernunt : 
"  Veraque  conftituunt,  qux  belle  tangere  poffunt 
"  Aures,  &  lepido  qu£e  funt  fucata  foncre  " 

Lucretius,  Lib.  i.  640. 

t  I  tmid  however  do  Mr.  Harris  and  Dr.  Lowth  the  juftice  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  the  Hermes  of  the  former  has  been  received  with  univerfal 
approbation  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  has  been  quoted  as  undeniable 
authority  on  the  fubjeft  by  the  learned  of  all  countries.  For  which  how- 
ever I  can  eafily  account ;  not  by  fuppofing  that  its  do&rine  gave  any  more 
fatisfa&ion  to  their  minds  who  quoted  it  than  to  mine;  but  becaufe,  as 
Judges  Ihelter  their  knavery  by  precedents,  fo  do  fchclars  their  ignorance 
by  authority :  and  when  they  cannot  reafon,  it  is  fafer  and  lefs  diigraceful 
to  repeat  that  nonfenfe  at  fecond  hand,  wnich  they  would  be  afliamed  to 
give  originally  as  their  own. 

B.  I 
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B. 

I  am  afraid,  my  good  friend,  you  ftill  carry  with  you 
your  old  humour  in  politics,  though  your  fubjeft  is  now 
different.  You  fpeak  too  flaarply  for  Philofophy.  Come, 
Confefs  the  truth.  Are  not  you  againft  Authority  *  becaufe 
Authority  is  againft  you  ?  And  does  not  your  fpleen  to 
Mr.  Harris  arife  principally  from  his  having  taken  care  to 
fortify  his  opinions  in  a  manner  in  which,  from  your  An- 
gularity, you  cannot  ? 

II. 

I  hope  you  know  my  difpofition  better.  And  I  am 
perfuaded  that  I  owe  your  long  and  fteady  friendfhip  to 
me,  to  the  conviction  which  an  early  experience  in  private 
life  afforded  you,  that — Neminem  libcnter  nominem,  nifi 
ut  laudem ;  fed  nec  peccata  reprehendcrem,  nifi  ut  aliis 
proclefTem. — Indeed  you  have  borne  your  tcftimony  for  me 
in  very  trying  fituations,  where  few  beiides  yourfelf  would 
have  ventured  fo  much  honefty.  At  the  fame  time,  I 
confefs,  I  fhould  difdain  to  handle  any  ufeful  truth  daintily, 
as  if  I  feared  left  it  mould  fting  me ;  and  to  employ  a 
philofophical  inquiry  as  a  vehicle  for  interefted  or  cowardly 
adulation. 


R 


I  protell 
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I  proteft  to  you,  my  notions  of  Language  were  formed 
before  I  could  account  etymologically  for  any  one  of  the 
words  in  queftion,  and  before  I  was  in  the  leaft  acquainted 
with  the  opinions  of  others.  I  addreffed  myfelf  to  an  in- 
quiry  into  their  opinions  with  all  the  diffidence  of  confcious 
ignorance ;  and,  fo  far  from  fpuming  authority,  was  dif- 
pofed  to  admit  of  half  an  argument  from  a  great  name. 
So  that  it  is  not  my  fault,  if  I  am  forced  to  carry  inftead 
of  following  the  lanthorn :  but  at  all  events  it  is  better 
than  walking  in  total  darknefs. 

And  yet,  though  I  believe  I  differ  from  all  the  accounts 
which  have  hitherto  been  given  of  Language,  I  am  not  fo 
much  without  authority  as  you  may  imagine.  Mr.  Harris 
himfelf  and  all  the  Grammarians  whom  he  has,  and  whom 
(though  ufing  their  words)  he  has  not  quoted,  are  my 
authorities.  Their  own  doubts,  their  difficulties,  their 
diffatisfaaion,  their  contradictions,  their  obfcurity  on  all 
thefe  points  are  my  authorities  againft  them  * :  for  their 

*  «  Profedo  in  Grammaticorum  prope  omnium  commentis^qus  oypo.xcu 

«  immcnfium  extollunt,  pene  *&»  vy«; :  cum  paging  fmgulae  faspe  plures 

"  contineant  errores,  quam  Sicinius  ille  Dentajtus  vulnera  toto  habuit 

"  corpore."  .,    ...    _  . 

G.  J.  Vossn  Aristarchus,  Lib.  uu  Cap.  2. 

lxxiv.  «  Capiendaetiam  funt  figna  ex  incrementis  et  progreffibus  philo- 
"  fophiarum  et  fcientiarum.    Quae  enim  in  natura  fundata  funt,  crefcunt 

«  et 
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iyitern  and  their  difficulties  vanifti  together.  Indeed  un- 
lefs,  with  Mr.  Harris,  I  had  been  repeating  what  others 
have  written,  it  is  impoflible  I  mould  quote  any  direct 
authorities  for  my  own  manner  of  explanation.  But  let 
us  hear  Wilkins,  whofe  induftry  deferved  to  have  been. 

"  et  augentur :  quae  autem  in  opinione,  variantur ;  non  augentur.  Itaque 
"  fi  iftas  dodtriniE  plane,  inftar  plants,  a  ftirpibus  firis  rcvuifa;  non  eflcnt,' 
"  fed  utero  nature  adhzererent,  atque  ab  eadem  alerentur,  id  minime 
"  eventurum  fuifiet,  quod  per  annos  bis  mille  jam  fieri  videmus :  nempe,  ut 
"  fcientias  fuis  hxreant  veitigiis,  ec  in  eodem  fcrc  ftatu  mancant,  neque 
*l  augmentum  aliquod  memorabile  fumpferint." 

lxxv.  "  Etiam  aliud  Cgnum  capiendum  eft  (fi  modo  figni  appellatio 
huic  competat ;  cum  potius  teftimonium  fit,  atque  adeo  teftimoniorum 
"  omnium  validiflimum)  hoc  eft,  propria  confeffio  auctorum,  quos  homines 
"  nunc  fequuntur.    Nam  et  illi,  qui  tanta  fiducia  de  rebus  pronunciant, 
"  tamen  per  intervalla  cum  ad  fe  redeunt,  ad  querimonias  de  nature  Jubti- 
ct  litate,  rerum  obfeuritate,  humani  ingenii  infirmitate  fe  convertunt.  Hoc 
"  vero  fi  fimpliciter  fieret,  alios  fortafie  qui  funt  timidiores  ab  ulteriori 
"  inquifitione  deterrere,  alios  vero  qui  funt  ingenio  alacriori  et  magis 
"  fidenti  ad  ulteriorem  progrefium  acuere  ct  incitare  pofilt.    Verum  non 
"  fatis  Lllis  eft  de  fe  confiteri,  fed  quicquid  fibi  ipfis  aut  magiftris  fuis  in- 
"  cognitum  atit  intaftum  fuerit,  id  extra  terminos  pofllbilis  ponunt:  et 
**  tanquam  ex  arte,  cognitn  aut  fattu  impofilbile  pronunciant :  et  tanquam 
"  ex  arte,  cognita  aut  faftu  impofilbile  pronunciaret :  Summa  fuperbia  et 
invidia  fuorum  inventorum  infirmitatem,  in  naturae  ipfius  calumniam  et 
aliorum  omnium  deiperationem  vertentes.    Hinc  fchola  Academic  novae, 
"  quas  Acatahpfiam  ex  profefib  tenuit,  et  homines  ad  fempiternas  tencbras 
**  damnavit." 

NOVUM  ORCANUM. 

R  2  better 
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better  employed,  and  his  perfeverance  better  rewarded  with 
difcovery ;  let  us  hear  what  he  fays. 

— «  According  to  the  true  philofophy  of  fpeech,  I  can- 
«  not  conceive  this  kind  of  words"  (he  fpeaks  of  Adverbs 
and  Conjunaions)  «  to  be  properly  a  diftin£t  part  of 
«  fpeech,  as  they  are  commonly  called.  But  until  they 
«  can  be  diftributed  into  their  proper  places,  I  have  fo  far 
«  complied  with  the  Grammars  of  inftituted  languages,  as 
«  to  place  them  here  together."— And  again, 

«  For  the  accurate  effe fling  of  this  [i.  e.  a  real  charac- 
«  tef\  it  would  be  neceflUry  that  the  theory  itfelf  [i.  e.  of 
<t  language]  upon  which  fuch  a  defign  were  to  be  founded, 
«  mould  be  exadly  fuited  to  the  nature  of  things.  But 
«  upon  fuppofal  that  this  theory  [viz.  of  language}  is  de- 
«  fedive,  either  as  to  the  fulnefs  or  the  order  of  it;  this 
«  muft  needs  add  much  perplexity  to  any  fuch  attempt, 
«  and  render  it  imperfea.  And  that  this  is  the  cafe  with 
«  that  common  theory  already  received,  need  not  much 
«  be  doubted." 

It  appears  evidently  therefore  that  Wilkins  (to  whom 
Mr.  Locke  was  much  indebted)  was  well  convinced  that 
all  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of  Language  were  erroneous. 

And 
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And  in  fact,  the  languages  which  are  commonly  ufed 
throughout  the  world,  are  much  more  fimple  and  eafy, 
convenient  and  philofophical  than  Wilkins's  fcheme  for  a 
real  character  \  or  than  any  other  fcheme  that  has  been  at 
any  other  time  imagined  or  propofed  for  the  purpofe. 

Mr.  Locke's  diffatisfa&ion  with  all  the  accounts  which 
he  had  feen,  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

Sanaius  refcued  quod  particularly  from  the  number  of 
thefe  myfterious  Conjunctions,  though  he  left  ut  amongft 
them. 

And  Servius,  Seioppius,  G.  J.  Voffius,  Perizonius,  and 
others,  have  explained  and  difplaced  many  other  fuppofed 
Adverbs  and  Conjunctions. 

Skinner  (though  I  knew  it  not  previouflv)  had  accounted 
for  if  before  me,  and  in  the  fame  manner ;  which,  though 
fo  palpable,  Lye  confirms  and  compliments.  Even  S.  John- 
fon,  though  miftakenly,  has  attempted  and  ;  and  would 
find  no  difficulty  with  therefore. 

In  fhort,  there  is  not  fuch  a  thing  as  a  ConjunBion  in 

Any  Language,  which  may  not,  by  a  fkilful  Herald,  be 

traced 
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traced  home  to  its  own  family  and  origin  ;  without  having 
recourfe  to  contradiction  and  myftery  with  Mr.  Harris  :  or, 
with  Mr.  Locke,  cleaving  open  the  head  of  man,  to  give 
it  fuch  a  birth  as  Minerva's  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

B. 

Call  you  this  authority  in  your  favour  ?  When  the  full 
ftream  and  current  fets  the  other  way,  and  only  fome  little 
brook  or  rivulet  runs  with  you  ?  You  know  very  well  that 
all  the  authorities  which  you  have  alleged,  except  Wilkins, 
are  upon  the  whole  againft  you.  For  though  they  have 
explained  the  meaning,  and  traced  the  derivation  of  many 
Adverbs  and  Conjunctions;  yet  (except  Sanctius  in  the 
particular  inftance  of  quod, — whofe  conjunctive  ufe  in 
Latin  he  too  ftrenuoufly  denies)  they  all  acknowledge 
them  ftill  to  be  adverbs  or  ConjunBions.  It  is  true,  they 
diftinguim  them  by  the  title  of  reperta  or  ufurpata :  But 
they  at  the  fame  time  acknowledge  (indeed  the  very  dis- 
tinction itfelf  is  an  acknowledgment)  that  there  are  others 
which  are  real,  primigenia,  nativa,  pur  a. 

H. 

True.  Because  there  are  fome,  of  whofe  origin  they 
were  totally  ignorant.  But  has  any  Philofopher  or  Gram- 
marian ever  yet  told  us  what  a  real,  original,  .native,  pure 

Adverb 
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Adverb  or  Conjunction  is  ?  Or  which  of  thefe  Conjun&ions 
of  Sentences  are  fo  ?  Whenever  that  is  done,  in  any  lan- 
guage, I  may  venture  to  promife  you  that  I  will  ftiew  thofe 
likewife  to  be  repertas  and  ufurpatas,  as  well  as  the  reft. 
And  till  then  I  mail  take  no  more  trouble  about  them.  I 
mall  only  add,  that  though  Abbreviation  and  corruption  are 
always  bufiejl  with  the  words  which  are  mojl  frequently  in 
ufe ;  yet  the  words  mojl  frequently  ufed  are  leajl  liable  to  be 
totally  laid  ajide.    And  therefore  they  are  often  retained, — 
(I  mean  that  branch  of  them  which  is  moft  frequently 
■ufed) — when  moft  of  the  other  words — (and  even  the 
other  branches  of  thefe  retained  words) — are,  by  various 
changes  and  accidents,  quite  loft  to  a  Language.  Hence 
the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  them.    And  hence  (be- 
caufe  only  one  branch  of  each  of  thefe  declinable  words  is 
retained  in  a  language)  arifes  the  notion  of  their  being 
indeclinable ;  and  a  feparate  fort  of  words,  or  Part  of  Speech 
by  themfelves.    But  that  they  are  not  indeclinable,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  evident  by  what  I  have  already  faid.    For  dp, 
Xn,  &c.  certainly  could  not  be  called  indeclinable,  when  all 
the  other  branches  of  thofe  Verbs,  of  which  they  are  the 
regular  Imperatives,  were  likewife  in  ufe.    And  that  the 
words  if,  an,  &c.  (which  ftill  retain  their  original  fignifl- 
cation,  and  are  ufed  in  the  very  lame  manner  and  for  the 
fame  purpofc  as  formerly)  mould  now  be  called  indeclinable, 

proceeds 
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proceeds  merely  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe  who  could 
not  account  for  them;  and,  who  therefore,  with  Mr. 
Harris,  were  driven  to  fay  that  they  have  neither  meaning 
nor  inflexion  :  whilft  notwithstanding  they  were  ftili  forced 
to  acknowledge  (either  diredly,  or  by  giving  them  different 
titles  of  conditional,  adverfative,  &c.)  that  they  have  a 
"  kind  of  obfcure  meaning  *." 

How  much  more  candid  and  ingenuous  would  it  have 
been,  to  have  owned  fairly  that  they  did  not  underftand 
the  nature  of  thefe  Conjunctions ;  and,  inftead  of  wrapping 
it  up  in  myftery,  to  have  exhorted  and  encouraged  others 
to  a  farther  fearch. 

B. 

You  are  not  the  firft  perfon  who  has  been  mined  by  a 
fanciful  etymology.  Take  heed  that  your  derivations  be 
not  of  the  fame  ridiculous  caft  with  theirs  who  deduced 


*  «  Et  quelle  idee  eft  excitee  dans  Pefprit  en  entendant  prononcer  les 
"  particules  et,  aussj  ?  On  voit  bien  que  ces  mots  fignifient  une  efpece  de 
«  connexion;  mais  quelque  peine  qu'on  fe  donnat  a  decrire  cette  connexion, 
»  on  fe  ferviroit  d'autant  d'autres  mots,  dont  la  fignification  feroit  audi 
"  difficile  a  expliquer :  et  voulant  expliquer  la  fignification  de  la  particule 
"  et,  je  me  fervirois  plufieurs  fois  de  cette  meme  particule." 

Lettres  a  une  PrincelTe  d'Allemagne,  by  Euler,  Letter  ci. 

I  Con- 
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Qonjlantinople  from  Conjlantine  the  no&'e, — Breeches  from 
bear-riches, — Donna  from  Dona, — Honour  from  Hon  and 
Aurum, — and  King  Pepin  from  orirep  *, 

H.  If 


*  "  Then  this  Conftantyne  removed  the  emperyall  fee  unto  his  cytye  of 
w  Conftantyne  the  noble :  and  there  for  the  more  partye  kepte  his  emperyall 
"  honoure;  and  other  emperours  in  lyke  wyfe  after  hym.  By  reafon 
"  whereof  the  emperours  were  longc  after  called  emperours  of  Conftantyne 
«  noble. n 

Fabian's  Chronic^,  Chap.  LXIX. 

r<  Hed.  But  why  Breeches  now  ? 

"  Pha.  Breeches,  quafi  bear-riches ;  when  a  gallant  bears  all  his  riches  in 
"  his  breeches." 

B.  Johnfon.    Cynthia's  Revels,  Ac"t  4.  See.  3. 

**  Placano  i  Doni  il  ciel ;  placan  l'inferno. 

"  E  pur  non  fon  le  Donne 

"  Men  avare  che  il  cielo, 

<f  Piu  crude  che  l'inferno. 

**  II  Don,  credimi,  il  Dono 

"  Gran  miniftro  d'  amore,  anzi  tiranno. 

"  Egli  e,  che  a  fuo  voler  impetra  e  fpetra. 

w  Non  fai  tu  cio  ch'  Elpino, 

"  II  faggio  Elpino  dicea  ? 

"  Che  fin  cola  nella  primiera  etade, 

"  Quand'  anco  femplicetti 

"  Non  fapean  favellare 

"  Che  d'  un  linguaggio  fol  la  lingua  e  '1  core, 

"  Allor  le  amanti  Donne  altra  canzona 

"  Non  s'  udivan  cantar  che — Dona,  Dona. 

S  rf  Qu'uiJ'i 
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H. 

If  I  have  been  milled,  it  moft  certainly  is  not  by  Ety- 
mology:  of  which  I  confers  myfelf  to  have  been  fhame- 
fully  ignorant  at  the  time  when  thefe  my  notions  of  lan- 
guage were  flrft  formed.  Though  even  that  previous 
ignorance  is  now  a  circumftance  which  confirms  me  much 
in  my  opinion  concerning  thefe  Conjunctions  :  For  I  knew 
not  even  the  character  of  the  language  from  which  my 
particular  proofs  of  the  Engli/Jj  conjunctions  were  to  be 
drawn,  And  (notwithstanding  Lord  Monboddo's  difcou- 
raging  Sneer  *,)  it  was  general  reafoning  a  priori^  that  led 

me 


"  Quindi  1'  enne  addoppiando 

"  Perche  non  bafta  un  Don, — Donna  fu  detta." 

Guidobakio  de'  BonarellL 

"  On  connoit  le  jeu  de  mots  d'  Owen,  affez  mauvais,.  mais  qui  renfenne 
rt  un  grand  lens. 

"  Divitias  et  opes,  Hon.  lingua  hebrasa  vocavit : 
"  Gallica  gens,  Aurum-or;  indeque  venit  Honor." 

Mirabeau.  Eflai  fur  le  Delpotifmc 

tl  '0<rmg — ?i7rff— orrsj — Diaper — Napkin — Nipkin — 
"  Pipkin — Pippin-king — King  Pepin." 

I  forget  my  merry  author  of  this  etymology ;  but  it  is  altogether  as  plau? 
fible  as  even  Menage's  derivation  of  chez  from  Apud, 

*  "  Now  as  I  am  not  able  from  Theory  merely,  and  a  priori,  to  form 
"  the  idea  of  a  perfect  language,  I  have  been  obliged  to  feek  for  it  in  tha 
"  ftudy  of  the  Greek. — What  men  of  Juperior  Genius  may  do  in  fuch  fpecu- 
<c  Utions,  I  cannot  tell  ;  but  I  know  well  that  ordinary  men,  without  the 

«  ftudy 
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me  to  the  particular  inftances ;  not  particular  inftances  to 
the  general  reafoning.  This  Etymology,  againft  whofe 
fafcination  you  would  have  me  guard  myfelf,  did  not  occur 
to  me  till  many  years  after  my  fyftem  was  fettled  :  and  it 
occurred  to  me  fuddenly,  in  this  manner ; — "  If  my  rea- 
"  foning  concerning  thefe  conjunctions  is  well  founded, 

«  ftudy  of  fome  model  of  the  kind,  would  be  as  unable  to  conceive  the 
"  idea  of  a  perfect  language,  as  to  form  a  high  tafte  in  other  arts,  fuch  as 
"  fculpture  and  painting,  without  having  feen  the  beft  works  of  thofe  kinds 
f  that  are  to  be  found. — It  would  be  doing  injuft ice  to  ihoje  juperior  minds 
"  who  have  in  themjelves  the  ftandard  of  perfection  in  all  the  Arts,  to  judge 
«  of  them  by  myfelf;  but  I  am  confident  that  my  idea  of  perfection  in 
"  language  would  have  been  ridiculolifly  imperfeft,  if  I  had  known  no  other 
"  language  than  the  modern  languages  of  Europe." 

Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language.    Vol.  II.  Page  183. 

Read  this,  Mr.  Burgefs,  and  then  complain  of  illiberality  to  Lord  Mon- 
boddo :  who  places  liimfelf  anfalus  in  Cathedra,  and  thus  treats  all  other 
men  in  advance.  Whoever,  after  his  lordfhip,  fhall  dare  to  feafon  on  thte 
fubjeft  a  priori,  muft  affume  then,  it  feems,— to  have  in  his  own  fuperior 
mind  the  ftandard  of  perfection  in  All  the  Arts !— Do  you,  Mr.  Burgefs, 
acquiefce  to  this  condition  ?  If  it  were  poffible  (which  I  am  very  far  from 
believing)  that  the  fame  fenriments  mould  pervade  any  confiderable  part  of 
the  very  learned  and  refpeftable  body  to  which  you  belong;  I  fhould  be 
forrowfully  compelled  to  join  in  the  exclamation, — O  !  aurita  Arcadia; 
pecora !  qui,  Roma,  hujus  cuculi  vocem  veluti  lufciniolas  melos,  in  aures 
admittere  fuftinetis !' '  And  perhaps  Mr.  Burgefs  himfelf  may  have  rcafon 
hereafter  to  regret,  that  (with  all  his  real  or  pretended  admiration  of  Lord 
Monboddo's  writings)  he  neglected  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  only  ufeful  kflcm 
to  be  drawn  from  them  :  viz.  To  be  at  leaft  as  well  bred  as  Porphyry's 
partridge;  and  to  have  forborne  his  noiie,  until  he  was  himfelf  fpoken  to. 

Co  "  there 
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«  there  muft  then  be  in  the  original  language  from  which 
"  the  Engliih  (and  fo  of  all  other  languages)  is  derived, 
«  literally  Juch  and  fuch  words  bearing  precifely  fucb  and 
«  fueh  Significations." — I  was  the  more  pleafed  with  this 
fuggeftion,  becaufe  I  was  entirely  ignorant  even  of  the 
Anglo-faxon  and  Gothic  characters  :  and  the  experiment 
prefented  to  me  a  mean,  either  of  difabufing  myfelf  from 
error  (which  I  greatly  feared  ;)  or'  of  obtaining  a  con- 
firmation fufficiently  ftrong  to  encourage  me  to  believe 
(what  every  man  knowing  any  thing  of  human  nature  will 
always  be  very  backward  in  believing  of  himfelf)  that  I  had 
really  made  a  difcovery.  For,  if  upon  trial  I  fhould  find 
in  an  unknown  language  precifely  thofe  very  words  both 
in  found,  and  fignification,  and  application,  which  in  my 
perfect  ignorance  I  had  foretold ;  what  muft  I  conclude,  but 
either  that  fome  Daemon  had  malicioufly  infpired  me  with, 
the  fpirit  of  true  prophecy  in  order  the  more  deeply  to  de- 
ceive me  ;  or  that  my  reafoning  on  the  nature  of  language 
was  not  fantastical.  The  event  was  beyond  my  expe&a- 
tion :  for  I  inftantly  found  upon  trial,  all  my  predictions 
verified.  This  has  made  me  prefumptuous  enough  to 
affert  it  univerfally.  Befides  that  I  have  fince  traced  thefe 
fuppofed  unmeaning,  indeclinable  conjunctions  with  the 
fame  fuccefs  in  many  other  languages  befides  the  Englifh, 
And  becaufe  I  know  that  the  generality  of  minds  receive 

conviction 
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conviction  more  eafily  from  a  number  of  particular  in- 
stances, than  from  the  furer  but  more  abftracted  arguments 
of  general  proof ;  if  a  multiplicity  of  uncommon  avoca- 
tions and  engagements  (arifing  from  a  very  peculiar  fitu- 
ation)  had  not  prevented  me,  I  fhould  long  before  this 
have  found  time  enough  from  my  other  purfuits  and  from 
my  enjoyments  (amongft  which  idlenefs  is  not  the  fmalleft) 
to  have  fhewn  clearly  and  Satisfactorily,  the  origin  and  pre- 
ciie  meaning  of  each  of  thefe  pretended  unmeaning,  in- 
declinable Conjunctions,  at  leaft  in  all  the  dead  and  living 
languages  of  Europe. 

B. 

Men  talk  very  fafely  of  what  they  may  do,  and  what 
they  might  have  done.  But,  though  prefent  profeflions 
ufually  outweigh  paft  proofs  with  the  people,  they  have 
never  yet  patted  current  with  philofophers.  If  therefore 
you  would  bring  me  over  to  your  opinion,  and  embolden 
me  to  quit  the  beaten  path  with  you,  you  rauft  go  much 
beyond  the  example  of  Henry  Stephens,  which  was  con- 
fidered  by  Mer.  Cafaubon  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  on  this  Sub- 
ject *,  and  muft  do  what  Wilkins  required,  before  he 

would 

*  "  Henricus  Stephanus  (author  immortalis  operis,  quod  Thefaurus 
"  lingua  Grajcae  indigitavit)  ita  omnes  orationis  particulas  {quorum  quants 

"  in 
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would  venture  to  differ  from  the  Grammars  of  inftitutcd 

lan  ptagtt  :  that  is'  ^  muft  diftribute  aU  our  C°n" 
iunaioL  at  leaft  into  their  proper  places.  And  if  it  mould 
fcem  unreafonahle  in  me  thus  to  impofe  upon  you  a  talk 
which—"  no  man,  however  learned  or  fagacious  has  yet 
«  been  able  to  perform  *  you  muft  thank  yourfelf  for 
it,  and  the  peremptory  roundnefs  of  your  affertion.  Be- 
fides,  I  do  really  think  that  after  you  have  profeffed  fo 
much  of  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  I  may  fairly  expect 
you  to  perform  a  little  in  your  own. 


«  in  omni  lingua  difficilior,  tanto  utilior  obfervatio)  omnes  idiotifmos  excuffit, 
«  emit,  explicavit,  fimilia  cum  fimilibus  comparavit,  ut  exemplum  quidem 
«  in  hoc  genere  aliis  ad  imitandum  reliquerit  abfolutiffimum  ;  fed  quod 
<c  pauci  fint  aflecuturi."    Mer.  Caf.  de  lingua  Saxonica. 

*  «  The  Particles  are,  among  all  nations,  applied  with  fo  great  latitude, 
«  that  they  are  not  eafily  reducible  under  any  regular  fcheme  of  explication  : 
«  this  difficulty  is  not  lefs,  nor  perhaps  greater,  in  Englifh  than  in  other 
"  languages.  I  have  laboured  them  with  diligence,  I  hope  with  fuccefs  : 
«  fuch  at  leaft  as  can  be  expeded  in  a  talk,  which  no  man,  however  learned 
"  or  fagacious,  has  yet  been  able  to  perform." 

Preface  to  S.  Johnfon's  Di&ionary. 


8 


H.  If 
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H. 


If  it  mufl  be  fo,  thus  then :  I  fay  that 


If  1 

Tip 

(Tipan 

To  Give. 

An 

An 

Anan 

To  Grant. 

Unless 

Onlep 

Onlepan 

To  Difmifs. 

Eke 

6ac 

CO 
& 

Gacan 

To  Add. 

Yet 

CO 

_> 

Ler 

> 

Ex-tan- 

To  Get. 

Still 

H 

Srell 

> 

Srellan 

To  Put. 

Else 

<u. 
Cm 

Alep 

Alepan 

To  Difmifs. 

Tho' 

U 

Dap 

*Sr 

o 

Dapian  ~) 

or 

r- 

■w 

or 

u 
l_ 

or  I 

To  Allow. 

Though 

u 

< 

DapiS 

o 

Bapijan  3 

But 

Bor 

Boran 

To  Boot. 

But 

Be-uran 

O 

Beon-uran 

To  Be-out. 

Without 

PypS-uran 

f  yjv<5an-utan 

To  Be-out. 

And 

^An-atJ 

Anan-ab 

- 

Dure  congcriem. 

Lest  is  the  paft  participle  Lepet)  of  Lepan,  To  Difmifs. 


Since 


Si$8an 
Syne 
Seanb-  ep 
SrblSe 
or 

Sin-ep 


>  is  the  participle  of  Seon,  To  Sec, 


TiiAT  is  the  Article  or  Pronoun  Bar. 


Thefe, 
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Thefe,  I  apprehend,  are  the  only  Conjunctions  in  our 
language  which  can  caufe  any  difficulty  ;  and  it  would  be 
impertinent  in  me  to  explain  fuch  as — Be  so  (a).    Be  it. 
Albeit  (6).   Albeit  so  (V).  Set  (d).  Notwithstand- 
ing. 

(«)  "  -Set  forth  (quod  ihe)  and  tell  me  how; 
Shew  me  thy  fekenes  euery  dele. 
Madame,  that  can  I  do  wele : 
Be  so  my  lyfe  therto  woll  lafte." 

Gower.  Lib.  i.  Fol.  8.  Pag.  a.  Col.  i. 

"  For  thefe  craftes  (as  I  finde) 
A  man  maie  do  by  waie  of  kinde  : 
Be  so  it  be  to  good  entent." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  134.  Pag.  2.  Col.  I. 

**  For  fuche  men  that  ben  vilayns 
The  lawe  in  fuche  a  wife  ordeineth, 
That  what  man  to  the  lawe  pleyneth, 
Be  so  the  judge  ftande  upright, 
He  lhall  be  ferued  of  his  right." 

Gower.    Lib.  7.  Fol.  159.  Pag.  1.  Col.  1. 

f<  The  maft  to  brake,  the  fayle  Co  roofe, 
The  lhip  upon  the  wawes  droofe, 
Till  that  thei  fee  the  londes  cofte. 
Tho  made  a  vowe  the  lefte  and  mofte 
Be  so  thei  mtghten  come  alonde." 

Gower.    Lib.  2.  Fol.  177.  Pag.  1.  Col.  2. 

(b)  "  Saturne  anon,  to  flynten  ftryfe  and  drede 
Al  be  it  that  it  be  agayne  his  kynde 
Of  all  this  ftrife  he  can  remedy  fynde." 
Chauc  er.   Knyghtes  Tale.   Fol.  8.  Pag.  a.  Col.  1. 
9  "  The 
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i kg.     Nevertheless.    Save  that  (<?)•     Saving  that. 

Except 


«  The  quhilk  Juno  nowthir  lang  dayis  nor  geris, 
Nor  nanc  diuyne  facrifice  may  appeis  ; 
Sche  reftis  neuir,  nor  may  fche  leif  at  eis, 
Albeit  die  power  and  charge  of  Jupiter 
Refiftis  fche  wat,  and  fatis  war  hir  contrare." 

Douglas.    5th  Booke.  Pag.  154. 

«  Freynd  ferly  not,  na  caufe  is  to  compleyne, 
Albeit  thy  wit  grete  god  may  not  atteyne." 

Douglas.    Prol.  to  10th  Booke.  Pag.  309. 

(c)  "  Another  remedy  is  that  a  man  efchewe  the  companye  of  hem  by 
whiche  he  douteth  to  be  tempted  :  for  Albeit  so  that  the  dede  is  wyth- 
ftonde,  yet  is  there  greate  temptacyon." 

Chaucer.    Perfons  Tale.    Fol.  115.  Pag.  2.  Col.  2. 
"  Al  be  it  so  that  of  your  pride  and  high  prefumpcion  and  folye,  ye  haue 
«  mifborne  you,  yet  for  as  mikell  as  I  fe  and  beholde  your  greate  humilyte, 
<c  it  conftrayneth  me  to  do  you  grace  and  mercy." 

Tale  of  Chaucer.    Fol.  83.  Pag.  1.  Col.  1. 

(</)  "  Bot  fen  I  am  compellid  the  to  tranflait, 
And  not  onlie  of  my  curage,  God  wate, 
Durft  I  interprife  fic  outragious  folic, 
Quhare  I  offend,  the  leffe  reprefe  ferf  I, 
And  that  je  knaw  at  quhais  inftance  I  tukc 
For  to  tranflate  this  maift  excellent  buke, 
I  mene  Virgillis  volum  maift  excellent, 
Set  this  my  werk  full  febill  be  of  rent." 

Douglas.    Preface.    Page  4. 

"  Sic  plefand  wordes  carpand,  he  has  forth  brocht, 
Sett  his  mynd  troublit  mony  greuous  thocht." 

Douglas.    1  ft  Booke.  Pag.  19. 
T  "  Betwix 
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Except  that.  Excepting  that.  Bating  that.  If  case  (/). 

In 

"  Betwix  gude  hope  and  drede  in  doute  they  ftude, 
Quhither  thay  war  lewand,  or  tholit  extreme  dede  al, 
Thay  anfuerit  not.  Set  thay  oft  plene  and  cal." 
Douglas,    lft  Booke.  Pag.  19. 

"  And  Set  it  be  not  louable  nor  femely  thocht 
To  punys  ane  woman,  but  fchamefull  hir  to  fla, 
Na  vidtory,  but  lak  following  alfa, 
jit  netheles  I  aucht  louit  to  be, 
Vengeaunce  to  take  on  hir  deferuis  to  de." 

Douglas.    2d.  Booke.  Pag.  58. 

"  Virgill  is  full  of  fentence  ouer  all  quhare, 
His  hie  knawlege  he  fchawis,  that  euery  forte 
Of  his  claufis  comprehend  fic  fentence, 
Thare  bene  thereof,  Set  thou  think  this  but  fporte, 
Made  grete  ragmentis  of  hie  intelligence." 

Douglas.    Prol.  to  6th  Booke.  Pag.  158* 

"  To  name  the  god,  that  war  ane  manifeft  lee, 
Is  but  ane.  god,  makar  of  euery  thing  : 
Set  thou  to  Yulcane  haue  ful  grete  refembling." 

Douglas.    Prol.  to  6th  Booke.  Pag.  161. 

"  Thare  fuld  na  knicht  rede  but  ane  knichtly  tale. 
Quhat  forcis  him  the  bufiart  on  the  brere  I 
Set  wele  him  femes  the  falcone  heroner." 

Douglas.    Prol.  to  9th  Booke.  Pag.  271. 

"  Turnus,  behald  on  cais  reuoluit  the  day, 
And  ef  his  fre  wyl  fendis  the  perfay 
Sic  auantage  and  oportunite, 
And  Set  thou  wald  haif  alkit  it,  quod  fche, 

6  There 
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In  case  (jf).    Put  case  (b).    Set  case  (/).    I  pose  (£). 

Because. 

There  was  neuer  ane  of  al  the  goddis  ding, 
Quhilk  durft  have  the  promittit  fie  ane  thing." 

Douglas.    9th  Booke.    Pag.  273. 

"  Set  our  nature  God  has  to  him  unyte, 
His  godhede  incommyxt  remanis  perfite." 

Douglas.    Prol.  to  joth  Booke.  Pag.  308. 

"  Angellis,  fcheiphardis,  and  kingis  thy  godhede  kend, 
Set  thou  in  crib  betuix  twa  beiftiswas  laid." 

Douglas.    Prol.  to  10th  Booke,  Pag.  310. 

"  Drances,  forfoith,  quod  he,  euer  has  thou  bene 
Large  and  to  mekil  of  fpeche,  as  weil  is  fene, 
Bot  not  with  wourdis  fuld  the  court  be  fyllyt, 
Set  thou  be  grete  tharin,  and  ful  euill  wyllit." 

Douglas,    nth  Booke.  Pag.  376. 

<c  I  put  the  cais  Set  the  Etholianis 

Lift  not  to  cum  in  our  help  nor  fupple  ; 
3it  than  the  bald  Mefiapus  wele  wylle." 

Douglas,    nth  Booke,    Pag.  378. 

"  With  ftout  curage  agane  him  wend  I  will, 
Thocht  he  in  proues  pas  the  grete  Achill, 
Or  Set  in  cais  fic  armour  he  weris  as  he, 
Wrocht  be  the  handis  of  God  Vulcanus  fie." 

Douglas,    nth  Booke.  Pag.  378. 

"  Bot  Juno  tho  doun  from  the  hicht,  I  wys, 
Of  the  mountane  that  Albane  clepyt  is 
Now  in  our  dayis  (Set  then  this  hillis  down 
Had  nouther  name,  honour,  nor  renowne) 
Scho  did  behald  amyd  the  feildis  plane." 

Douglas.    1 2th  Booke.  Pag.  411. 
X  2  "  For 
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Because.    To  wit.     Foreseeing  that  (/.)  Foreseen 

that. 

For  Set  we  preis  us  fail  to  fpeike  out  braid, 
Ne  voce,  nor  wourdis  followis  nocht  is  faid." 

Douglas,    i  ath  Booke.  Pag.  446. 

And  Set  that  empty  be  my  brane  and  dull,, 
I  haue  tranflatit  ane  volume  wounderfull." 

Douglas.    13th  Booke.  Pag.  483. 

"  Fra  tyme  I  thareto  fet  my  pen  to  wryte, 
It  was  compilyt  in  auchtene  monethis  fpace  : 
Set  I  feil  fyith  fic  twa  monethis  in  fere 
Wrate  neuir  ane  wourd,  nor  mieht  the  volume  ftere." 

Douglas.    Pag.  484.. 

(i?)  "  Saufe  onely  that  I  crie  and  bidde, 
1  am  in  trifteffe  all  amidde." 

Gower.    Lib.  4.  Fol.  82.  Pag.  2.  Col.  r. 

"  Almofte  ryght  in  the  fams  wife  the  phificiens  anfwerd, 
Saue  that  they  fayden  a  fewe  wordes  more." 

Tale  of  Chaucer.    Fol.  74.  Pag.  1.  Col.  2, 

"  Tyl  fhe  gan  afken  him  howe  Hector  ferde 
That  was  the  townes  wal,  and  Grekes  yerde.. 
Ful  wel  I  thanke  it  God,  fayde  Pandarus, 
Saue  in  his  arme  he  hath  a  lytle  wounde." 

Chaucer,    ad  Booke  of  Troylus.  Fol.  164.  Pag.  1.  Col.  1. 

"  Behynd  thame  for  uptaking  quhare  it  lay 
Mony  bricht  armoure  rychely  dycht  thay  left, 
Sauf  that  Eurialus  with  him  turrit  away 
The  riall.trapouris,.  and  mychty  patrellis  gay." 

Douglas.    9th  Booke.  Pag.  288. 

"  Bot 
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that.    Provided  that.    Being  that.   8cc.    Which  are 
evident  at  firft  fight. 

B.  Well 

"  Bot  al  this  time  I  bid  na  mare,  I  wys, 

saif  that  this  wenfche,  this  vengeabil  peft  or  traik, 
Be  bet  doun  dede  by  my  wound  and  fcharp  ftraik." 

Douglas,  nthbooke.  Pag.  393- 

"  All  the  air  a  folemn  flillnefs  holds  ; 

save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  bower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain." 

Gray's  Elegy. 

(/)  "  I  do  not  like  thefe  paper-fquibs,  good  mailer,  they  may  undo 
tc  your  ftore — I  mean  of  credit,  and  fire  your  arfenall ;  if  case  you  do  not 
**  in  time  make  good  thofe  outer  works,  your  pockets." 

B.  Johnfon.    Staple  of  News,  A£t.  1.  Sc.  3. 

Chaucer  alio  ufes  if  cace. 

(g)  "  The  dignite  of  king  John  wold  have  diftroyed  al  Englande> 
"  dierfore  mokel  wifedome  and  goodnes  both,  nedeth  in  a  perfon,  the 
n  malyce  in  dignite  flyly  to  bridell,  and  with  a  good  byt  of  areft  to  with- 
'*  draw,  in  case  it  wold  praunce  otherwife  than  it  (huld." 

Chaucer.    Teftament  of  Loue.  2d  boke.  Fol.  317.  P.  2.  Col.  i„. 

"  Forfoith,  in  cais  the  auenture  of  battal 
Had  bene  doutfum :  wald  God  it  war  aflale."" 

Douglas.  4th  booke.  Pag.  121, 


(b)  «  And: 
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B. 

Well.  Whether  you  are  right  or  wrong  in  your  con- 
jectures concerning  Conjunctions,  I  acknowledge  that  this 

is 


(h)  "  And  put  the  cais  that  I  may  not  optene 

From  Latyne  land  thaim  to  expell  all  clene, 
git  at  leift  thare  may  fall  flop  or  delay 
In  fa  gretc  materis  for  ane  gere  or  tway." 

Douglas.  7thBooke.  Page  2.17. 

put  case,  though  now  out  of  fafhion,  was  frequently  ufed  by  Chilling- 
worth  and  other  good  authors. 

te  PUT  the  case  the  Pope,  for  a  reward  of  your  fervice  done  him  in 
"  writing  this  book,  had  given  you  the  honour  and  means  of  a  cardinal, 
"  would  you  not  have  profeffed,  that  you  have  not  merited  fuch  a  reward." 

Chillingworth.  Chap.  4.  Pag.  an.  §  36. 

(/')  "  He  is  worthy  to  lofe  his  priuylege,  that  mifufeth  the  might  and 
"  power  that  is  giuen  hym.  And  I  sette  case  ye  might  enioyne  hem 
<c  that  payne  by  right  and  lawe,  whiche  I  trowe  ye  may  not  do  :  I  fa  ye  ye 
"  might  not  put  it  to  execution." 

Tale  of  Chaucer.  Fol.  8a.  Pag.  2.  Col.  2. 

"  Yet  settb  I  case  ye  haue  lycence  for  to  venge  you,  I  faye  that  there 
"  ben  full  many  thinges  that  mail  reftrayne  you  of  vengeaunce  takyng." 

Ibid.  Fol.  79.  Pag.  2.  Col.  1. 

(i)  "  Auauntour 
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is  coming  to  the  point :  and  is  fairer  than  illuming  them 
over  unnoticed,  as  the  greater  part  of  grammarians  have 

(£)  "  Auauntour  and  a  Iyer,  al  is  one 

A.s  thus.    1  pose  a  woman  graunt  me 

Her  loue,  and  fayth  that  other  wol  Ihe  none 

And  I  am  fworne  to  holden  it  fecre. 

And  after  I  tel  it  two  or  thre 

I  wys  I  am  auauntour  at  the  leeft 

And  Iyer  eke,  for  I  breke  my  beheeft." 

Chaucer,  3d  boke  of  Troylus,  Fol.  174,  Pag.  1.  Col.  T. 

«  Sone  after  this,  fhe  to  him  gan  rownc 
And  afked  him  if  Troylus  were  there 
He  fwore  her  nay,  for  he  was  out  of  towne 
And  fayd,  Nece  :  1  pose  that  he  were  there 
You  durft  neuer  haue  the  more  feere." 

Chaucer,  3d  booke  of  Troylus,  Fol.  175,  Page  a.  Col.  t. 

(/)  «  It  may  be  ordered  that  i  i  or  i  i  i  of  our  owne  fhippes  do  fee  the 
«  fayde  Frenche  foldiers  wafted  to  the  coaft  of  France  j  forseing  that  our 
"  fayd  fhippes  entre  no  hauen  there." 

Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  W.  Cecil  and  Dr.  Wotton. 
Lodge's  Illuftrations,  Vol.  I.  Pag.  339. 

(m)  "  Whan  he  made  any  ordinary  judges,  advocates  or  proftoures,  he 
"  caufed  them  to  be  openly  named,  requirynge  the  people  and  gyvynge 
"  them  courage,  if  diere  were  caufe  to  accufe  them,  to  prove  the  cryme 
"  by  open  wytneffe  :  foresene  if  they  dyd  not  fufHciently  prove  it,  and 
U  that  it  femed  to  be  malicioule  detraction,  the  accufour  fhulde  forthwith 
«  be  beheaded." 

Sir  T.  Elliott.    Image  of  Governaunce,  Chap.  17. 

done ; 
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clone ;  or  than  repeating  after  others,  that  they  are  not 
themfelves  any  parts  of  language,  but  only  fuch  accejfaries 
as  fait  is  to  meat,  or  water  to  bread ;  or  that  they  are  the 
mere  edging  or  fauce  of  language ;  or  that  they  are  like 
-the  handles  to  cups,  or  plumes  to  helmets,  or  binding  to 
books,  or  harnefs  for  horfes ;  or  that  they  are  pegs  and 
nails,  and  nerves  and  joints,  and  ligaments  and  glue,  and 
pitch  and  lime,  and  mortar,  and  fo  forth*.    In  which 

kind 


*  "  Pour  quoy  eft-ce  que  Platon  dit,  que  Poraifon  eft  temperee  de  noms 
"  &  de  verbes  ? — Mais  advifons  que  nous  ne  prenions  autrement  les  paroles 
"  de  Platon  que  comme  il  les  a  dittes :  car  il  a  dit  que  l'oraifon  eftoit  tem- 
"  peree  De  ces  deux  parties,  non  Par  ces  deux  parties ;  que  nous  ne  v 
"  facions  la  faulte  que  feroit  celuy  qui  calomnieroit  un  autre  pour  avoir  dit, 
"  que  un  oignement  feroit  compofe  de  cire  &  de  galbanum,  alleguant 
"  qu'il  auroit  obmis  a.  dire  le  feu  &  le  vafe,  fans  lefquels  on  ne  fcauroit 
"  mefler  lefdites  drogues  :  auffi  femblablement  fi  nous  le  reprenions  pour 
<c  autant  qu'il  auroit  obmis  a.  dire  les  conjonctions,  les  prepofitions,  & 
"  autres  telles  parties.  Car  le  parler  &  l'oraifon  n'eft  compofe  De  ces 
"  parties  la,  mais  Par  icelles,  &  non  fans  elles.  Car  comme  celuy  qui 
"  prononceroit  battre,  ou  ejlre  battu ;  ou  d'ailleurs  Socrates  &  Pythagoras^ 
"  encore  donneroit-il  aucunement  a  entendre  &  a  penfer  quelque  chofe  : 
"  mais  celuy  qui  profereroit  Car  ou  De  fimplement  &  feulement,  on  ne 
"  pourroit  imaginer  qu'il  entendift  aucune  chofe  ny  aucun  corps,  ains  s'il 
"  n'y  a  quelques  autres  paroles  qui  foient  proferees  quant  &  quant,  elles 
"  reffembleront  a.  des  fons  &  des  bruits  vains  fans  aucune  fignification ; 
"  d'autant  que  ny  a  par  elles  ny  avec  d'autres  femblables,  elles  ne  peuvent 
"  rien  fignifier.  Mais  a.  fin  que  nous  conjoignons  ou  meflions  &  afTem- 
"  blions  tout  en  un,  nous  y  adjouftons  des  prepofitions,  conjonftions,  & 

"  articles^ 
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kind  of  pretty  fimilies  Philofophers  and  Grammarians  feem 
to  have  vied  with  one  another ;  and  have  often  endeavoured 

to 

ff  articles,  voulans  enfaire  un  corps  de  tout. — Comment  done  pourra  dire 
"  quelqu'un,  ces  parties-la  ne  fervent-elles  de  Hen  a  l'oraifon  ?  Quant  a 
"  moy,  je  tiens  qu'elles  y  fervent  autant  comme  le  Sel  a  la  viande,  &  Yean 
"  a  faire  le  Pain.    Evenus  fouloit  dire  que  le  Feu  eftoit  la  meilleure  Saulfe 
"  du  Monde ;  auffi  font  ces  Parties  l'aflaifonnement  de  noftre  langage,  ne 
<c  plus  ne  moins  que  le  feu  &  le  Sel  des  breuvages  &  viandes,  dont  nous 
"  ne  nous  fcaurions  paffer ;  excepte  que  noftre  parler  n'en  a  pas  toujours 
"  neceflairement  a  faire  :  comme  Ton  peut  dire  du  langage  des  Romains, 
"  duquel  aujourd'huy  tout  le  monde  prefque  ufe ;  car  il  a  ofte  prefque 
*«  toutes  les  prepofitions  excepte  bien  peu ;  &  quant  aux  articles  que  Ton 
"  appelle,  il  n'en  regoit  pas  un  tout  feul,  ains  ufe  de  noms  fans  bordure, 
"  par  maniere  de  dire  ;  &  ne  s'en  fault  pas  efmerveiller,  attendu  qu' 
"  Homere,  a  pen  de  noms  prepofe  des  articles,  comme  fi  e'etoient  anjes 
"  a.  des  vafes  qui  en  eufTent  befoign,  ou  des  pennacbes  fur  des  morions. — 
w  Or  que  les  Diale&iciens  aient  plus  befoign  de  conjon&ions,  que  nuls 
"  autres  hommes  de  lettres,  pour  la  liaifon  &  tifture  de  leurs  prepofitions, 
"  ou  les  disjonctions  d'icelles,  ne  plus  ne  moins  que  les  cochers  ont  befoign 
"  d'  attelages  pour  atteler  de  front  leur  chevaux ;  ou  comme  Ulyfies 
"  avoit  befoign  d'ozier  en  la  caverne  de  Cyclops  pour  lier  fes  moutons  ; 
"  cela  n'argue  ni  ne  preuve  pas  que  la   conjonction  foit  autrement 
"  partie  d'oraifon,  mais  bien  un  outil  propre  a  conjoindre  felon  qu'ellc 
"  en  porte  nom,   &  a  contenir  &  aflembler  non  pas  toutes  choles, 
"  ains  feulement  celles  qui  ne  font  pas   fimplement  dites :  fi  Ton  ne 
vouloit  dire  que  la  Chorde  ou  courrcye  dont  une  balle  ieroit  lice  fuft 
"  partie  de  la  balle  ;  ou  la  colle  d'un  papier  ou  d'un  livre  qui  eft  colle ; 
"  &  les  donnees  &  diftributions  des  deniers  partie  du  gouvernement : 
"  comme  Demades  dilbit  que  les  deniers  que  Ton  diftribuoit  manuellement 
"  par  tefte  a  chafque  citoyen  d'Athenes,  pour  veoir  les  jeux,  eftoient  la 
"  colle  du  gouvernement  de  l'cftat  populaire.    Et  quelle  eft  la  conjondlion 

U  aui 
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to  amufe  their  readers  and  cover  their  own  ignorance,  by 
very  learnedly  difputing  fhe  propriety  of  the  iimilie,  in- 
ftead  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Conjunction. 

But,  pray,  have  you  any  authority  for  the  derivation  of 
thefe  words  ?  Are  not  all  former  etymologifts  againft  you? 

H. 

Except  in  if,  and  but  (in  one  of  its  meanings)  I  be- 
lieve they  are  all  againft  me.  But  I  am  perfuaded  that  alt 
future  etymologifts,  and  perhaps  fome  philofophers,  will 
acknowledge  their  obligation  to  me.  For  thefe  trouble- 
fome  conjunctions,  which  have  hitherto  caufed  them  fo 
much  miftaken  and  unfatisfaclory  labour,  fhatl  fave  them 


"  qui  face  de  pluficurs  propofitions  une,  en  ks  coufant  &  liant  entemble, 
«  comme  le  marbre  fait  le  fer  quand  on  le  fond  avec  lui  par  le  feu  5  mais 
"  pour  cela  le  marbre  n'eft  pas  pourtant,  ny  ne  l'appelle  Ion  pas  partie  de 
"  fer ;  combien  que  ces  chofes-la  qui  entrent  en  une  compofition  &  qui 
«  font  fondues  avec  les  drogues  que  l'on  mefle,  ont  accouftume  de  faire 
«  &  de  foufrrir  ne  fcay  quoi  de  commun,  compofe  de  tous  les  ingrediens. — 
«  Quant  aux  prepofitions  on  les  peult  accomparer  aux  fennaches  ou  autres 
»«  Ornemens  que  Ion  met  au  defllis  les  habillemens  de  Te'es,  ou  bien  aux 
««  bafes  &  foubajfement  que  Ion  met  au  deffoubs  des  Statues  ;  pour  ce 
**  qu'elles  ne  font  pas  tant  parties  d'oraifon,  comme  alentour  des  parties." 

Plutarch,.  Platonic  gitejlions.—ph.  Amyot* 


many 
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many  an  error  and  many  a  weary  ftep  in  future.  They 
mall  no  more  expofe  themfelves  by  unnatural  forced  con- 
ceits to  derive  the  Englifli  and  all  other  languages  from 
the  Greek,  or  the  Hebrew ;  or  fome  imaginary  primaeval 
tongue.  The  Particles  of  every  language  mail  teach  them 
whither  to  direct  and  where  to  flop  their  inquiries  :  for 
wherever  the  evident  meaning  and  origin  of  the  Particles 
of  any  language  can  be  found,  there  is  the  certain  fource 
of  the  whole. 

B. 

Without  a  moment'6  reflection,  every  one  muft  perceive 
that  this  aflertion  is  too  general  and  comprehenfive.  The 
mixture  which  is  found  in  all  cultivated  languages ;  the 
perpetual  acceffion  of  new  words  from  affectation  as  well 
as  from  improvement,  and  the  introduction  of  new  Arts 
and  Habits,  efpecially  in  learned  nations ;  and  from  other 
circumftances ;  forbid  the  deduction  of  the  whole  of  a  lan- 
guage from  any  one  fingle  fource. 

H. 

Moft  certainly.  And  therefore  when  I  fay  the  whole,  I 
muft  beg  to  be  underitood  with  thofe  exceptions.  And, 
that  I  may  not  feem  to  contradict  myfelf  when  we  fliall 
hereafter  come  to  treat  of  them,  I  beg  you  likewife  to  re- 

U  2  member 
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member,  that  I  by  no  means  include  in  my  affertlon,  the 
Abbreviations  of  language:  for  they  are  always  improve- 
ments fuperadded  by  language  in  its  progrefs ;  and  are 
often  borrowed  from  fome  other  more  cultivated  languages. 
Whereas  the  original  Mother-tongue  is  always  rude  and 
tedious,  without  thofe  advantages  of  Abbreviation.  And 
were  he  once  more  in  being,  I  mould  not  at  all  doubt  of 
being  able  to  convince  even  Junius  himfelf  (who  with 
many  others  could  fo  far  miftake  the  courfe  and  progrefs 
of  fpeech,  as  to  derive  an  uncultivated  from  a  cultivated 
language)  that,  inftead  of  referring  the  Anglo-faxon  to 
his  favourite  Greek  as  its  original,  he  muft  feek  out  (and 
I  fuppofe  he  would  ealily  find)  a  Parent  for  the  latter. 

But,  I  beg  pardon,  this  is  rather  digreffing  from  my 
purpofe.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  learning  of  mere 
curiofity  *  :  nor  am  any  farther  concerned  with  Etymo- 
logy, than  as  it  may  ferve  to  get  rid  of  the  falfe  philofophy 
received  concerning  language  and  the  human  understand- 
ing.   If  you  pleafe,  therefore,  I  will  return  to  the  Con- 


*  "  II  y  a  un  point,  pafle  lequel  les  recherches  ne  font  plus  que  pour  la 
"  curiofite.  Ces  verites  ingenieufes  et  inutilcs  reffemblent  a  des  etoiles 
"  qui,  placees  trop  loin  de  nous,  ne  nous  donnent  point  de  clarte." 

Voltaire,  Sur  la  Societe  royale  et  fur  les  Academies. 

junctions 
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jun&ions  I  have  derived ;  and,  if  you  think  it  worth  the 
while,  we  will  examine  the  conjectures  of  other  perfons 
concerning  them ;  and  fee  whether  I  have  not  fomething 
better  than  the  authorities  you  afk  after  in  my  favour. 

B. 

I  mould  be  glad  you  would  do  fo. 


E  II  E  A 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

ETYMOLOGY   OF   THE   ENGLISH  CONJUNCTIONS, 

IF. 
H. 

and  an  may  be  ufed  mutually  and  indifferently  to 
fupply  each  other's  place. 

Befides  having  Skinner's  authority  for  if,  I  fuppofe  that 
the  meaning  and  derivation  of  this  principal  fupporter  of 
the  Tripod  of  Truth  *,  are  fo  very  clear,  fimple  and  univer- 

*  See  Plutarch  ITspi  TOU  EI  TOU  £*  AfApOlfj 

Ef    St    AfWAfxllX)]    $1\    TST8   JUtytriV  JuV«jt*iK    0    (TU»«S7r7nt©J    HTOfl  O'UP&O'jU®'* 

«te  Jji  to  XoUxuloftov  o-yiipxIiCpv  cc.£iu[jt,a,—To  yag  texwxoc  xxi  Xoymov,  unrig 
«p7i1«»,  yi/coo-if  otxoAaOtaj,  tji^  o*£  OTpo<rA»nJ/ii/  «  «i<rOn<rtff  tw  Aofw  hSuviv.  iQi*  «  xow 
aio-p^poi;  «7r«v,  ax  «7ro1p£^0ju,«»  ts7o  ai/a»  tov  rrif  aAJiGemj  rpiwoSx  rov  AoJoe,  ov  mv 
T8  Atyoi/Ios  -arpof  to  ztforiyzpivM  axoAsGjctv  S"£ju,£i/o?,  et]os  wpoo-AaEwi'  rriv  iTrxp^iv} 
tirxyn  to  trv^Trif cx.it (a.x  thj  KiroSet^iwi.  Tov  ay  Ilvfaov  «  o*ij  fA8<nx»j  te  nStlai,  xai 
xuxfwv  pwyaif  x«i  xi9«p«f  ij/opoij,  Tt  ^au/AOsrov  ff»  Ai«A£x1ix>k  <p *Ai<%  t«7o  a<r7r«^E<r6ai 
T8  Aoya  to  /*£pof  xest  «y«7r«i',  w  x«»  wAarw  xirpoo-^p ujufy 8y  ep«  t»j  piAo- 

9  faMy 
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fall y  allowed,  aS  to  need  no  farther  difcourfe  about 
them. 


Skinner  fays — "  if  (in  agro  Line.  Gif)  ab  as.  Hip.  Si. 
"  Hoc  a  verbo  Lnpan,  dare,  q.  d.  Dato? 

Lye,  in  his  edition  of  Junius,  fays — "  Haud  infeite 
"  Skinnerus,  qui  deduxit  ab  a.  s  Lipan,  dare,  q.  d.  BatoT 

Gif  is  to  be  found  not  only,  as  Skinner  fays,  in  Lin- 
colnfliire,  but  in  all  our  old  writers.  G.  Douglas  almoft 
always  ufes  Gif:  once  or  twice  only  he  has  ufed  //;  once 
he  ufes  gewe,  and  once  giffis,  and  fometimes  in  case 
and  in  cais  for  gif. 

"Gif  luf  be  vertew,  than  is  it  lcfial  thing; 
"  Gif  it  be  vice,  it  is  jour  undoing." 

Douglas.  Prol,  to  4th  boke.  Pag.  QC. 

«  Thocht  fum  wald  fwere,  that  1  the  text  haue  waryrr, 

<*  Or  that  I  haue  this  volume  quite  myfcaryit, 

"  Or  threpe  planclie,  I  come  neuer  nere  hand  it^ 

"  Or  that  the  werk  is  werft  that  euer  I  fand  it, 

**:  Or  jit  cewe  Virgil  llude'  wele  before, 

m  As  now  war  tyrne  to  fchift  th«  werft  ouer  Ikore." 

Douglas  Preface,  Pag.  ir. 


«  Be 
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«  Be  not  ouer  ftudyous  to  fpy  ane  mote  in  myn  e, 

"  That  in  gour  awin  ane  ferrye  bot  can  not  fe, 

"  And  do  to  me,  as  ge  wald  be  done  to ; 

"  Now  hark  fchirris,  thare  is  na  mare  ado : 

"  Quha  lift  attend,  cyffis  audience  and  draw  nere." 

Douglas  Preface,  Pag.  12. 

Chaucer  commonly  ufes  if  ;  but  fometimes  yeue,  yef 
and  yf. 

"  Lo  here  the  letters  felid  of  thys  thyng 
"  That  I  mote  beare  in  all  the  hafte  I  may ; 
"  Yeue  ye  woll  ought  unto  your  fonne  the  kyng, 
"  I  am  your  feruaunt  bothe  nyght  and  day." 

Chaucer.  Man  of  Lawes  tale.  Fol.  22.  Pag.  1.  Col.  2. 

**"  And  therfore  he  of  full  auifement 

"  Nolde  neuer  write  in  non  of  his  fermons 

"  Of  fuche  unkynde  abhominacions 

"  Ne  I  ne  wol  non  reherce,  yef  that  I  may." 

Chaucer.  Man  of  Lawes  prologue.  Fol.  18.  Pag.  2.  Col.  1. 

<c  She  was  fo  charytable  and  fo  pytous 

"  She  wolde  wepe  yf  that  fhe  fawe  a  mous 

"  Caught  in  a  trappe,  if  it  were  deed  or  bledde." 

Prol.  to  Canterbury  tales.  Priorejfe. 

And  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  in  Chaucer  and  in  other 
dd  writers,  the  verb  to  give  iuffers  the  fame  variations  in 
the  manner  of  writing  and  pronouncing  it,  whether  ufed 

5  con" 
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conjunahely  or  otherwife :  as  does  alfo  the  Noun  derived 
from  it. 

"  And  after  on  the  daunce  went 
"  Largefle,  that  fet  al  her  entent 
"  For  to  ben  honorable  and  free, 
<f  Of  Alexanders  kynne  was  Ihe, 

Her  moft  joye  was  ywis 
"  Whan  that  Ihe  yafe,  and  fayd :  Haue  this. 
"  Not  Auarice  the  foule  caytyfe 
"  Was  halfe  to  grype  fo  ententyfe 
"  As  Largefle  is  to  veue  and  fpende, 
"  And  god  alway  ynowe  her  iende, 
"  So  that  the  more  fhe  yaue  awayc 
"  The  more  ywis  Ihe  had  alwaye  : 
"  Great  loos  hath  Largefle,  and  great  prife, 
"  For  both  wyfe  folke  and  unwyfe 
"  Were  wholy  to  her  bandon  brought 
*'  So  wel  with  yejtes  hath  flie  wrought." 

Chaucer.  Romaunt  of  the  Roje.  FoL  125,  P.  i.  C.  i« 

"  A  wyfe  is  goddes  yefte  verely 
"  Al  other  maner  yeftes  hardely 
"  As  londes,  rentes,  pafture,  or  commune 
tf  Or  mouables,  all  ben  yeftes  of  fortune 
"  That  paflen,  as  a  fliadowe  on  a  wall 
**  But  dred  nat,  yf  playnly  fpeke  I  fliall 
"  A  wyfe  wol  lafte  and  in  thyn  houfe  endure 
*'  Wel  lenger  than  the  lyft  parauenture." 

Chaucer.  Marchaunies  tale.  Fol.  28.  Pag.  2.  Col.  2. 

«  Forciff  me,  Virgill,  cif  I  thee  offend." 

Douglas.  Preface.  Pag.  II, 
X  «*  Gif 
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y  Gif  us  thy  anfueir,  quharon  we  fal  depend." 

Doughs,  3d  looke,  Pag.  7°« 

cc  And  fuffir  Tyrianis,  and  all  Liby  land 
«  Be  gif  in  dowry  to  thy  fon  m  hand. 

«  ln  the  mene  tyme,  of  the  nycht  wache  the  cure 
cWec.Meffapus."       —  ^.^^ 

in  Henry  the  vnth's  will,  dated  1509,  you  will  alfo 
Jf  «ve  ufed  where  we  now  employ  give  :  and  m  the 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  wr.tten  inthefanre 

manner. 

«  Yeoven  under  our  fignet." 

Dr.Wsttm,  Vol  I.  P"g-  343- 
Ybvbk  under  our  feale  of  our  order,  the  firft  day  of  April  .S66,  the 

"  e«ht  ^  °f  °Ut  KiSn"Ladse-s  Bunion,    Qg«  *  <*<  && 

«/  Sbcnwjbm-y,  Vd.  i.  P«g- 36*- 

G,n  »  is  often  ufed  in  our  Northern  counties  and  by 
the  Scotch,  as  we  ufe  *  or  an  :  which  they  do  with  equal 

.  Ray  fays-"  Gin,  Gif,  in  the  old  Saxon  is  Gif;  from  whence  the  word 
..  7/ is  made  per  aph^A"  liter.  G.  Gif,  frona  the  verb  G**  dare  , 
«  and  is  as  much  as  Date"  propriety 
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propriety  and  as  little  corruption  :  for  gin  is  no  other  than 
the  participle  Given,  Gfen,  G?n.  (As  they  alfo  ufe  Gle  for 
Give,  and  Glen  for  Given,  when  they  are  not  ufed  conjunc- 
tively,*) And  hoc  dato  is  of  equal  conjunctive  value  in  a 
fentence  with  Da  hoc. 

u  Then  wi'  his  fpear  he  turn'd  hir  owre, 

"  O  gin  hir  face  was  wan ! 
<c  He  turn'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 

"  O  gin  hir  fkin  was  whyte." 

Percy's  Reliques,  Vol.  i.  Edom  &  'Gordon. 

Even  our  Londoners  often  pronounce  Give  and  Given  in 
the  fame  manner  :  As 

<c  Gi'  me  your  hand." 
"  I  have  Gin  it  him  well." 

So  Wycherly,  Love  in  a  Wood,  Act  V.  "  If  my 
"  daughter  there  mould  have  done  fo>  I  woifd  not  have 
gPn  her  a  groat." 

A  N. 

I  do  not  know  that  an  has  been  attempted  by  any  one, 
except  S.  Johnfon :  and,  from  the  judicious  diftindtion  he 
has  made  between  Junius  and  Skinner  *,  I  am  perfuaded 

that 


*  H  Junius  appears  to  have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and  Skinner 
"  in  rectitude  of  understanding.    Junius  was  accurately  (killed  in  all  the 

X  s  "  northern 
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that  he  will  be  the  firft  perfon  to  relinquifh  his  own  con- 
jefture  •  :  efpecially  when  he  notices  his  own  felf-contra. 
diaion :  for  after  having  (under  the  article  an)  told  us 
that  «  an  is  a  contraaion  of  And  iff  and  given  the  fol- 
lowing inftance, 

"  Well  I  know 
c<  Xhe  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on's  face  that  had  it. 
 «  He  will  an'if  he  live  to  be  a  man." 

He  very  truly  (under  the  article  and)  fays—"  In  Ana 
if,  the  And  is  redundant*,  and  is  omitted  by  all  later 
writers.  As 

."  I  pray  thee,  Launce,. 


"  An'if  thou  feeft  my  boy,  bid  him  make  hafte." 

"  northern  languages  i  Skinner  probably  examined  the  antient  and  remoter 
«  dialefts  only  by  occafional  infpeeYion  into  dictionaries :  But  the  learning 
«  of  Junius,  is  often  of  no  other  ufe  than  to.  mew  him  a  track. by  which  he 
«  may  deviate  from  his  purpofe;,  to  which  Skinner  always  preffes  forward 
«  by  the  Ihorteft  way.  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never  ridiculous :. 
»  Junius  is  always  full  of  knowledge ;  but  his  variety  diffracts  his  judgment, 
«  and  his  learning  is  very  frequently  difgraced  by  his  abfurdities." 

Preface  to  Dictionary. 

*  Immediately  after  the  publication  of  my  letter  to.  Mr..  Dunning,  I  was 
informed  by  Mr.  S.  (an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnfon)  that  I  was  not 
miftaken  in  this  opinion;  Dr.  Johnfon  having  declared,  that  if  he  lived  to 
give  a  new  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  he  mould  certainly  adopt  my  deriva- 
tions. 

g  Tha 
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The  author  of  "  Criticifms  on  the  Diver/Ions  of  Purley" 
who  publifhes  under  the  feigned  name  of  Cassander,  (I 
fuppofe,  becauie  he  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cad/an,  in 
Dutch  Flanders)  and  who  is  a  Teacher  and  Preacher  in 
the  City  of  Norwich,,  thus  elegantly  amufes  his  readers-.. 
Pages  36,  37,  38. 

"  I  have  known  a  public  fpeaker  who  would  now  and 
"  then  take  a  furvey  of  his  audience,  and  call  out  (if  he 
"  efpied  any  drooping  noddles  or  falling  jaws) — Brethren, 
«  I  will  tell  you  a  Jlory. — As.  I  think  this  an  excellent 
"  method  of  roufing  the  attention  of  a  reader  or  hearer, 
"  for  ever  inclined  to  grow  drowfy  when  the  fubject  is  fo, 
"  I  mall  not  fcruple  to  make  ufe  of  it  upon  this  occafion. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  Boors  in  Friefland,  one  of 
"  the  United  Provinces,  have  fo  far  retained  ancient 
"  cuftoms,  as  to  be,  in  drefs,  language,  and  manners, 
u  exaclly  the  fame  people  which  they  were  five  hundred 
"  years  ago;  a  circumftance  that  induced  Junius  the  fon 
"  to  pay  them  a  viilt,  and  to  pafs-  a  few  months  among 
"  them.  In  a  tour  I  made  to  that  country  fome  years 
"  ago,  I  was  at  a  gentleman's  houfe,  from  which  I  made 
"  frequent  excurllons  into  the  inner  part  of  the  province. 
"  In  one  of  thefe  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  firft  flieltering, 

"  place- 
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«  place  in  my  way,  being  overtaken  by  a  violent  mower. 
«  It  was  a  farm  houfe,  where  I  faw  feveral  children  :  and 
»  /  fiall  never  forget  the  fpeech  which  one  of  them,  an 
«  overgrown  babe,  made  to  his  mother.  He  was  itanding 
«  at  her  breaft ;  and  after  he  had  done  with  one,  1  heard 
«  him  fay  to  her, — Trientjen,  yan  my  tooi\ — i.  e.  Kate, 
«  give  me  t'other.—/  little  thought  at  the  time,  I  mould 
«  have  fo  good  an  opportunity  of  making  ufe  of  the  ftory 
"  as  1  have  at  prefent." 

This  ftory  of  the  babe,  he  fays,  is  certainly  in  my 
favour.    I  think  it  is  decifively. 

But  the  Critic  proceeds—"  But  we  mould  not  fancy 
"  that  words  exift,  or  muft  have  exifted,  becaufe,  having 
«  adopted  a  certain  method  of  finding  out  origins,  we  can- 
«  not  poffibly  do  without  them.  I  have  been  looking  out 
«  with  fome  anxiety  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  Anan,  but 
t«  but  can  get  very  little  information  about  it.  I  find,  in- 
«  deed,  in  King  Alfred's  Will  the  following  article : — 
"  SEpirr  ic  an  Eat>pajVDe  minum  elttjia  puna. — Firft  I  give  to 
<'  Edward  my  eldeft  fon. — And  from  the  expreffion  ic 
«'  An,  it  Ihould  feem  as  if  there  really  exifted  fuch  verb 
««  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  Anan.  But  as  this  is  the  only 
"  fign  of  life  it  has  given,  as  one  may  fay,  for  thefe 

8  "  thoufand 
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«  thoufand  years,  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  that  fign  as 
«  being  rather  equivocal,  and  fufpett  that  the  true  reading 
«  of  the  Will  is,  not  ic  an,  but  ic  un,  from  unnan 
«  cedere,  concedere ;  this  laft  verb  being  common  in  the 
«  Anglo-Saxon,  and  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  miftake 
«  an  u  for  an  a,  in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  Englifti. 
«  However,   as  I   have  not  feen  hitherto  any  manu- 
«  fcript,  on  whofe  authority  I  can  ground  the  juitnefs  of 
«  my  conjecture,  I  do  not  give  it  you  as  any  thing  certain  ; 
«  and  if  you  perfift  in  giving  the  preference  to  the  old 
«  reading,  the  ftory  of  the  babe  is  certainly  in  your 
«  favour ;  for  there  is  as  little  difference  between  An  and 
"  and  yan,  as  between  un  and  An.    With  me  it  will  rc- 
*  main  a  matter  of  doubt,  whether  there  ever  exifted  filch 
«  a  verb  as  Anan,  the  fame  in  fignification  and  yet  dif- 
«  ferent  in  origin,  with  G.pan.     It  is  by  no  means  pro- 
«  bable,  that  a  people,  who  had  hardly  a  conveyance  for 
«  one  idea  in  a  thoufand,  mould  have  procured  two  fuch 
«  noble  conveyances  for  one  iingle  idea.    This  is  a  piece 
«  of  luxury,  which  even  the  moft  civilized  nation  fcldom 
"  allow  themfelves  *."  ^  

*  Reprehenfor  audaculus  vcrborum— qui  perpauca  eademque  a  vulgo 
protrita  legerat,  habebatque  nonnullas  difciplinas  grammatics  inauditiun- 
culas,  panim  rudes  inchoatafque,  partim  non  pfobas  5  eafque  quafi  pulyercm 
ob  oculcs,  quum  adortus  quemque  fucrat,  adfpergcbat neqi*  rationcm 
verbum  hoc,  inquit,  neque  au&oritatem  habet. 
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To  this  I  anfwer,  that  ftnan,  Annan,  and  Unnan,  are 
all  one  and  the  fame  word  differently  fpelled  (as  almoft  all 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  old  Englifh  words  are)  becaufe  diffe- 
rently pronounced. 

But  "  he  has  been  looking  for  Knan,  he  fays,  with 
"  fome  anxiety,  and  can  get  very  little  information  about 
u  it."  If  he  looks  fo  carelefsly  when  he  is  anxious,  we 
may  pretty  well  guefs  with  how  much  accuracy  he  looks 
upon  other  occafions.  I  will  relieve  his  anxiety.  I  know 
he  has  Lye's  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  before  him ; 
(for  he  quotes  it  in  his  66th  page)  let  him  put  on  his 
fpe£tacles  and  open  the  book  :  he  will  there  find  Knan,  and 
Annan,  with  references  to  places  where  they  are  ufed. 
And  if,  after  that,  he  fhould  ftill  continue  anxious,  I  will 
furnifh  him  with  more. 

"  Nothing,  he  fays,  is  more  eafy  than  to  miftake  an  u 
"  for  an  a,  in  that  language,  as  well  as  in  the  Englifh." — 
It  is  not  fo  eafy  to  miftake  the  Anglo-Saxon  character  U  for 
ft,  or  u  for  a ;  as  it  is  to  miftake  the  written  Englifh  cha<- 
rafter  u  for  a. 

It  is  not  true  that  any  people  are  now,  or  ever  were  in 
the  condition  he  reprefents  the  Anglo-Saxons;  viz.  of 

having 
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having  u  hardly  a  conveyance  for  one  idea  in  a  thoufand  ;* 
vinlefs  he  means  to  include  in  his  expreffion,  of  one  idea, 
each  man's  particular  perception.  No.  Cheer  up,  Caf- 
fander  :  your  lot  is  not  peculiar  to  yourfelf :  for  the  people 
who  have  the  pooreft  and  fcantieft  language,  have  yet 
always  many  more  words  than  ideas.  And  I  leave  the 
reader  to  judge  whether  to  have  two  words  for  one  idea, 
be  "  a  piece  of  luxury  which  even  the  raoft  civilized  na- 
"  tion  feldom  allows  itfelf." 

UNLESS. 

Skinner  fays — "  Unlefs  nifi,  preeter,  preterquam,  q.  d. 
"  One-lefs,  uno  dempto  feu  excepto :  vel  potius  ab  Onleran, 
"  dimittere,  liberare,  q.  d.  Hoc  dimijTo? 

It  is  extraordinary,  after  his  judicious  derivation  of  if, 
that  Skinner  fhould  have  been  at  a  lofs  about  that  of  un- 
less ;  efpecially  as  he  had  it  in  a  manner  before  him  :  For 
Onler,  dimitte,  was  furely  more  obvious  and  immediate 
than  Onlereb,  dimitfo. — As  for,  One-left,  i.  e.  Uno  dempto 
feu  excepto,  it  is  too  poor  to  deferve  notice. 

So  low  down  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this 
conjunction  was  fometimes  written  One/es  and  Onelejfe.  And 
this  way  of  fpelling  it,  which  mould  rather  have  directed 

Y  Skinner 
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Skinnner  to  its  true  etymology,  might  perhaps  contribute 
to  miflead  him  to  the  childifh  conjecture  of  One  lefs,  Una 
dempto.— 'But  in  other  places  it  is  written  purely  onles  : 
and  fometimes  onlesse. 

Thus,  in  the  Trial  of  Sir  John  Oldcaftle,  An.  141 3> 
"  It  was  not  poffible  for  them  to  make  whole  Chriftes  cote 
«  without  feme,  onlesse  certeyn  great  men  were  brought 
"  out  of  the  way." 

So  Thomas  Lupfet,  in  the  early  part  of  Henry  the  8th's 
reign ; 

«  But  alway,  lifter,  remembre  that  charitie  is  not  per- 
«  feci:  onles  that  it  be  burninge." 

Treatife  of  Cbaritie,  pag.  8. 

"  This  peticion  cannot  take  effect  onles  man  be  made 
«  like  an  aungel."  Ibid.    pag.  66. 

«  Fayth  cannot  be  perfect,  onles  there  be  good  workes." 

A  compendious  Treatife  teachynge  the  Waye  of 
diynge  well.    pag.  160. 

«  The  more  Ihamfully  that  men  for  the  moft  parte  feare 
{(  to  die,  the  greater  profe  there  is,  that  fuch  extreme 

2  «  poyntes 
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"  poyntes  of  feare  again  ft  all  fkame  fhuld  not  la  fo  many 
"  dayly  appere,  whan  death  approcheth,  onlus  bi  natur 
*f  fome  juft  feare  were  of  the  fame."     Ibid.  pag.  166. 

In  other  places  Lupfet  fpells  it  oneles  and  onlesse. 

So,  in  "  The  Image  of  Governance"  by  Sir  T.  Elliott, 
1 541,  "  Men  do  feare  to  approche  unto  their  foverayne 
"  Lorde,  oneles  they  be  called." 

"  This  noble  empire  is  lyke  to  falle  into  extreme  ruync 
"  and  perpetuall  infamye,  onelesse  your  mofte  excellent 
•«  wyfedomes  wyll  dilygently  and  conftantly  prepare  your- 
"  felfes  to  the  certayne  remedy." 

So  in — "  A  neceffary  doctrine  and  erudition  for  any 
«  chriften  man,  fet  furthe  by  the  Kynges  majeftie  of 
"  Englande."  1543. 

"  Onles  ye  beleve,  ye  mall  not  underhanded 

u  No  man  mall  be  crowned,  onles  he  lawfully  fight." 

u  Neytber  is  it  poiftble  for  any  man,  onelesse  this 
«  holy  fpirite  fhall  firft  illumine  his  hart." 


Y  2 


"  True 
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«  True  honour  fhall  be  gyven  to  none,  onet.es  he  be 
«  worthy." 

«  Who  can  have  true  penance,  onles  he  beleve  fted- 
"  faftly  that  God  is." 

«  Who  fo  ever  doth  forfake  his  lawful  wyfe,  oneles  it 
«  be  for  adultery,  commytteth  adulterye  in  fo  doynge." 

«  They  be  bound  fo  to  do,  onles  they  fe  reafonable 
it  caufe  to  the  contrary.'* 

«  Thefoule  waxeth  feble,  onlesse  the  fame  be  cherifhed." 

«  In  vayne,  onlesse  there  were  fome  faculties 

»  It  cannot  begynne,  onelesse  by  the  grace  of  God." 

So  in  the  «  Supplication  to  King  Henry  VIII."  by  Barnes. 

"  I  fhall  come  to  the  councell  when  foever  I  bee  called, 
«  onles  I  be  lawfully  let." 

So  in  the  «  Declaration  againft  Joye"  by  Gardiner,  Bifhop 
of  Winchefter. 

"  No* 
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«  No  man  commeth  to  me,  onlesse  my  father  draweth. 
«  hym." 

«  Can  any  man  further  replye  to  this  carpenter,  onles 
«  a  man  wolde  faye,  that  the  carpenter  was  alfo  after  the 
«  thefe  hymfelfe." 

"  For  ye  fondely  improve  *  a  conclufion  which  myght 
"  ftande  and  be  true,  with  your  fonde  paradox  of  only 

«  fayth 

*  To  improve  (i.  c.  to  ccnfure,  to  impeach,  to  blame,  to  reprove)  A 
word  perpetually  ufed  by  the  authors  about  S hake fpe are's  time,  and 
cfpecially  in  religious  controverfy.— "  Whereas  he  hath  fpoken  it  by  his 
l<  own  mouth,  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  they  have  im- 
"  proved  that  doctrine  and  taughte  the  contrarye." — The  Acles  of  Englifb 
Votaries  by  Ibon  Bale.    Dedicated  to  Edward  the  6tb.  1550. 

"  A  wonderful  thyng,  that  this  fhoulde  be  cryed  lawful  in  their  cathedrall 
"  church  with  ryngyng,  fyngynge,  and  fenfynge,  and  in  their  yelde  halle 
•«  condemned  for  felony  and  treafon.  Ther  did  they  wormyp  it  in  their 
"  fcarlet  gownes  with  cappe  in  hande,  and  here  they  improved  it  with  fcornes 
"  and  with  mockes,  grennyng  upon  her  lyke  termagauntes  in  a  playe." 

Atles  of  Englijb  Votaries. 

The  word  is  taken  by  us  from  the  French,  who  ufed  it  and  ftill  continue 
to  ufe  it  in  the  fame  meaning.—"  Elles  croient  que  le  corps  et  le  fang  font 
«  vraiment  diftributs  a  ceux  cjui  mangent;  et  improuvent  ceux  qui  en- 
««  feignent  le  contraire."  Boffuet  des  variat  des  Eglifes  Prot. 

"  lis  font  indignes  de  jamais  comprendre  ces  fortes  de  beautes,  et  font 
"  condamnez  au  malheur  de  les  improuver,  et  d'  etre  improuvez  au(B  des 
«  gens  d'  efprit."  Lettres  de  Buffy  Rabutin.  Tom.  a-  ?ag<  278- 
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"  fayth  juftifieth,  onlesse  in  teaching  ye  wyl  Co  handel 
"  the  matter,  as,  &c. 

«  We  cannot  love  god,  onles  he  prepareth  our  harte 
"  and  geve  us  that  grace;  no  more  can  we  beleve  god, 
"  onlesse  he  giveth  us  the  gift  of  belefe." 

«  In  every  kynde  the  female  is  commonly  barren, 
"  onlesse  it  conceyveth  of  the  male ;  fo  is  concupyfcence 
**  barren  and  voyde  of  fynne,  onlesse  it  conceyve  of 
"  man  the  agreymente  of  his  free  wyll."" 

"  La  bourgeoifie  de  Geneve  a  droit  de  faire  des  reprefentations  dans 
ct  toutes  les  occafions  ou  elle  croic  les  loix  lesees,  et  ou  eHe  intprvtcve  la  con- 
"  duke  de  fes  magiftrats."  Rpujfeau,    Vol.  i.  pag.  440. 

K  Je  ne  pouvois  en  effet  me  diffimuler  qu'  en  improuvant  les  travaux 
cc  qu'  on  venoit  de  faire  5  ceux  qui  les  avoient  ordonnes  en  rejetteroient  le 
"  blame  fur  les  deux  archite&es." 

Memcires  du  Baron  de  Tott.    Tom.  1.  pag.  123. 

ft  Arretons-nous  fur  les .  inculpations  faites  a  Roland  dans  cette  a£te 
"  d'  accufation,  qui  fera  la  honte  du  fiecle  et  du  peuple  qui  a  pu,  ou  1'  ap- 
"  prouver,  ou  ne  pas  hautement  1'  improuver."     Objervations  par  Amar. 

The  expreflion  in  Hamlet  (Aft  1.  See.  1.)  — ct  Of  unimproved  mettle 
*(  hot  and  full." — ought  not  to  have  given  Shakefpeare's  commentators  any 
trouble  :  for  unimproved  means  unimpeached  though  Warburton  thinks  it 
means  "unrefined:"  Edwards,  "unproved-,"  and  Johnfon  (with  the  appro- 
bation of  Malone)  "  not  regulated  nor  guided  by  knowledge  tr  experience :" 
and  in  his  Dictionary  he  explains  it  to  be  "  not  taught,  not  meliorated  by  in- 
u  ftrumon." 

"  We 
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"  We  may  not  properly  faye  we  apprehend  juftification 
"  by  fayth,  onlesse  we  wolde  call  the  promiffe  of  God,  Sec." 

"  Such  other  pevifshe  wordes  as  men  be  encombred  to 
"  heare,  onles  they  wolde  makeGoddes  worde  the  matter 
"  of  the  Devylles  ftrife." 

"  Who  can  wake  out  of  fynne,  without  god  call  him ; 
"  and  onlesse  god  hath  given  eares  to  heare  this  voyce  of 
"  god.  How  is  any  man  beyng  lame  with  fynne,  able  to 
"  take  up  his  couche  and  walke,  onlesse  god  fayeth,  8tc." 

So  in  the — "  Anfweare  to  Fekenham  touchinge  the  othe 
«  of  the  fupremacy,"  by  Home,  Bifliop  of  Winchefter. 

*«  I  coulde  not  choofe,  oneles  I  woulde  fhawe  myfelfe 
"  overmuch  unkinde  unto  my  native  countrey,  but  take 
"  penne  in  hande  and  fhape  him  a  ful  and  plaine  anfwearey 
"  without  any  curiofitie." 

f«  The  ele&ion  of  the  pope  made  by  the  clergie  and 
"  people  in  thofe  daies,  was  but  a  vaine  thing,  onles  the 
"  emperour  or  his  lieutenant  had  confirmed  the  fame." 

"  The  pope  would  not  confecrate  the  elea:  bifliop, 
*  onles  he  had  firft  licence  therto  of  the  emperour." 
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"  No  prince,  no  not  the  emperour  himfelfe  mould  be 
«  prefent  in  the  councell  with  the  cleargie,  onles  it  were 
"  when  the  principal  pointes  of  faith  were  treated  of." 

«  He  fweareth  the  Romaines  that  they  (hall  never  after 
«  be  prefent  at  the  eleaion  of  any  pope,  onles  they  be 
«  compelled  thereunto  by  the  emperour." 

"  Who  maketh  no  mencion  of  any  prieft  there  prefent, 
«  as  you  untruely  report,  onles  ye  will  thinke  he  meant 
«  the  order,  whan  he  named  the  fa6tion  of  the  Pharifees." 

«  So  that  none  mould  be  confecrate,  onlesse  he  were 
*  commended  and  inveftured  bifhop  of  the  kinge." 

«  And  further  to  commaunde  the  newe  elecle  pope  to 
«  forfake  that  dignitie  unlawfully  come  by,  onlesse  they 
"  woulde  make  a  reafonable  fatisfadtion. 

«  That  the  pope  mighte  fende  into  his  dominions  no 
"  legate,  onlesse  the  kinge  flioulde  fende  for  him." 

"  What  man,  onlesse  he  be  not  well  in  his  wittes, 
"  will  fay  that,  8tc." 


«  To 
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"  To  exercife  this  kinde  of  jurifdidlion,  neither  kinges 
"  nor  civill  magiftrates  may  take  uppon  him,  onlesse  he 
«  be  lawfully  called." 

"  That  from  hencefoorth  none  fhoulde  be  pope, 
"  on  el  esse  he  were  created  by  the  confent  of  the  era- 
"  perour." 

«  Ye  cannot  finde  fo  muche  as  the  bare  title  of  one  of 
them,  oneLesse  it  be  of  a  bifhoppe." 

So  in  the — "  Whetftone  of  Witte,"  by  Robert  Recorde, 
T557- 

"  I  fee  moare  menne  to  acknowledge  the  benefite  of 
«  nomber,  then  I  can  efpie  willyng  to  ftudie  to  attaine  the 
"  benefltes  of  it.  Many  praife  it,  but  fewe  dooe  greatly 
«  praclife  it;  onlesse  it  bee  for  the  vulgare  pra&ice  con- 
*<  cernyng  Merch amides  trade." 

«  Yet  is  it  not  accepted  as  a  like  flatte,  onles  it  be  re- 
"  ferred  to  fome  other  fquare  nomber." 


I  believe  that  William  Tyndall,  our  immortal  and  match- 
lefs  tranflator  of  the  bible,  was  one  of  the  firft  who  wrote 

Z  this 
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this  word  with  an  u ;  and,  by  the  importance  and  merit 
of  his  works,  gave  courfe  to  this  corruption  in  the  lan- 
guage *. 

«  The  fcripture  was  geven,  that  we  may  applye  the 
"  medicine  of  the  fcripture,  every  man  to  his  own  fores, 
tc  unlesse  then  we  entend  to  be  idle  difputers  and  braulers 
«  about  vaine  wordes,  ever  gnawyng  upon  the  bitter  barke 
«  without,  and  never  attayning  unto  the  fweete  pith 
«  within,  Sec:*    Prol.  before  the  5  B.  of  Mofes. 


"  My  thoughts  have  no  veines,  and  yet  unles  they  be 
"  let  blood,  I  mall  perim* 

Endimion.    By  John  Lilly,    AEi  1 .  See.  1 . 


*  Shakcfpeare,  in  Othello,.  Aft  II.  See.  13,  writes, 

"  What's  the  matter,. 
"  That  you  Unlace  your  reputation  thus 
"  And  fpend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
"  Of  a.  night  brawler  ?" 
In  a  note  on  this  paffage  S.  Johnfon  fays— «  Slacken  or  loofen.    Put  in 
«  danger  of  dropping;  or,,  perhaps,,  ftrip  of  its  ornaments."    And  in  his 
Dictionary,  he  fays,—"  To  make  loofej  to  put  in  danger  of  being  loft.— 
"  Not  in  ufe."    But  he  gives  no  reafon  whatever  for  this  interpretation.  I 
believe  that  Unlace  in  this  paffage  means— «  You  unless  or  onles  your. 
"  reputation,"  from  the  fame  verb  Onleran, 


«  His 
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"  His  frcndes  thought  his  learning  theire  fufficient 
«  (unles  he  mould  proceed  Doctor  and  proferTe  fome  one 
"  ftudie  or  fcience.") 

Lord  Burlefs  Life  in  Peck's  Defiderata  curio/a, 
Vol.  i.  pag.  4. 

"  No  man's  cattell  mail  be  queftioned  as  the  companies, 
"  unles  fuch  as  have  been  entrufted  with  them  or  have 
"  difpofed  of  them  without  order." 

Articles  figned  and  fealed  by  the  Commiffioners  of  the 
Councill  of  State  for  the  Commonwealth  of  England 
the  twelve tb  day  of  March.  1651; 

I  do  not  know  that  Onler  is  employed  conjunclhely  by 
the  Anglofaxon  writers,  as  we  ufe  Unlefs ;  (though  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  fo  ufed  in  difcourfe) ;  but  inftead  of 
it,  they  frequently  employ  nymSe  or  nemSe:  (which  is 
evidently  the  Imperative  nym  or  nem,  of  nyman  or  neman, 
to  which  is  fubjoined  Se,  i.  e.  That  *.)  And  nymSe — 
Take  away  that, — may  very  well  fupply  the  place  of — 
Onler  Q&t  expreffed  or  underftood) — Difmifs  that. 


*  It  is  too  fingular  to  be  left  unnoticed*  that  the  ancient  Romans  ufed 
Nemut,  inftead  of  Nift.  For  which  Feftus  cites  Cato  de  potejlate  Tr\b.  but 
the  paffage  is  loft. 

Z  2  Les, 
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Les,  the  Imperative  of  Lefan  (which  has  the  fame 
meaning  as  Onleran)  is  likewife  ufed  fometimes  by  old 
writers  inftead  of  unless. 

»«  And  thus  I  am  conftremt,  als  nere  as  I  may, 
"To  hald  his  verfe,  and  go  nane  uthir  way  j 
«  Les  fum  hiftorie,  fubtell  worde,  or  ryme, 
"  Caufis  me  mak  degrefiioun  fum  tyme." 

G.  Douglas.  Preface, 


«  Gif  he 


"  Commyttis  any  treffoun,  fuld  he  not  de  ; 

«  Les  than  his  prince  of  grete  humanke 

«  Perdoun  his  fault  for  his  long  trew  fervice-" 

G.  D.  Prol  to  iothBook- 

«  Sterff  the  behuffis,  les  than  thou  war  unkynd 
"  As  for  to  leif  thy  brothir  defolate." 

G.  D.  Mnead.  10th  book. 
In  the  fame  manner  it  is  ufed  throughout  Ben.  Johnfon, 

«  Less  learn'd  Trebatius  Cenfure  difagree." 

Poetafter. 

«  Firft  hear  me— Not  a  fy liable,  less  you  take." 

Alchymiji,  Aft  III.  Scene  5. 

"  There  for  ever  to  remain  . 

"  Less  they  could  the  knot  unftrain." 

Mafque. 


"  To  tell  you  true,  'tis  too  good  for  you, 
"  Less  you  had  grace  to  follow  it." 


Barthol.  Fair. 

«  But 
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tc  But  will  not  bide  there,  less  yourfelf  do  bring  him." 

Sad  Shepherd*. 
"  You 


*  It  is  this  fame  Imperative  les,  placed  at  the  end  of  nouns  and  coalefcing 
with  them,  which  has  given  to  our  language  fuch  adjectives  as  bopelefs,  reft- 
lefs,  deathlefs,  motionlefs,  &c.  i.  e.  Di/mi/s  hope,  reft,  death,  motion,  &c. 

The  two  following  lines  of  Chaucer  in  the  Reve's  Tale,  in  Wyllyam 
Thynne's  edition, 

And  when  the  horfe  was  loje,  he  gan  to  gon 
"  Towarde  the  fen,  there  wylde  mares  rynne." 

are  thus  printed  in  Mr.  Tyrwhit's  edition, 

"  And  whan  the  hors  was  laus,  he  gan  to  gon 
"  Toward  the  fen,  ther  wilde  mares  rcnne." 

I  am  to  fuppofe  that  Mr.  Tyrwhit  is  juftified  for  this  reading  by  fomt 
manufcript;  and  that  it  was  not  altered  by  himlelf  merely  for  the  fake  of 
introducing  "  Laus,  IJland.  and  the  Ccn/uetud.  de  Beverley,"  into  his 
Gloflary. 

"  Laus  (fays  Mr.  Tyrwhit)  adj.  Sax.  Lcc/e.  4062.  Laus,  IJland.  Solutus. 
"  This  is  the  true  original  of  that  termination  of  adjectives  lb  frequent  in 
"  our  language,  in  les  or  lejs.  Conliietud.  Beverley.  MS.  Harl.  560. — 
"  Hujus  facrilegii  emenda  non  erat  determinata,  fed  dicebatur  ab  anglis 
,f  Botalaus.  i.  e.  fine  emenda. — So  Chaucer  ufes  Boteles,  and  other  words 
'*  of  the  fame  form ;  as  Bet  teles,  Drinkeles,  Gilteles,  &c." 

I  think,  however,  there  will  be  very  little  doubt  concerning  dib  deriva- 
tion ;  when  it  is  obferved  that  we  fay  indifferently  either  Jleep-lefs,  or 
without-JIeef,  &c.  i.  e.  Di/mij's  fleep  or  Be-out  fleep,  &c.  And  had  not 
thefe  words  les  and  without  been  thus  convertible,  Shakefpeare  would  have 
loft  a  pun. — "  Thrice  have  I  fent  him  (fays  Glendower)  weather-beaten 
"  home,  and  bootlejs  back."    «  Home  without  hots  (replies  Hotfpur) 

«  and 
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»  You  muft  no  more  aim  at  thofc  eafie  acceffes, 
«  less  you  can  do't  in  air." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Beggars  Bujb,  Aft  V.  See.  2. 


' «  and  in  foul  weather  too !  How  fcapes  he  agues  in  the  Devil's  name  ? 
So   for  thofe  words  where  we  have  not  by  habit  made  the  coalefccnce,  as 
the'  Danifh  Folkelos  and  Halelos,  &c.  we  fay.  in  Englifh  Without  people, 
Without  a  tail,  &c.    But  any  one  may,  if  he  pleafes,  add  the  terrmnation 
Ms  to  any  noun  :  and  though  it  .mould  be  unufual,  and  heard  for  the  firft 
time   it  will  be  perfectly  underftood.    Between  Wimborn-minfter  and 
Cranbourn  in  Dorfetlhire,  there  is  a  wood  called  Harley:  and  the  people 
in  that  country  have  a  faying  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  Enghfii  ear  — 
«  When  Harley  is  hare-lejs,  Cranbourn  whore-lefs  and  Wimborn  foor-lefs, 
c<  the  world  will  be  at  an  end."    And  it  is  obfervable  that  in  all  the  northern 
languages,  the  termination  of  this  adjedtive  in  each  language  varies  juft  as 
the  correfpondent  verb,  whofe  Imperative  it  is,  varies  in  that  language. 

Infin.  of  the  verb. 

—  AAnsgAN 

—  Leofan 

—  Loffen 

—  Lofen 

—  Lofer 

—  Lofa 

I  muft  be  permitted  here  to  fay,  that  I  fincerely  lament  the  principle  on 
which  Mr.  Tyrwhit  proceeded  in  his  edition  of  Chaucer's  tales.  Had  he 
given  invariably  the  text  of  that  manufcript  which  he  judged  to  be  the 
oldeft,  and  thrown  to  the  bottom  the  variorum  readings  with  their  authonty; 
the  obligation  of  his  readers  (at  leaft  of  fuch  as  myfelf )  would  indeed  have 
been  very  great  to  him :  and  his  induftry,  care,  and  fidelity  would  then  have 
been  much  more  ufeful  to  inquirers,  than  any  flcill  which  he  has  fhewn  in 
etymology  or  the  northern  languages]  were  it  even  much  greater  than  it 
appears  to  me  to  have  been. 

6  You 


Termination. 

Goth. 

—  AAns 

A.  S. 

—  Leap 

Dutch 

—      Loos  or  Lofs 

German 

—  Los 

Danifli 

—  Los 

Swedifti 

_  Los 
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You  will  pleafe  to  obferve  that  all  the  languages  which 
have  a  correfpondent  conjunction  to  Unlefs,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  its  place  is  fupplied  in  the  languages 
which  have  not  a  conjunction  correfpondent  to  it ;  all 
Itrongly  juftify  my  derivation.  The  Greek  E<  ^.  The 
Latin  Nifi.  The  Italian  Se  non.  The  Spanifh  Sino.  The 
French  Si  non.  All  mean  Be  it  not.  And  in  the  fame 
manner  do  we  fometimes  fnpply  its  place  in  Englifh  either 
by  But,  Without,  Be  it  not,  But  if,  See. 

"  Without  profane  tongues  thou  canft  never  rife, 
"  Nor  be  upholden,  Be  it  not  with  lies." 

M.  Dravton.  Leg.  of  R.  D.  of  Normandy. 

<(  That  never  was  there  garden  of  fuch  pryfe, 
"  But  yf  it  were  the  very  paradyfe." 

Frankeleyn's  Tale. 

"  That  knighte  he  is  a  foul  Paynim, 

"  And  large  of  limb  and  bone ; 
**  And  But  if  heaven  may  be  thy  fpcede,. 
Thy  life  it  is  but  gone." 

Sir  Cauline.  Percy's  Reliques. 

Though  it  certainly  is  not  worth  the  while,  I  am 
tempted  here  to  obferve  the  grofs  miftake  Mr.  Harris  has 
made  in  the  Force  of  this  word;  which  he  calls  an 
"  Adequate  Preventive? 

His 
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His  example  is— «  Troy  will  be  taken,  unless  the 
«  Palladium  be  preferved."— «  That  is  (fays  Mr.  Harris) 
«  This  alone  is  fufficient  to  preferve  it."— According  to 
the  oracle,  fo  indeed  it  might  be;  but  the  word  unless 
has  no  fuch  force. 

Let  us  try  another  inftance. 

«  England  will  be  enflaved  unless  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
"  mons  continues  a  part  of  the  Legiflature." 

Now,  I  afk,  is  this  alone  fufficient  to  preferve  it  ?  We 
who  live  in  thefe  times,  know  but  too  well  that  this  very 
houfe  may  be  made  the  inftrument  of  a  tyranny  as  odious 
and  {perhaps)  more  lafting  than  that  of  the  Stuarts.  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Harris's  adequate  Preventive  will  not  fave  us. 
For,  though  it  is  moft  cruel  and  unnatural;  yet  we  know 
by  woful  experience  that  the  Kid  may  be  feethed  in  the 
mother's  milk,  which  providence  appointed  for  its  nourifh- 
ment ;  and  the  liberties  of  this  country  be  deftroyed  by 
that  very  part  of  the  Legiflature,  which  was  moft  efpecially 
appointed  for  their  fecurity. 


EKE. 
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EKE. 

Junius  fays, — "  Eak,  etiam.  Goth.  AnK.  a.  s.  6ac. 
"  Al.auch.  D.og.  B.ook.  Viderentur  effe  ex  inverfo  *«« ;  fed 
"  reclius  petas  ex  proxime  fequenti  AHkAn  (Ifl.  au|a) 
"  a.  s.  Gacan.  6can.  ican.  Al.  auchon.  D.oge.  B.oecken. 
«<  Gacan  vero,  vel  auchon,  funt  ab  uvfciv  vel  ae£e«v,  addere, 
"  adjicere,  augere." 

Skinner  fays — "  Eke.  ab  a.  s.  Gac.  Deac.  Belg.  Oock. 
Teui.  Auch.  Fr.  Tb.  Ouch.  D.oc.  etiam." 

Skinner  then  proceeds  to  the  verb, 

"  To  Eke,  ab  a.  s.  Gacan.  Geican.  Iecan.  augere,  adji- 
"  cere.  Fr.  Jun.  fuo  more,  defleclit.  a  Gr.  ctvluv.  Mallem 
«  ab  6ac,  iterum,  quod  vide :  quod  enim  augetur,  fecun- 
"  dum  partes  fuas  quafi  iteratur  8c  de  novo  fit." 

In  this  place  Skinner  does  not  feem  to  enjoy  his  ufual 
fuperiority  of  judgment  over  Junius.  And  it  is  very 
ftrange  that  he  fhould  chufe  here  to  derive  the  verb  Gacan 
from  the  conjunction  6ac  (that  is,  from  its  own  Impera- 

*  An  inftance  has  been  already  given  where  if  is  ufed  as  a  prepofmon. 
In  the  following  paffage  of  Dryden,  Unle/s  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  prepofition ; 

"  The  commendation  of  Adverfaries  is  the  greateft  triumph  of  a  writer ; 
"  becaufe  it  never  comes  Unlefs  extorted." 

A  a  tive); 
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tive)  ;  rather  than  the  conjunaion  (that  is,  the  Imperative) 
from  the  verb.  His  judgment  was  more  awake  when  he 
derived  if  or  gif  from  Lhpan,  and  not  Eipan  from  CiF ; 
which  yet,  according  to  his  prefent  method,  he  mould 
have  done. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  worth  remarking,  as  an  additional 
proof  of  the  nature  of  this  conjunction ;  that  in  each 
language,  where  this  imperative  is  ufed  conjunctively,  the 
Conjunction  varies  juft  as  the  verb  does. 

In  Danim  the  Conjunction  is  og,  and  the  verb  oger. 
Jn  Swedifh  the  Conjunaion  is  och,  and  the  verb  oka. 
In  Dutch  the  Conjunaion  is  ook,  from  the  verb  oecken. 
In  German  the  Conjunaion  is  auch,  from  the  verb  auchon>. 
In  Gothic  the  Conjunaion  is  AHK,  and  the  verb  AtlKj\N.  . 
As  in  Englifh  the  Conjunaion  is  Eke  or  Eak,  from  the 
Terb  Gacan. 

TET.  STILL. 
1  put  the  conjunaions  yet  and  still  here  together  ; 
becaufe  (like  If  and  An)  they  may  be  ufed  mutually  for 
each  other  without  any  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  the 
fentences :  a  circumftance  which  (though  not  fo  obvioufly 
as  in  thefe  inftances)  happens  likewife  to  fome  other  of 

the 
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the  conjunctions ;  and  which  is  not  unworthy  of  confidera- 
tion. 

According  to  my  derivation  of  them  both,  this  mutual 
interchange  will  not  feem  at  all  extraordinary:  for  yet 
(Which  is  nothing  but  the  Imperative  5et  or  ^yr,  of  5etari 
or  syran,  obtinere)  and  still  (which  is  only  the  Impera- 
tive Srell  or  Sreall,  of  Srellan  or  Srealhan  *,  poncre)  may 
very  well  fupply  each  other's  place,  and  be  indifferently 
ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Algate  and  even  algates,  when  ufed  adverfatively  by 
Chaucer,  I  iuppofe,  though  fo  fpelled,  to  mean  no  other 
than  All-get. 

«  For  albeit  tarieng  be  noyful,  algate  it  is  not  to  be 
«  reproued  in  yeuynge  of  iugement,  ne  in  vengeaunce 
«  takyng." 

Tale  of  Cbaucer,  Fol.  74,  Pag.  2.  Col.  1. 


*  Though  this  verb  is  no  longer  current  in  Englim,  except  as  a  Con- 
junftion,  yet  it  keeps  its  ground  in  the  collateral  languages. 

In  German  and  Dutch  it  is  —  .  Sulkn 

In  the  Swedini  —  —  StaUa 

And  in  the  Danifti        —  —  StilIer' 

A  a  -a  "  A  Sreat 
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«  A  great  waue  of  the  fee  cometh  fomtyme  with  fo 
«  great  a  vyolence,  that  it  drowneth  the  fhyppe :  and  the 
"  fame  harme  dothe  fometyme  the  fmall  dropes  of  water 
«  that  entreth  through  a  lytell  creueys,  in  to  the  tymbre 
"  and  in  to  the  botome  of  the  ftiyppe,  yf  men  be  fo  neg- 
"  ligente  that  they  difcharge  hem  not  by  tymes.  And 
«  therfore  all  though  there  be  a  difference  betwixt  thefe 
«  two  caufes  of  drowning,  algates  the  fhyppe  is 
"  drowned." 

The  verb  to  get  is  fometimes  fpelled  by  Chaucer  geate. 

But  I  will  repeat  to  you  the  derivations  which  others 
have  given,  and  leave  you  to  chufe  between  us. 

Mer.  Cafaubon  fays — "  Eti,  adhuc,  Yet." 

Junius  fays — "  Yet,  adhuc.  a.  s.  jyt.  Cymrceis  etwa, 
"  etto,  fignificat,  adhuc,  etiam,  iterum ;  ex  en  vel 

Skinner  fays — "  yet,  ab  a,  s.  tier,  Eeta,  adhuc.  modo. 
«  Teut.  3Iet^t,  jam,  mox." 

Again  he  fays — "  still,  affidue,  indefinenter,  incefTan- 
ter.    Nefcio  an  ab  a.  s.  till,  addito  tantum  fibilo  ;  vel  a 

<«  noftro, 
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u  noftro,  Sc  credo  etiam,  a.  s.  As,  ut,  ficut,  (licet  apud 
«  Somnerum  non  occurrat)  Sc  eodem  Til,  ufque.  q.  d. 
«  ufque,  eodem  modo. 

ELSE. 

This  word  else,  formerly  written  Alles,  Alys,  Alyfe, 
Elles,  Ellus,  Ellis,  Ells,  Els,  and  now  Elfe ;  is,  as  I  have  faid, 
no  other  than  Tiler  or  filyr,  the  Imperative  of  Alej*an  or 
fllyran,  dimittere. 

Mr.  Wharton,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Englifli  Poetry,  Vol.  i. 
page  193  (without  any  authority,  and  in  fpite  of  the  con- 
text, which  evidently  demands  Elfe,  and  will  not  admit  of 
Alfo)  has  explained  alles  in  the  following  paffage  by  Alfo. 

"  The  Soudan  ther  he  fatte  in  halle  ■, 
*  He  fent  his  meffagers  fafte  with  alle, 

"  To  hire  fader  the  Kyng. 
"  And  fayde,  how  fo  hit  ever  bi  falle, 
"  That  mayde  he  wolde  clothe  in  palle 

"  And  fpoufen  hire  with  his  ryng. 
"  And  alles  I  fwere  withouten  fayle 
"  I  chull  hire  winnen  in  pleye  battayle 

"  With  mony  an  heih  lordyng." 

The  meaning  of  which  is  evidently, — "  Give  me  your 
M  daughter,  else  I  will  take  her  by  force." 

It 
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It  would  have  been  nonfenfe  to  fay, — "  Give  me  your 

"  daughter,  also  I  will  take  her  by  force." 

"  To  haften  loue  is  thynge  in  veine, 
"  Whan  that  fortune  is  there  ageine. 

To  take- where  a  man  hath  leue 

Good  is:  and  elles  he  mote  leue." 

'Cower,  lib.  i.  Ft  I.  57.  fag.  t.  col.  1. 

"  Withouten  noyfe  or  clatteryng  of  belles 

"  Te  deum  was  ourfonge,  and  nothyng  elles." 

Chaucer.  Sompners  tale.  Fol.  43.  fag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Efchamegoung  virgins,  and  fair  damycellis, 
"  Furth  of  wedlok  for  to  dhteyne  gour  kellis  ~, 
"  Traift  not  all  talis  that  wantoun  wowaris  tellis, 
*f  gou  to  defloure  purpofyng,  and  not  ellis." 

■Douglas.  Prol.  to  \th  boke.  Pag.  97. 

And,  bycaufe  the  derthe  of  things  be  fuche  as  the 
a  foldyors  be  not  able  to  lyue  of  theyr  accuftomed  wages, 
■**  which  is,  by  the  day,  lix  pence  the  foteman,  and  nine 
"  pence  th'  horfman ;  therfor  we  befeche  your  lordfhips 
"  to  be  meanes  to  the  Queene's  majeftie,  that  order  may 
"  be  taken,  eyther  for  th'  encreace  of  theyr  wages  by  the 
"  day,  the  foteman  to  eightpence,  and  th'  horfman  to 
"  twelve  pence,  or  ells  to  allow  that  at  the  pay  daife 
"  they  may,  by  their  capteins  or  otherwife,  haue  fome  re- 
"  warde  to  -counter  uaill  the  like  fomme." 

The  Council  in  the  North  to  the  Privy  Council,  .^th  of 
Sept •  1 5  5  7  •    Lodge's  Illujirations. 

1ST.  B. 
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N.  B.  "  Wheat  at  this  time  was  fold  for  four  Marks 
«  per  Quarter.  Within  one  month  after  the  harveft  the 
«  price  fell  to  Jive  Jhillings? 

ee  And  eury  man  for  his  partie 

«  A.kyngdome  hath  to  iuftifie, 

"  That  is  to  fein  his  owne  dome. 

«  If  he  mifrule  that  kyngdomc, 

«  He  lefeth  him  felfe,  that  is  more, . 

"  Than  if  he  lofte  fhipand  ore, 

"  And  all  the  wo  rides  good  with  alle.- 

"  For  what  man  that  in  fpeciall 

"  Hath  not  him  felfe,  he  hath  not  els, 

*«  No  more  the  perles  than  the  fhels, 

"  All  is  to  him  of  o  value.'' 

Gower.  lib:  8.  Fol.  \%$.  fag,,i.  (oh  i'. 

"  Nede  has  no  pere, 
«  Him  behoueth  ferue  himfelfe  that  has  no  fwayn, 
"  Or  els  he  is  a  fble,  as  clerkes  fayn. 

Chaucer.  Reues  tale.  Fol.  16.  pag.-x.  col.  z. 

Junius  fays — "  Elje,  aliter,  alias,  alioqur.  A.  S.  Biles. 
Al  Alies.  D.  Ellers" 

Skinner  fays—"  Elfk  *b'  A-  s-  eil^>  ams>  ali6cluin' 
«  Minfhew  8c  Dr.  Tho.  Hickes  putant  effe  contraaum  a 
«  Lat.  alias,  vel.  Gr.  ,AXta^  nec  fine  verifimilitudine." 

S.  Johnfon 
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S.  Johnfon  fays — "  Elfe,  Pronoun,  (Ellej-,  Saxon)  other, 
"  one  befides.    It  is  applied  both  to  perfons  and  things." 

He  fays  again — «  Elfe,  Adverb,  i.  Otherwife.  i.  Be- 
«  lides  ;  except  that  mentioned." 

THOUGH. 

Tho'  though,  thah  *  (or,  as  our  country-folks  more 
purely  pronounce  it,  thaf,  thauf  and  thop)  is  the  Im- 
perative Dap  or  Bapig  of  the  verb  Bapian  or  Dapigan  ;  to 
allow,  permit,  grant,  yield,  aflent :  And  Daps  becomes 
Thah,  Though,  Tboug  (and  Tboch,  as  G.  Douglas  and  other 
Scotch  authors  write  it)  by  a  tranfition  of  the  fame  fort, 
and  at  leaft  as  eafy,  as  that  of  Hawk  from  J?apuc.    And  it 


*  See  a  ballad  written  about  the  year  1 264,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
third; 

Richard  thah  thou  be  ever  trichard, 
"  Trichten  malt  thou  never  more." 

Percy's  Reliques,  Vol.  ii.  p.  1. 

See  alfo  another  ballad  written  in  the  year  1307,  on  the  death  of  Edward 
the  firft. 

"  Thah  mi  tonge  were  mad  of  ftel, 

"  Ant  min  herte  yzote  of  bras, 
"  The  godnefs  myht  y  never  telle 

"  That  with  kyng  Edward  was." 

5  Percfs  Refyues,  Vol.  ii.  p.  10. 

is 
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is  remarkable,  that  as  there  were  originally  two  ways  of 
writing  the  verb,  either  with  the  guttural  g  (Dapijan)  or 
without  it  (Dapian)  :  fo  there  ftill  continues  the  fame  dif- 
ference in  writing  and  pronouncing  the  remaining  impe- 
rative of  this  fame  verb,  with  the  guttural  g  {Though),  or 
without  it  (The?).  In  Engliih,  the  difference  is  only  in  the 
characters  ;  but  the  Scotch  retain  in  their  pronunciation,  the 
guttural  termination. 

In  the  earlier  Anglo-Saxon  the  verb  is  written  geSapigan. 
In  a  charter  of  William  the  conqueror  it  is  written — ic 
nelle  jeSapian.  And  in  a  charter  of  Henry  the  firft  it  is 
alfo  written — ic  nelle  jeSapian.  But  a  charter  of  Henry 
the  fecond  has  it — ic  nelle  jeSauian. 

See  the  preface  to  Hickes^s  Tbefaurus,  pag.  15,  16. 

So  that  we  thus  have  a  fort  of  proof,  at  what  time  the  p 
was  dropped  from  the  pronunciation  of  Sapian ;  (namely, 
about  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fecond)  and  in  what  manner 
thafig  became  thaf,  and  thaf  became  thau  or  tho\ 

I  reckon  it  not  a  fmall  confirmation  of  this  etymology, 
that  our  antient  writers  often  ufed  All  be.  All  be  it.  All 
had.  All  Jliould.  All  were.  All  give.  How  be  it.  Set. 
Suppofe.  Sec.  inftead  of  Although. 


B  b 
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«  But  al  be  that  he  was  a  philo£bphre 
cc  Yet  had  he  butlytel  golde  in  cofre." 

Chaucer.  ProL  to  Canterb.  tales*. 

"  Ye  wote  your  felfe,  fhe  may  not  wedde  two 
"  At  ones,  though  ye  fyghten  euer  mo 
"  But  one.  of  you,  all  be  him  lothe  or  lefe 
"  He  mote  go  pype  in  an  yue  lefe." 

Knyghtes  tale.  Fol.  5.  pag.  1..  col.  1.. 

"  Albeit  originally  the  King's  Bench  be  reftrained  by 
"  this  Act  to  hold  plea  of  any  real  action,  yet  by  a  mean 
«  it  may  ;  as  when  removed  thither,  &c.w    Lord  Coke* 

"  — I  (halyeuen  her  fufficient  anfwere 

"  And  all  women  after  for  her  fake 

"  That  though  they  ben  in  any  gylte  itake 

<{  With  face  bolde,  they  fhullen  hem  felue  excufe 

"  And  bere  hem  doun,.  that  wold  hem  accufe 

u  For  lacke  of  anfwere,  non  of  hem  mull  dyen 

"  All.  had  he  fey  a  thyng  with  both  his  eyen 

"  Yet  Ihuld  we  women  fo  vifage  it  hardely 

tc  And  wepe  and  fwere  and  chyde  fubtelly 

"  That  ye  ftial  ben  as  leude  as  gees." 

Chaucer.  Marchauntes  tale^  Fol.  33.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  But  rede  that  boweth  down  for  euery  blafte 
"  Ful  lyghtly  cefle  wynde,  it  wol  aryfe 
"  But  fo  nyl  not  an  oke,  whan  it  is  cafte 
"  It  nedeth  me  nought  longe  the  forvyfe 
"  Men  lhal  reioyfen  of  a  great  emprife 
u  Atcheued  wel,  and  flant  withouten  dout 
u  Al  haue  men  ben  the  lenger  there  about." 

id  boke  of  Troylus,  Fol.  170,  pag.  a.  col.  1. 

4  "  For 
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"  For  I  wol  fpeke,  and  tel  it  the 
Al  shulde  I  dye." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  152.  Pag.  2.  Col.  1. 

"  And  I  fo  loued  him  for  his  obeyfaunce 
And  for  the  trouthe  that  I  demed  in  his  hert 
That  if  fo  were,  that  any  thyng  him  fmert 
Al  were  it  neuer  fo  lyte,  and  I  it  wyft 
Methought  I  felt  deth  at  my  hert  twift." 

Squiers  Tale.    Fol.  27.  Pag.  2.  Col.  1. 

"  Allgyf  England  and  Fraunce  were  thorow  faught." 

Skelton. 

"  The  Moor,  Howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, 
Is  of  a  conftant,  loving,  noble  nature." 

Othello.    Att  2.  See.  1. 

"  No  wonder  was,  suppose  in  mynde  that  he 
Toke  her  fygure  fo  foone,  and  Lo  now  why 
The  ydol  of  a  thyng  in  cafe  may  be 
So  depe  enprynted  in  the  fantafy 
That  it  deludeth  the  wyttes  outwardly." 

Complaynt  of  Crefeyde.    Fol.  204.  Pag.  r.  Col.  2. 

"  In  fere  placis  throw  the  ciete  with  thys 
The  murmour  rais  ay  mare  and  mare,  I  wys, 
And  clearar  wax  the  rumour,  and  the  dyn, 
So  that,  suppois  *  Anchifes  my  faderis  In 
With  treis  about  ftude  fecrete  by  the  way, 
So  buftuous  grew  the  noyis  and  furious  fray 
And  ratling  of  thare  armoure  on  the  ftrete, 
Affirayit  I  glifnit  of  flepe,  and  fterte  on  fete." 

Douglas.    Boke  2.  Pag.  49. 

*   Quanquam  fecreta  parentis 

Anchifas  domus, 

B  b  2  "  EuriU 
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"  Eurill  (as  faid  is)  has  this  iouell  hint, 
About  his  fydis  it  brafin,  or  he  ftynt ; 
Bot  all  for  nocht,  suppois  the  gold  dyd  glete." 

Douglas.    Boke  9.  Pag.  289. 

"  That  fche  might  haue  the  copies  of  the  pretendit 
"  writingis  giuen  in,  quhilkis  they  haue  diuerfe  tymes 
"  requirit  of  the  Quene's  maieilie  and  hir  counfel,  suppois 
"  thay  haue  not  as  Sit  obtenit  the  famin." 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

N.  B.  In  the  year  1788  I  faw  the  fame  ufe  of  Suppose 
for  Though,  in  a  letter  written  by  a  Scotch  officer  at 
Guernfey,  to  my  moft  lamented  and  dear  friend  the  late 
Lieutenant  General  James  Murray.  The  letter  in  other 
refpects  was  in  very  good  and  common  Englifh. 

"  I  feel  exceedingly  for  Lord  W.  M.  suppose  I  Have 
"  not  the  honour  of  being  perfonally  acquainted  with  him." 

I  believe  that  the  ufe  of  this  word  Suppose  for  Though 
is  ltill  common  in  Scotland. 

The  German  ufes  Docb  ;  the  Dutch  Dock  and  Dog  ;  the 
Danilh  Dog  and  Endog ;  and  the  Swedilh  Dock  ;  as  we  ufe 
Though :  all  from  the  fame  root.  The  Danifh  employs 
Skiont  and  Endjki'6ndt\  and  the  Swedifh  Anlkont,  for  Though: 

from 
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from  the  Danifh  verb  Skionner ;  and  the  Swedifh  verb 
Skionja,  both  of  which  mean,  to  perceive,  difcern,  imagine, 
conceive,  fuppofe,  underjland. 

As  the  Latin  ft  (if)  means  Be  it :  and  Nift  and  fine 
(unlefs  and  without)  mean  Be  not :  fo  Etf  {although)  means 
And  be  it  #.  The  other  Latin  Conjunctions  which  are  ufed 
for  Although,  (as,  Quam-vis,  Licet,  Quantum  vis,  guam- 
Ubef)  are  fo  uncorrupted  as  to  need  no  explanation. 

Skinner  barely  fays< — "  though,  ab  as  Deah.  Belg. 
«  IDoch.  Belg.  &  Teut.  £)och.  etfi,  quamvis  +.'' 

*  It  may  not  be  quite  needlefs  to  obferve,  that  our  conjunctions  if  and 
though  may  very  frequently  fupply  each  other's  place,  as— "  though  an 
«  hoft  of  men  rife  up  againft  me,  yet  fhall  not  my  heart  be  afraid  j"  or, 
g  if  an  hoft  of  men,  &c."    So—"  though  all  men  fhould  forfake  you, 

yet  will  not       or,  "  if  all  men  fhould  forfake  you,  &c." 

t  Though  this  word  is  called  a  conjunction  of  fentences,  it  is  conftantly 
ufed  (efpecially  by  children  and  in  low  difcourfe)  not  only  at  the  beginning, 
and  between,  but  at  the  end  of  fentences. 

"  Pro.  Why  do  you  maintain  your  poet's  quarrel  fo  with  velvet  and  good 
«  clothes  ?  We  have  feen  him  in  indifferent  good  clothes  e're  now  himfelf. 

"  Boy.  And  may  again.  But  his  clothes  fhall  never  be  the  beft  thing 
«  about  him,  though.  He  will  have  fomewhat  befide,  either  of  humane 
u  letters  or  fevere  honefty,  fhall  fpeak  him  a  man,  though  he  went  naked." 

BUT. 
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BUT. 

It  was  this  word,  but,  which  Mr.  Locke  had  chiefly  in 
view,  when  he  fpoke  of  Conjunctions  as  marking  fome 
"  Stands,  Turns,  Limitations,  and  Exceptions  of  the  mind.' 
And  it  was  the  corrupt  ufe  of  this  One  word  (but)  in 
modern  Englifh,  for  Two  words  (bot  and  but)  originally 
(in  the  Anglo-faxon)  very  different  in  fignification,  though 
(by  repeated  abbreviation  and  corruption)  approaching  in 
found,  which  chiefly  mifled  him. 

"  But  (fays  Mr.  Locke)  is  a  Particle,  none  more  familiar 

"  in  our  language ;  and  he  that  fays  it  is  a  difcretive  Con- 

"  junction,  and  that  it  anfwers  sed  in  Latin,  or  mais  in 

"  French  %  thinks  he  has  fufficiently  explained  it.  But 

"  it  feems  to  me  to  intimate  feveral  Relations  the  mind 

"  gives  to  the  feveral  proportions  or  parts  of  them,  which 

"  it  joins  by  this  monofyllable. 

"  Firft,  But  to  fay  no  more  : 

"  Here  it  intimates  a  flop  of  the  mind,  in  the  courfe  it 
"  was  going,  before  it  came  to  the  end  of  it. 

*  It  does  not  anfwer  to  Sed  in  Latin,  or  Mais  in  French  ;  except  only 
where  it  is  ufed  for  Bot.  Nor  will  any  one  word  in  any  Language  anfwer  to 
our  Englilh  but  :  becaufe  a  fimilar  corruption  in  the  fame  inftance  has  not 
happened  in  any  other  language. 

"  Secondly, 
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"  Secondly,  / /aw  but  two  Plants. 

"  Here  it  mews,  that  the  mind  limits  the  fenfe  to  what 
C(  is  expreffed,  with  a  negation  of  all  other. 

«  Thirdly,  Tou  pray  ;  but  it  ir-not  that  God  would 

K  bring  you  to  the  true  religion  :■ 

44  Fourthly,'  But  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your 

u  own.- 

"  The  firft  of  thefe  buts  intimates  a  fuppofition  in  the 
"  mind  of  fomething  otherwife  than  it  mould  be:  the 
"  latter  mews  that  the  mind  makes  a  direct  oppofitipn  be-- 
44  tween  that  and  what  goes  before  it. 

Fifthly,- — All  animals  have /en/e,  but  a  dog  is  an  animal. 

"  Here  it  fignifies  little  more,  but  that  the  latter  pro- 
**  pofition  is  joined  to  the  former,  as  the^  Minor  of  a 
44  Syllogifm. 

44  To  thefe,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  added  a  great  many 
"  other  fignifications  of  this  particle,  i/  it  were  my  bufme/s  ■ 
44  to  examine  it  in  its  fall  latitude,  and  confider  it  in  all  the 

44  places? 
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"  places  it  is  to  be  found  ;  which  if  one  mould  do,  * 
"  doubt  whether  in  all  thofe  manners  it  is  made  ufe  of,  it 
"  would  deferve  the  title  of  disgretive  which  Gramma- 
"  rians  give  to  it. 

"  But  /  intend  not  *  here  a  full  explication  of  this  fort 

"  °f  figns-    The  inftances  I  have  given  in  this  one,  may 

"  give  occafion  to  reflect  upon  their  ufe  and  force  in  lan- 

"  gLlage>  and  lea^  us  mto  the  contemplation  of  feveral 

"  aSlions  of  our  minds  in  difcourfing,  which  it  has  found  a 

"  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  tbefe  Particles,  fome  whereof 

"  conftantly,  and  others  in  certain  conftructions,  have  the 

"  fenfe  of  a  whole  fentence  contained  in  them." 

Now  all  thefe  difficulties  are  very  eafily  to  be  removed 
without  any  effort  of  the  understanding  :  and  for  that  very 
reafon  I  do  not  much  wonder  that  Mr.  Locke  miffed  the 
explanation  :  for  he  dug  too  deep  for  it.  But  that  the 
Etymologifts  (who  only  juft  turn  up  the  furface)  fliould 

*  "  Eftentiam  finemque  conjunftionum  fatis  apte  explicatum  pvxo  :  nunc 
"  earum  .  originem  materiamque  videamus.  Neque  vero  Sigillatim  per- 
"  currere  omnes  in  Animo  eft."  j,  qw  Scaliger. 

The  conftant  excufe  of  them  all,  whether  Grammatifts,  Grammarians  or 
Philofophers ;  though  they  dare  not  hazard  the  afiertion,  yet  they  would  all 
have  us  underftand  that  they  can  do  it ;  out  nan  in  animo  eft.  And  it  has 
never  been  done. 

i  mifs 
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mils  it,  does  indeed  aftonifli  me.  It  feems  to  me  impoffible, 
that  any  man  who  reads  only  the  moft  common  of  our  old 
Englim  authors  fliould  fail  to  obferve  it. 

Gawin  Douglas,  notwithftanding  he  frequently  con- 
founds the  two  words,  and  ufes  them  often  improperly, 
does  yet  (without  being  himfelf  aware  of  the  diftin  ition, 
and  from  the  mere  force  of  cuftomai .  f]  «ch)  abound  with 
fo  many  inftances,  and  fo  contrafted,  as  to  awaken,  - 
fliould  think,  the  moft  inattentive  reader. 

"  Bot  thy  werke  fhall  endure  in  laude  and  glorie, 
But  fpot  or  fait  condigne  eterne  memorie." 

Preface,  pag.  3. 

tf  Thoch  Wylliame  Caxtoune  had  no  compatioun 
Of  Virgill.  in  that  buk  he  preyt  in  prois, 
Clepand  it  Virgill  in  Eneados, 
Quhilk  that  he  fayis  of  Frenfche  he  did  tranflait, 
It  has  nadiing  ado  therwith,  God  wate, 
Nor  na  mare  like  than  the  Deuil  and  fan&Auftin. 
Haue  he  na  thank  tharfore,  bot  lois  his  pyne  j 
So  fchamefully  the  ftorie  did  peruerte, 
I  reid  his  werk  with  harmes  at  my  hert, 
That  fie  ane  buk,  but  fentence  or  ingyne, 
Suld  be  intitulit  eftir  the  poete  diuine." 

Preface,  fag.  5. 

"  I  fchrink  not  anys  correkkit  for  to  be, 
With  ony  wycht  groundit  on  charite, 
And  glaidlie  wald  I  baith  inquire  and  lere, 
And  to  ilk  cunnand  wicht  la  to  myne  ere; 

C  c  fio* 
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Bot  laith  me  war,  but  uther  offences  or  cryme, 
Ane  rural  body  fuld  intertrik  my  ryme." 

Preface,  fag.  it, 

*'  Bot  gif  this  ilk  ftatew  ftandis  here  wrocht, 
War  with  jour  handis  into  the  ciete  brocht, 
Than  fchew  he  that  the  peopil  of  Afia 
But  ony  obftakill  in  fell  battel  fuld  ga." 

Booke  i.  fag.  45. 

u  This  chance  is  not  but  goddis  willis  went, 
Nor  it  is  not  leful  thyng,  quod  fche, 
Fra  hyne  Creufa  thou  turs  away  wyth  the, 
Nor  the  hie  governoure  of  the  heuin  aboue  is 
Will  fuffer  it  fo  to  be,  bot  the  behuffis 
From  hens  to  wend  full  fer  into  exile, 
And  ouer  the  braid  fey  fayl  furth  mony  a  myle, 
Or  thou  cum  to  the  land  Hifperia, 
Quhare  with  foft  courfis  Tybris  of  Lydia 
Rynnis  throw  the  riche  feildis  of  pepill  ftout  j 
Thare  is  gret  fubftance  ordanit  the  but  dout. 

Booke  2.  fag.  64, 

*'  Vpoun  fie  wife  vncertanlie  we  went 

Thre  dayes  wilfum  throw  the  myfty  ftreme, 
And  als  monynychtes  but  fterneys  leme, 
That  quhidder  was  day  or  nycht  vneth  wift  we. 
Bot  at  the  laft  on  the  ferd  day  we  fe 
On  fer  the  land  appere,  and  hillis  ryfe 
The  fmoky  vapoure  up  cafting  on  thare  gyfe. 
Doun  fallis  fa'tis,  the  aris  fone  we  fpan 
But  mare  abaid." 

Book*  3.  fag.  74. 
 "  Bot 
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  «  Bot  gif  the  faits,  but  pleid, 

At  my  plefure  fuffer  it  me  life  to  leid, 
At  my  fre  wil  my  workis  to  modify. 

Booke  4.  fag.  1 1 1, 

«  Bot  fen  Apollo  ckpit  Gryneus 
Grete  Italie  to  feik  commandis  us, 
To  Italie  eik  oraclis  of  Licia 
Admonift  us  but  mare  delay  to  ga 
Thare  is  my  luft  now  and  delyte  at  hand." 

Booke  4.  fag.  1 1 1, 

ec  Thou  wyth  thyr  harmes  ouerchargit  me  alfo, 
Quhen  I  fell  fyrft  into  this  rage,  quod  fche, 
Bot  fo  to  do  my  teris  conftrenyt  the. 
Was  it  not  lefull,  allace,  but  cumpany, 
To  me  but  cryme  allane  in  chalmer  to  ly  ?" 

Booke  4.  fag.  119. 

"  Ane  great  eddir  flidand  can  furth  thraw, 
Eneas  of  the  fyGht  abafit  fum  deile, 
Bot  fche  at  the  laft  with  lang  fard  fare  and  welc 
Crepis  amang  the  vefchell  and  coupis  all, 
The  drink,  and  eik  the  offerandis  grete  and  fmall, 
Snokis  and  likis,  fyne  ful  the  altaris  left, 
,  And  but  mare  harme  in  the  graif  enterit  eft." 

Booke  5.  fag.  130. 

«  Thare  hartis  on  flocht,  fmytin  with  flume  fum  dele, 
Bot  glaid  and  ioly  in  hope  for  to  do  wele, 
Rafis*  in  thare  breiftis  defyre  of  hie  renowne : 
Syne  but  delay  at  the  firft  trumpis  foune 
From  thare  marchis  attanis  furth  thay  fprent." 

Booke  5.  fag.  132. 

C  c  2  Anc 
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Ane  uthir  mache  to  him  was  focht  and  fperit ; 
Bot  thare  was  nane  of  all  the  rout  that  fterit, 
Na  durft  prefume  mete  that  man  on  the  land, 
With  mais  or  burdoun,  to  debate  hai*d  for  hand. 
Ioly  and  glaid  therof  baith  all  and  fum, 
Into  bargane  wenyng  for  to  ouercum, 
Before  Eneas  feite  ftude,  but  delay." 

Booke  5.  pag.  140. 

The  tothir  anfwerd,  Nowthir  for  drede  nor  boift, 

The  luf  of  wourfchip  nor  honoure  went  away  is 

Bot  certanly  the  dafit  blude  now  on  dayis 

Waxis  dolf  and  dull  throw  myne  unweildy  age, 

The  cald  body  has  mynyft  my  curage  : 

Bot  war  I  now  as  umquhile  it  has  bene 

ging  as  gone  wantoun  woiftare  fo  ftrang  thay  wene, 

ge  had  I  now  fic  goutheid,  traiftis  me, 

But  ony  price  I  fuld  all  reddy  be : 

Na  lufty  bul  me  till  induce  fuld  nedey 

For  nouthir  I  fuld  haue  crauit  wage  nor  mede. 

Quhen  this  was  faid  he  has  but  mare  abade 

Tua  kempis  burdouns  brocht,  and  before  thaym  laid." 

Booke  5.  fag.  1 4c 

And  fyrft  to  hym  ran  Aceftes  the  kyng, 

And  for  compaffioun  has  uphynt  in  feild 

His  freynd  Entellus  unto  him  euin  eild, 

Bot  nowthir  afronift  nor  abafit  hereon, 

Mare  egirly  the  vailreant  campion 

Agane  to  bargane  went  als  hate  as  fyre  : 

And  ardently  with  furie  and  mekle  boift 

Gan  dares  cache,  and  driue  ouer  al  the  coift : 

Now  with  the  richt  hand,  now  with  the  left  hand  he 

Doublis  dyntis,  and  but  abade  lete  fle ; 
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The  prince  Eneas  than  feand  this  dout, 
No  langar  fuffir  wald  fic  wraith  procede, 
Nor  feirs  Entellus  mude  thus  rage  and  fprede. 
Bot  of  the  bargane  maid  end,  but  delay." 

Booke  5.  fag.  143. 

«  In  nowmer  war  they  but  ane  few  menge, 
Bot  thay  war  quyk,  and  valgeant  in  melle." 

Booke  5.  .fag.  153. 

"  Blyn  not,  blyn  not,  thou  grete  Troian  Enee, 
Of  thy  bedis  nor  prayeris,  quod  fche  : 
For  bot  thou  do,  thir  grete  durris,  but  dred, 
And  griflie  gettis  fall  neuer  warp  on  bred." 

Booke  6.  fag.  164, 

«  On  ficlike  wife  as  thare  thay  did  with  me, 
Grete  goddis  mot  the  Grekis  recompens,  • 
Gif  I  may  thig  ane  uengeance  but  ofFens. 
Bot  fay  me  this  agane,  freind,  all  togidder, 
Quhat  auenture  has  brocht  the  leuand  hidder  ?" 

Booke  6.  fag.  182, 

"  How  grete  apperance  is  in  him,  but  dout, 
Tyll  be  of  proues  and  ane  vailjeant  knycht : 
Bot  ane  blak  fop  of  myft  als  dirk  as  nycht 
Wyth  drery  fchaddow  bylappis  his  hede." 

Booke  6.  fag.  197. 

"  Nor  myfknaw  not  the  condiciouns  of  us 
Latyne  pepyll  and  folkis  of  Saturnus, 
Unconftrenyt,  not  be  law  bound  thertyll, 
Bot  be  our  inclinacioun  and  fre  v.yll 
Iufte  and  cquale,  and  but  offenfts  ay, 
And  reulit  eftir  the  auld  goddis  way." 

Booke  7.  fag.  212^ 


"  Bot 
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«  Bot 'fen  that  Virgil  ftandis  but  compare." 

Prol.  to  Booke  9.  fag.  27  a. 

«  Quhidder  gif  the  goddis,  or  fum  fpretis  filly 
Mouis  in  our  myndis  this  ardent  thochtful  fire, 
Or  gif  that  euery  mannis  fchrewit  defyre 
Be  as  his  god  and  genius  in  that  place, 
I  wat  neuer  how  it  ftandis,  bot  this  lang  fpace 
My  mynd  mouis  to  me,  here  as  I  ftand, 
Batel  or  fum  grete  thyng  to  tak  on  hand : 
I  knaw  not  to  quhat  purpois  it  is  dreft, 
Bot  be  na  way  may  I  tak  eis  nor  reft. 
Behaldis  thou  not  fo  furelie  but  affray 
jone  Rutulianis  haldis  thaym  glaid  and  gay." 

Booke  9.  pag.  a8i. 

«  His  feris  lukis  about  on  euery  fide, 

To  fe  quharfra  the  groundin  dart  did  glide. 
Bot  lo,  as  thay  thus  wounderit  in  effray, 
This  ilk  Nifus,  wourthin  proude  and  gay, 
And  baldare  of  his  chance  fa  with  him  gone, 
Ane  uthir  takill  afiayit  he  anone  : 
And  with  ane  found  fmate  Tagus  but  remcde." 

Booke  9.  fag.  lyi. 

"  Agane  Eneas  can  Tarquitus  dres, 
And  to  recounter  Enee  inflamyt  in  tene, 
Keft  hym  felf  in ;  bot  the  tothir  but  fere 
Bure  at  hym  mychtely  wyth  ane  lang  fpere." 

Booke  10.  pag.  337. 

"  Sic  wourdis  vane  and  unfemelie  of  found 
Furth  warpis  wyde  this  Liger  fulichelie  : 
Bot  the  Troiane  baroun  unabafitlie 
Na  wourdis  preifis  to  render  him  agane  j 
Bot  at  his  fa  let  fle  ane  dart  or  flane, 

That 
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That  hit  Lucagus  quhilk  fra  he  felt  the  dynt, 
The  fchaft  hinging  in  to  his  fchield,  but  ftynt 
Bad  driue  his  hors  and  chare  al  fordwert  ftreicht." 

Booke  10.  fag.  338, 

Bot  quhat  awalis  bargane  or  ftrang  melle, 
Syne  geild  the  to  thy  fa,  but  ony  why." 

Prol.  to  Booke  .11.  fag.  356. 

Than  of  his  fpeich  fo  wounderit  war  thay 
Kepit  thare  filence,  and  wift  not  what  to  fay, 
Bot  athir  towart  uthir  turnis  but  mare, 
And  can  behald  his  fallow  in  ane  flare. " 

Booke  11.  fag.  364.  . 


Lat  neuir  demyt  be 


The  bufluoufnes  of  ony  man  dant  the, 
Bot  that  thy  dochter,  O  thou  fader  gude,  , 
Unto  gone  wourthy  prince  of  gentill  blude 
Be  geuin  to  be  thy  fon  in  law,  I  wys, 
As  he  that  wourthy  fie  ane  wedlok  is  j 
And  knyt  up  pece  but  mare  diffeuerance, 
With  all  eternall  band  of  alliaunce." 

Booke  11.  fag.  374, 

"  Turnus  and  thy  cheif  ciete  haue  I  faue,  1 
Sa  lang  as  that  the  fatis  fufferit.me, 
And  quhil  werde  fifteris  fa  tholit  to  be  : 
Bot  now  I  fe  that  goung  man  haift  but  fale 
To  mache  in  feild  wyth  fatis  inequale." 

Booke  12.  fag.  41a. 

,f  On  euery  fyde  he  has  caffin  his  E  j 
And  at  the  laft  behaldis  the  ciete, 
Saikles  of  batal,  fre  of  all  fic  ftryfFe, 
But  pane  or  trauel,  at  quiet  man  and  wyfFe. 

5  Than 
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■"Than  of  ane  grcter  barganeun  his  entent 
All  fuddanly  the  fygure  dyd  emprent. 
And  on  ane  litill  mote  afcendk  in  hye, 
Quhare  fone  forgadderit  all  the  Troyane  army, 
And  thyck  about  hym  flokkand  can  but  baid, 
But  nowthir  fcheild  nor  wappinnis  doun  thay  laid." 

Booke  12.  pag.  430. 

  "  Ha !  How, 

Sa  grete  ane  ftorme  or-fpate  of  felloun  ire, 
Under  thy  breift  thou  rollis  hait  as  fyre  ? 
Bot  wirk  as  I. the  byd,  and  do  away 
That  wraith  confauit  but  ony  causj  I  pray." 

Booke  12.  pag.  442. 

The  Gloffarift  of  Douglas  contents  himfelf  with  explain- 
ing bot  by  BUT. 

The  Gloffarift  to  Urry's  Edition  of  Chaucer  fays, — 
«  Bot  for  but  is  a  form  of  fpeech  frequently  ufed  in 
«  Chaucer  to  denote  the  greater  certainty  of  a  thing." — 
This  is  a  raoft  inexcufable  affertion  :  for  I  believe  the  place 
cited  in  the  Gloflary  is  the  only  inftance  (in  this  edition  of 
Chaucer)  where  bot  is  ufed ;  and  there  is  not  the  fmalleft 
madow  of  reafon  for  forming  even  a  conjecture  in  favour 
of  this  unfatisfa&ory  affertion  :  unfatisfa&ory,  even  if  the 
fact  had  been  fo ;  becaufe  it  contains  no  explanation  :  for 
why  mould  bot  denote  greater  certainty  ? 


And 
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And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  obfervc,  that  Gawin 
Douglafs's  language  (where  bot  is  very  frequently  found) 
though  written  about  a  century  after,  muft  yet  be  efteemed 
more  ancient  than  Chaucer's  :  even  as  at  this  day  the  pre- 
fent  Englifh  fpeech  in  Scotland  is,  in  many  refpeits,  more 
ancient  than  that  fpoken  in  England  fo  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  *.  So  Mer.  Cafaubon  (de  vet. 
ling.  Ang.)  fays  of  his  time — «  Scotica  lingua  Anglica 
«  hodierna  purior." — -Where  by  purior,  he  means  nearer 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

So  G.  Hickes,  in  his  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  (Chap.  3.) 
fays — «  Scoti  in  multis  Saxoniz 'antes" 

But,  to  return  to  Mr.  Locke,  whom  (as  B.  Johnfon  fays 
of  Shakefpeare)  «  I  reverence  on  this  fide  of  idolatry  ;"  in 
the  Jive  inftances  which  he  has  given  for  Jive  different  mean- 
ings of  the  word  but,  there  are  indeed  only  two  different 
meanings  f  :  nor  could  he,  as  he  imagined  he  could,  have 

added 

*  This  will  not  feem  at  all  extraordinary,  if  you  reafon  directly  contrary 
to  Lord  Monboddo  on  this  fubject ;  by  doing  which  you  will  generally  be 
right,  as  well  in  this  as  in  almoft  every  thing  elfe  which  he  has  advanced. 

f  "  You  muft  anfwer,  that  (lie  was  brought  very  near  the  fire,  and  as 
"  good  as  thrown  in ;  or  elfe  that  fne  was  provoked  to  it  by  a  divine  infpi- 
'«  ration.    But,  but  that  another  divine  infpiration  moved  the  beholders 
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added  any  other  figurations  of  this  particle,  but  what  are 
to  be  found  in  bot  and  but  as  I  have  explained  them  *. 

But,  in  the  firfti  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  internees,  is 
uptly  put  for  bot,  the  imperative  of  Boran: 


COIT 


In  the  fecond  inftance  only  it  is  put  for  Bure,  or  Buran, 
or  Be-uran  f. 


In 


«  to  believe  that  me  did  therein  a  noble  act,  this  ad  of  her's  might  have 

"  been  calumniated,  &c."  o  a  o 

Donne's  Bi«9«»«7«,  Part  II.  Dijlin%-  5-  Se£t-  *• 

In  the  above  paffage,  which  is  exceedingly  aukward,  but  is  ufed  in  both 
it's  meanings  clofe  t°o  each  other:  and  the  impropriety  of  the  corruption 
ppears  therefore  in  it's  moft  offenfive  point  of  view.    A  careful  author 
would  avoid  this,  by  placing  thefe  two  buts  at  a  diftance  from  each  o  he 
in  the  fentence,  or  by  changing  one  of  them  for  fome  other  equivalent 
word    Whereas  had  the  corruption  not  taken  place,  he  might  without  any 
inelegance  (in  this  refpeel)  have  kept  the  conftruftion  of  the  fentence  as  it 
,  now  ftands:  for  nothing  would  have  offended  us,  had  it  run  thus-"  Box, 
«  butan  that  another  divine  infpiration  moved  the  beholders,  &c." 

*  S.  Tohnfon,  in  his  Dictionary,  has  numbered  up  eighteen  different  figni- 
fications  (as  he  imagines)  of  but  :  which  however  are  all  reducible  to  bot 
and  Be-utan. 

-j-  "  I  faw  but  two  plants." 

Not  or  Ne  is  here  left  out  and  understood,  which  ufed  formerly  to  be  in- 
ferted,  as  it  frequently  is  ftill. 

So 
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In  the  firji  inftance, — "  To  fay  no  more;'1  is  a  mere 
parenthefis :   and  Mr.  Locke  has  unwarily  attributed  to 

BUT, 

So  Chaucer, 

«  Tel  forth  your  tale,  fpareth  for  no  man, 
And  teche  us  yong  men  of  your  pra&ike. 
Gladly  (quod  me)  if  it  may  you  lyke. 
But  that  I  pray  to  all  this  company, 
If  that  I  fpeke  after  my  fantafy, 
As  taketh  not  a  grefe  of  that  I  fay, 
For  myn  entent  is  not  but  to  play." 

Wife  of  Bathes  Prologue. 

<c  I  he  ufurpe  not  to  haue  founden  this  werke  of  my  labour  or  of  myne 
"  engyn,  I  nam  but  a  leude  compylatour  of  the  laboure  of  olde  aftro- 
"  logiens,  and  haue  it  tranflated  in  myn  englyfshe." 

IntroduBion  to  Conclufyons  of  the  Aftrolahye. 

"  Forfake  I  wol  at  home  myn  herytage 
And  as  I  fayd,  ben  of  your  eourte  a  page 
If  that  ye  vouchefafe  that  in  this  place 
Ye  graunte  me  to  haue  fuche  a  grace 
That  I  may  haue  nat  But  my  meate  and  drinkc 
And  for  my  fuflynaunce  yet  wol  I  fwynke." 

"  Yet  were  it  better  I  were  your  wyfe 
Sithe  ye  ben  as  gentyl  borne  as  I 
And  haue  a  realme  nat  but  fafte  by." 

Ariadne.  Fol.  11*].  pag.  1.  cot.  1.  and  1. 

We  fhould  now  fay — my  intent  is  but  to  flay. — I  am  but  a  compiler,  Sec. 

This  omiflion  of  the  negation  before  but,  though  now  very  common,  is 
one  of  the  mod  blameable  and  corrupt  abbreviations  of  conftrucYion  which 
is  ufed  in  our  language  j  and  could  never  have  obtained,  but  through  the 
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but,  the  meaning  contained  in  the  parenthefis  :  for  fup- 
pofe  the  inftance  had  been  this, — "  but  to  proceed." — Or 
this, — "  but,  to  go  fairly  through  this  matter" — Or  this, 
— "  but,  not  to  Jiop? 

Does 


utter  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  but.  "  There  is  not  (fays 
"  Chillingworth)  fo  much  ftrength  required  in  the  edifice  as  in  the  foun- 
tf  dation :  and  if  but  wife  men  have  the  ordering  of  the  building,  they 
«5  will  make  it  much  a  furer  thing,  that  the  foundation  mall  not  fail  the 
"  building,  than  that  the  building  mall  not  fall  from  the  foundation.  And 
"  though  the  building  be  to  be  of  brick  or  {tone,  and  perhaps  of  wood  ; 
"  yet  it  may  be  poffibly  they  will  have  a  rock  for  their  foundation ;  whole 
"  liability  is  a  much  more  indubitable  thing,  than  the  adherence  of  the 
"  ftructure  to  it." 

It  Ihould  be  written—"  If  none  but  wife  men." — But  the  error  in  the 
conftruclion  of  this  fentence,  will  not  excufe  the  prefent  minifter,  if  he 
neglects  the  matter  of  it.  The  bleffings  or  execrations  of  all  pofterity  for 
ever  upon  the  name  of  Pitt,  {fledged  as  he  is)  will  depend  intirely  upon 
his  conduct,  in  this  particular. 

The  reader  of  this  edition  is  requefted  to  obferve,  that  the  above  note  is  not 
inferted  apres  coup ;  but  was  ■published  in  the  firft  edition  of  this  volume  in 
1786  :  when  I  was  in  pojfeffion  of  the  following  folemn,  public  engagement  from 
Mr.  Pitt,  made  to  the  Weftminfier  Delegates  in  1782. 

"Sir, 

"  I  am  extremely  forry  that  I  was  not  at  home,  when  you  and  the  other 
"  gentlemen  from  the  Weftminfter  Committee  did  me  the  honor  to  call. 
"  May  I  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  exprefs  that  I  am  truly  happy  to  find  that 
"  the  motion  of  Tuefday  laft,  has  the  approbation  of  fuch  zealous  friends 
"  to  the  public,  and  to.  allure  the  Committee  that  my  exertions  fhall  never 

«  be 
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Does  but  in  any  of  thefe  inftances,  intimate  a  flop  of 
the  mind  in  the  courfe  it  was  going  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
but  itfelf  is  the  fartheft  of  any  word  in  the  language 
from   "  intimating  a  flop."    On  the  contrary  it  always 


"  be  wanting  in  fupport  of  a  meafure,  which  I  agree  with  them  in  thinking 
"  efTentially  neceflary  to  the  independence  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  liberty 
fC  of  the  people. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 

"  with  great  relpe6t  and  efteem, 

"  Sir,  your  molt  obedient  and 
"  moft  humble  Servant 

«  W.  PITT." 

Although  I  had  long  known  the  old  deteftable  maxim  of  political  adventurers, 
{for  Philip  was  no  other) — "  To  amufe  boys  with  playthings  and  men  with 
<c  oaths" — yet,  I  am  not  ajhamed  to  confefs,  I,  at  that  time,  placed  the  firmejl 
reliance  cn  his  engagement :  and  in  confequence  of  my  full  faith  and  truft, 
gave  to  him  and  to  his  admini/lration,  moft  efpecially  when  it  tottered  and 
feemed  overthrown  {at  the  time  of  the  Regency  Bill  in  1788)  a  fupport  fo  zealous 
and  effetlual,  as  to  draw  repeatedly  from  himfelf  and  his  friends  the  warmeft 
acknowledgments. 

This  letter  was  produced  by  me  upon  my  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the  year 
1 7  94  :  when  fidelity  to  the  fentiments  it  contains,  was  ferioufly  and  unbluflringly 
imputed  to  me  as  High  Treafon.  The  original  of  this  letter  Mr.  Pitt,  upon  his 
oath,  to  my  aftonijhment  acknowledged  to  be  in  his  own  handwriting  ;  although 
every  trace  of  Delegation  was  totally  effaced  from  his  memory. 

intimates 


"  Lincoln's-Inn, 
"  May  10. 
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intimates  fomething  more  *,  fomctbing  to  follow  :  (as  in- 
deed it  does  in  this  very  inftance  of  Mr.  Locke's  ;  though 

we 


*  In  the  French,  Italian,  Spanifh,  Portuguefe,  Dutch,  and  feveral  other 
dead  and  living  languages,  the  very  word  more  is  ufed  for  this  conjunction 

BUT. 

The  French  anciently  ufed  mais,  not  only  as  they  now  do  for  the  con- 
junction mais  j  but  alfo  as  they  now  ufe  plus  or  d'avantage.— 

Y  puis  je  Mais  ? 
Je  n'en  puis  Mais, 

are  ftill  in  ufe  among^the  vulgar  people ;  in  both  which  expreffions  it  means 
more.    So  Henry  Eftiene  ufes  it  j 

"  Sont  fi  bien  accouftumez  a  cefte  fyncope,  ou  plutoft  apocope,  qu'ils 
"  en  font  quelquesfois  autant  aux  difiyllabes,  qui  n'en  peuvent  mais." 

H.  E.  dela  precellence  du  langage  Francois,  p.  18. 

"  Mais  vient  de  magis  (j'entens  mais  pour  d'avantage."')    Id.  p.  131. 

"  Helas  !  il  n'en  pouvoit  mais,  le  pauvre  prince,  ni  mort,  ny  vivant." 

Brantome. 

"  Enfin  apres  cent  tours  aiant  de  la  maniere 
Sur  ce  qui  n'en  peut  mais  decharge  fa  colere." 

Moliere.    Ecole  des  Femmes.  A.  4.  See.  6. 

In  the  fame  manner  the  Italians  ; 
"  Io  t'  ho  atato,  quanto  ho  potuto :  si  ch'  io  non  fo,  ch'  io  mi  ti  pofla 
«*  piu  atare :  E  pero  qui  non  ha  ma  che  uno  compenfo.    Comincia  a 
"  piangere,  e  io  piangeroe  con  teco  infieme." 

Cento  Novelle.  Nov.  35. 

"  Fue 
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we  know  not  what  that  fomething  is,  becaufe  the  fentence 
is  not  compleated.)  And  therefore  whenever  any  one  in 
difcourfe  finiflies  his  words  with  but,  the  queftion  always 
follows — but  what? 

So  that  Shakefpeare  fpeaks  raoft  truly  as  well  as  poeti- 
cally, when  he  gives  an  account  of  but,  very  different 
from  this  of  Mr.  Locke. 

"  Mejf.  Madam,  he's  well, 

«  Cleo.  Well  faid. 

"  Meff.  And  friends  with  Caefar. 

«  Cleo.  Thou  art  an  honeft  man. 

"  Mejf.  Cjefar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than-  ever, 

"  Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

"  Mejf.  But — yet — Madam,: — 

"  Cleo.  I  do  not  like  but — yet. — It  does  allay 
"  The  good  precedent.    Fie  upon  but, — yet. — 
«  But — yet — is  as  a  Jaylour,  to  bring  forth 
"  Some  monftrous  malefactor.'* 

Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  A£t  II.  Sc.  5. 


"  Fue  un  fignore,  ch'  avea  uno  giullare  in  fua  corte,  e  quefto  giullare 
«  1'  adorava  ficome  un  fuo  Iddio.  Un  altro  giullare  vedendo  quefto,  ft 
«*  gliene  difle  male,  e  diffe  :  Or  cui  chiami  tu  Iddio  ?  Elli  non  e  ma  che 
«  uno>»  Cento  Nov elle.  Nov.  18. 

In  the  fame  manner  alfo  the  Spanifh  language  employs  mas  both  for  But 
and  More. 

«  Es  la  verdad  la  que  Mas  importa  a  los  principes,  y  la  que  menos  fe 
«  halla  en  i  is  palacios."  Saavedra.  Corona  Gothics. 

"  Obra  dc  Mas  novedad,  y  Mas  eftudio."  Id. 

3  Where 
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Wherg  you  may  obferve  that  yet  (tho'  ufed  elegantly 
here,  to  mark  more  ftrongly  the  hefitatjon  of  tho  ipoaker) 
js  merely  fnperfluous  to  the  fenfe  ;  as  it  is  always  when 
ufed  after  bot  :  for  either  bot  or  yet  alone  has  the  very 
fame  efFecTr,  and  will  always  be  found  (efpecially  bot) 
to  allay  equally  the  Good  or  the  Bad  *  precedent, ;  by 
fomething  more  +  that  follows.    For  Botraa  means — to 

BOOT, 


*  f<  Speed.  Item,  She  hath  more  hairs  than  wit,  and  more  faults  than 
<c  hairs ;  but  more  wealth  than  faults. 

"  Laun.  Stop  there.  She  was  mine,  and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in 
"  that  article.    Rehearfe  that  once  more. 

"  Speed.  Item,  fhe  hath  more  hair  than  wit, 

"  Laun.  What's  next  ? 

(C  Speed.  And  more  faults  than  hairs, 

«  Laun.  That's  monftrous  !  O  that  that  were  out ! 

"  Speed.  But  more  wealth  than  faults. 

"  Laun.  Why  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious." 

Here  the  word  but  allays  the  bad  precedent;  for  which,  without  any 
fhifting  of  its  own  intrinlic  fignification,  it  is  as  well  qualified  as  to  allay  the 
Good, 

f  SoTaflb,  

 '  Am.  Oh,  die  mi  dici  ? 

"  Silvia  m'attende,  ignuda,  e  fola  ?  Tir,  Sola, 
"  Se  non  quanto  v'e  Dafue,  ch'  e  per  noi, 
<c  Am.  Ignuda  ella  m'afpetta  ?  Tir,  Ignuda :  ma— 
"  Am.  Qime,  (he  ma  ?  Tu  taci  tu  m'  uccidi," 

Aminta,  Att,  II,  Sc.  3, 

3  Where 
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boot*,  i.  e.  to  fuperadd-f,  to  fupply,  to  fubftitute,  to  atone 
for,  to  compenfate  with,  to  remedy  with,  to  make  amends 
with,  to  add  fomething  more  in  order  to  make  up  a  de- 
ficiency in  fomething  elfe. 

So  likewife  in  the  third  and  fourth  inftances  (taken  from 
Chillingworth)  $.     Mr.  Locke  has  attributed   to  but  a 

meaning 

Where  the  difference  of  the  conftrudtion  in  the  Engliih  and  the  Italian  is 
worth  obierving ;  and  the  reafon  evident,  why  in  the  queftion  confequent 
to  the  conjunction,  -what  is  placed  after  the  one,  but  before  the  other. 

Boot  what?  I  f  What  more? 

i-  e.        V  )        I  e. 

■Ba/what?    \  I  Che  ma? 

*  S.  Johnfon,  and  others,  have  miftaken  the  expreffion—  To  Boot  

(which  ftill  remains  in  our  language)  for  a  fubftantive ;  which  is  indeed 
the  Infinitive  of  the  fame  verb,  of  which  the  conjunction  is  the  Imperative. 
As  the  Dutch  alfo  ftill  retain  Boeten  in  their  language,  with  the  fame 
meaning. 

f  "  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  improper  for  me  to  addrefs  you  on  this 
"  fubject.  But  a  moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  will  evidently  appear,  that 
"  you  are  equally  blameable  for  an  omifiion  of  duty  here  alfo." 

This  may  be  fuppofed  an  abbreviation  of  conftru£Hon,  for  «  but  indulge 
"  me  with  a  moment,  my  Lords,  and  it  will,  &c."  but  there  is  no  occafion 
for  fuch  a  fuppofition. 

I  Knott  had  faid, — "  How  can  it  be  in  us  a  fundamental  error  to  fay, 
"  the  Scripture  alone  is  not  judge  of  controverfies,  seeinc  (notwithftand- 

E  e  "  ing 
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meaning  which  can  only  be  colletted  from  the  words  which 
follow  it. 

But  Mr.  Locke  fays,—"  If  it  were  his  bufinefs  to 
«  examine  it  (but)  in  its  full  latitude."— And  that  he 
«  intends  not  here  a  full  explication  of  this  fort  of  figns."— 
And  yet  he  adds,  that—"  the  inftances  he  has  given  in 
a  this  one  (but)  may  lead  us  into  the  contemplation  of 
«  feveral  affions  of  our  minds  in  difcourfing,  which  it  has 

«  ing  this  our  belief)  we  ufe  for  interpreting  of  Scripture  all  the  means 
«  which  they  prefcribej  as  Prayer,  conferring  of  Places,  confulting  the 
"  originals,  &c." 

To  which  Chillingworth  replies, 

"  You  pray,  but  it  is  not  that  God  would  bring  you  to  the  true  reli- 
ct gion,  but  that  he  would  confirm  you  in  your  own.  You  confer  places, 
"  but  it  is,  that  you  may  confirm  or  colour  over  with  plaufible  difguifes 
"  your  erroneous  doctrines  ;  not  that  you  may  judge  of  them  and  forfake 
"  them,  if  there  be  reafon  for  it.  You  confult  the  originals,  but  you  re- 
«  gard  them  not  when  they  make  againft  your  doctrine  or  tranflation." 

In  all  thefe  places,  but  (i.  e.  bot,  or,  as  we  now  pronounce  the  verb, 
boot)  only  directs  foriiething  to  be  added  or  fupplied,  in  order  to  make  up 
fome  deficiency  in  Knott's  expreffions  of  "  Prayer,  conferring  of  places, 
«  &c."  And  fo  far  indeed  as  an  omiffion  of  fomething  is  improper,  but 
(by  ordering  it's  infertion)  may  be  faid  «  to  intimate  a  fuppofition  in  the 
«  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  of  fomething  otherwife  than  it  mould  be."  But 
that  intimation  is  only,  as  you  fee,  by  confequence  j  and  not  by  the  m- 
trirific  fignification of  the  word  but. 

"  found 
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"  found  a  way  to  intimate  to  others  by  thefe  particles.'' 
And  thefe,  it  muft  be  remembered,  are  Afiions,  or  as  he 
before  termed  them  thoughts  of  our  minds,  for  which 
he  has  faid,  we  have  "  either  none  or  very  deficient  names* 

Now  if  it  had  been  fo,  (which  in  truth  it  is  not)  it  was 
furely  for  that  reafon,  moft  efpecially  the  bufinefs  of  an 
EfTay  on  human  underjlanding,  to  examine  thefe  Signs  in 
their  full  latitude :  and  to  give  a  full  explication  of  them. 
Inftead  of  which,  neither  Here,  nor  elfewbere,  has  Mr. 
Locke  given  Any  explication  whatever. 

Though  I  have  faid  much,  I  fhall  alfo  omit  much  which 
might  be  added  in  fupport  of  this  double  etymology  of 
but  :  nor  mould  I  have  dwelt  fo  long  upon  it,  but  in 
compliment  to  Mr.  Locke ;  whofe  opinions  in  any  matter 
are  not  flightly  to  be  rejected,  nor  can  they  be  modeftly 
controverted  without  very  ftrong  arguments. 

None  of  the  etymologifts  have  been  aware  of  this  cor- 
rupt ufe  of  one  word  for  two  *. 

Minfhew, 

*  Nor  have  etymologifts  been  any  more  aware  of  the  meaning  or  true 
derivation  of  the  words  correfponding  with  but  in  other  languages.  Voffius 
derives  the  Latin  conjunction  at  from  «t*p  j  and  ast  from  at,  "  inferto 

V.  e  3  (B<« 
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Minftiew,  keeping  only  one  half  of  our  modern  but  in 
contemplation,  has  fought  for  its  derivation  in  the  Latin 
imperative  Puta. 

(But  how  or  why  s  happens  to  be  inferted,  he  does  not  fay.)  Now  to 
what  purpofe  is  fuch  fort  of  etymology  ?  Suppofe  it  was  derived  from  this 
doubtful  word  «T«f ;  what  intelligence  does  this  give  us  ?  Why  not  as  well 
ftop  at  the  Latin  word  at,  as  at  the  Greek  word  araj  ?  Is  it  not  fuch  fort 
of  trifling  etymology  (for  I  will  not  give  even  that  name  to  what  is  faid  by 
Scaliger  and  Nunnefius  concerning  sed)  which  has  brought  all  etymological 
inquiry  into  difgrace  ? 

Voffius  is  indeed  a  great  authority ;  but,  when  he  has  nothing  to  juftify 
an  ufelefs  conjecture  but  a  fimilarity  of  found,  we  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of 
oppofing  an  appearance  of  Reafon  to  him. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  cuftomary  progrefs  of  corruption  in  words  to  derive 
ast  from  at.  Words  do  not  gain  but  lofe  letters  in  their  progrefs  j  nor 
has  unaccountable  accident  any  fhare  in  their  corruption ;  there  is  always  a 
good  reafon  to  be  given  for  every  change  they  receive  :  and,  by  a  good 
reafon,  I  do  not  mean  thofe  cabaliftical  words  Metathefis,  Epenthefis,  &c. 
by  which  Etymologifts  work  fuch  .miracles ;  but  at  leaft  a  probable  or 
anatomical  reafon  for  thofe  not  arbitrary  operations. 

Adftt,  Adft,  Aft,  At. — This  conjecture  is  not  a  little  ftrengthened  both 
by  the  antient  method  of  writing  this  conjunction,  and  by  the  reafon  which 
Scaliger  gives  for  it. — "  At  fuit  ad;  accejfionem  enim  dicit." 

De  C.  L.  L.  cap.  clxxiii. 

I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  being  ridiculed  for  the  above  derivation,  by  any 
one  who  will  give  himfclf  the  trouble  to  trace  the  words  (correfponding 
with  but)  of  any  language  to  their  fource :  though  they  fhould  not  all  be 
quite  fo  obvious  as  the  French  Mais,  the  Italian  Ma,  the  Spanifh  Mas,  or 
the  Dutch  Maar. 

6  Junius 
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Junius  confines  his  explanation  to  the  other  half ;  which 
he  calls  its  "  primariam  fignificationem" 

And  Skinner  willing  to  embrace  them  both,  found  no 
better  method  to  reconcile  two  contradiBory  meanings,  than 
to  fay  hardily  that  the  tranfition  from  one  *  to  the  other  t 

Was  "   LEVI  FLEXU  V* 

Junius  fays — "  But,  Chaucero  t.  c.  v.  194.  bis  pofituna 
"  pro  fine.  Primus  locus  eft  in  fummo  columnae ; — but 
"  temper aunce  in  tene? — Alter  eft  in  columnse  medio ; 

— cc  His  golden  carte  with  fiery  bemes  bright 

"  Four  yoked  ftedes,  full  different  of  hew 

"  But  bake  or  tiring  through  the  fpheres  drew." 

"  ubi,  tamen  perperam,  primo  bout  pro  but  repofueram : 
"  quod  iterum  delevi,  cum  (fub  finem  ejufdem  poematis) 
"  incidiifem  in  hunc  locum  ; 

"  But  mete  or  drinke  Ihe  dreffed  her  to  lie 
"  In  a  darke  corner  of  the  hous  alone." 

"  Atque  adeo  exinde  quoque  obfervare  coepi  frequen- 
"  tiffimam  effe  hanc  particulse  acceptionem.    In  iEneide 


*  Id  eft,  a  direction  to  leave  out  fomething. 
f  Id  eft,  a  direction  to  fuperadd  fomething. 


"  quoque 
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"  quoque  Scotica  paffim  occurrunt." — "  But  /pot  or  fait? 

«  3<  58. — «  But  ony  indigence:'  4.  10. — "  But  fentence 

«  or  ingyne?  5.  41. — "  Principal  poet  But  />m?."  9.  19. — 

"  Atque  ita  porro.     But  videtur  dictum  quafi  Be-ut,  pro 

"  quo  Angli  dicunt  without  :  unde  quoque,  hujus  deri- 

"  vationis  intuitu,  prsefens  hujus  Particulse  acceptio  vide- 

<f  bitur  oftendere  hanc  effe  primarium  ejus  fignificationem? 

The  extreme  careleffnefs  and  ignorance  of  Junius,  in 
this  article  is  wonderful  and  beneath  a  comment. 

Skinner  fays, — "  But,  ut  ubi  dicimus — "  None  but 
«  be; — ab  a.  s.  Bute,  Butran,  prater,  nifty  fine;  Hinc, 

levi  flexu,  poftea  ccepit,  loco  antiqui  Anglo- faxonici 
"  ac,  Sedy  defignare.  Bute  autem  Sc  Butan  tandem  de- 
"  flecli  pofTunt  a  Praep.  Be,  circa ;  vel  Beon,  ejfey  et  ute 
,c  vel  utan,  foris? 

Mr.  Tyrwhit  in  his  GlofTary  fays — «  But.  prep.  Sax. 
"  Without.  Glolf.  Ur. — I  cannot  fay  that  I  have  myfelf 
"  obferved  this  prepofition  in  Chaucer,  but  I  may  have 
"  overlooked  it.  The  Saxons  ufed  it  very  frequently; 
-  u  and  how  long  the  Scottifh  writers  have  laid  it  afide  I 
"  am  doubtful.    It  occurs  repeatedly  in  Bp.  Douglas." 

Knowing 
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Knowing  that  no  Englifhman  had  yet  laid  this  prepofition 
afide,  I  was  curious  to  fee  how  many  fentences  Mr.  Tyrwhit 
himfelf  had  written  without  the  ufe  of  this  prepofition ; 
and  I  confefs  I  was  a  little  difappointed  in  not  meeting 
with  it  till  the  fourth  page  of  his  preface :  where  he  fays  . 

,  «  Paffages  which  have  nothing  to  recommend  them  to 

"  credit,  but  the  fingle  circumftance  of  having  been  often  . 
"  repeated." 

So  in  Chaucer  throughout — "  Hys  ftudy  was  but  lytel 
«  on  the  Byble."  But  Mr.  Tyrwhit  was  not  aware  that, 
in  all  fuch  inftances,  but  is  as  much  a  prepofition,  as  any 
in  the  language. 

WITHOUT. 

But  (as  diftinguifhed  from  Bot)  and  without  have 
both  exadly  the  fame  meaning,  that  is,  in  modern  Englifh, 
neither  more  nor  lefs  than — Be-out. 

And  they  were  both  originally  ufed  indifferently  either  : 
as  ConjunBions  or  Prepofitions.  But  later  writers  having 
adopted  the  falfe  notions  and  diftindions  of  language 
maintained  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians,  have 
fucceffively  endeavoured  to  make  the  Englifh  Language 
conform  more  and  more  to  the  fame  rules.  Accordingly 

WITH-' 
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without,  in  approved  modern  fpeech  #,  is  now  intirely 
confined  to  the  Office  of  a  Prepojition  ;  and  but  is  generally 
though  not  always  ufed  as  a  -  Conjunction.  ■  In  the  fame 
manner  as  Nifi  and  Sine  in  Latin  are  distributed  ;  which 
do  both  likewife  mean  exactly  the  fame,  with  no  other 
difference  than  that,  in  the  former  the  negation  precedes^ 
and  in  the  other  it  follows  the  verb. 

Skinner  only  fays, — "  Without,  a,b  a.  s.  wrSutan, 
"  Extra." 

S.  Johnfon  makes  it  a  Prepofition,  an  Adverb,  and  a 
Conjunction;  and  under  the  head  of  a  Conjunction,  fays, 
"  Without,  Conjunct.  Unlefs ;  if  not;  Except — Not  in 
«  ufe.u 

Its  true  derivation  and  meaning  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
but  (from  Butan.) 


*  It  is  however  ufed  as  a  Conjunction  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Home's  Trial, 
page  56. 

"  It  cannot  be  read,  without  the  Attorney  General  confents  to  it." 

And  yet,  if  this  reverend  Earl's  authority  may  be  fafely  quoted  for  any 
thing,  it  muft  be  for  Words.  It  is  fo  unfound  in  matter  of  law,  that  it  is 
frequently  rejected  even  by  himfelf. 

It 
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Tr  is  nothing  but  the  Imperative  pypSutran,  from  the 
Anglo-faxon  and  Gothic  verb  peono\m,  VAiKOAn  ;  which 
in  the  Anglo-faxon  and  Englifh  languages  is  yoked  and 
incorporated  with  the  Verb  Beon  efle.  And  this  will  ac- 
count to  Mr.  Tyrwhit  for  the  remark  which  he  has  made, 
viz..  that — "  By  and  With  are  often  fynonymous 

In  modern  Englifh  we  have  retained  only  a  fmall  portion 
of  it;  but  our  old  Englifh  authors  had  not  loft  the  ufe  of 
any  part  of  this  verb  peoj&an,  and  frequently  employed  it,, 
inftead  of  be,,  in  every  part  of  the  conjugation. 

"  But  I  a  draught  haue  of  that  welle, 
"  In  whiche  my  deth  is  and  my  lyfej 
"  My  ioye  is  tourned  in  to  ftrife, 
M  That  fobre  fhall  I  neuer  worthe." 

Gower.  Lih'.  5.  Fol.  128.  Pag.  1.  Col.  a- 

Wo  worthe  the  fayre  gemme  vertulefie 
Wo  worth  that  herbe  alfo  that  doth  no  bote 
**  Wo  worth  the  beaute  that  is  routhlefle 
"  Wo  worth  that  wight  trede  eche  under  fote." 

Chaucer.  Troylus.  Soke  3.  Fol.  16$.  Pag.  1.  Col.  U- 


*  "  Without  and  Within.  Butan  and  Binnan :  originally,  I  fuppofe,  Bi 
*  utan  and  Bi  innan.    By  and  With  are  often  fynonymous,"  Glofiary. 

E  f  «*  The- 
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«  The  broche  of  Thebes  was  of  fuche  kynde 

«  So  ful  of  rubies  and  of  ftones  of  Inde 

«  That  euery  wight  that  fette  on  it  an  eye 

«  He  wendc  anone  to  worthe  out  of  his  mynde." 

Complaynt  of  Mars.  Fol.  343.  Pag.  2.  Col.  2. 

«  In  cais  thay  bark  I  compt  it  neuer  arte  myte, 

«  Quha  can  not  hald  thare  pece  ar  fre  to  Site, 

«  Chide  quhill  thare  hedis  rifFe,  and  hals  worthe  hace." 

Douglas.  Prol.  to  Booke  3.  Pag.  66. 

«  Thay  wourth  affrayit  of  that  fuddane  fycht." 

Douglas.  Booke  8.  Pag.  244. 

«  Wo  worth  euer  falfe  enuie." 

Gower.  Lib.%.  Fol.  18 1.  Pag.  1.  Col  2. 

«  Wo  worth  all  flowe." 

Gower.  Lib.  8.  Fol.  188.  Pag.  2.  Col.  1. 

"  Sir  Thopas  wold  out  ryde 
"  He  worth  upon  his  ftede  gray 
<c.  And  in  his  honde  a  launce  gay 
"  A  long  fwerde  by  his  fyde." 

Chaucer.  Ryme  of  Syr  Thopas.  Fol.  172.  Pag.  a.  Col.  1. 

«  O  mother  myn,  that  cleaped  were  Argyue 
.  «  Wq  worth  that  day,  that  thou  me  bare  on  lyue." 

Troylus.  Boke  3.  Fol.  186.  Pag.  2.  Col.  1. 

"  Than  in  my  mynd  of  mony  thing  is  I  mufit, 
n  And  to  the  goddes  of  vildernes,  as  is  ufit, 
«  Quilk  Hamadriades  hait,  I  wourfchip  maid, 
<«  Befeiking  this  auifioun  worth  happy, 
"  And  the  orakil  profperite  fuld  fignify." 

Douglas.  Booke  3.  Pag.  68. 

"  Pallas 
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"  Pallas  aftonift  of  fo  hie  ane  name 

f  As  Dardanus,  abafit  worth  for  fchame." 

Douglas.  Booke  8.  Pag.  244. 

<c  His  hals  worth  dryof  blude." 

Bouglas.  Booke  8.  Pag.  250. 

"  The  large  ground  worth  grifly  unto  fe." 

Douglas.  Booke  11.  Pag.  385. 

"  In  lefuris  and  on  leyis  litill  lammes 

"  Full  tait  and  trig  focht  bletand  to  thare  dammes, 

"  Tydy  ky  lowis  velis,  by  thaym  rynnis, 

"  And  fnod  and  flekit  worth  thir  beiftis  Ikinnis."' 

Douglas.  Prol.  to  Booke  11.  Pag,  402^ 

cc  Quhat  wenys  thou,  freynd,  thy  craw  be  worthin  quhite." 

Douglas.  Prol.  to  Booke  3.  Pag.  66*. 

*'  And  quhen  thay  bene  aflemblit  all  in  fere, 
*'  Than  glaid  fcho  wourthis." 

Douglas.  Booke  13.  Pag.  458. 

"  Euer  as  the  batel  worthis  mare  cruel, 
"  Be  efFufion  of  blude  and  dyntis  fel." 

Douglas.  Booke  7.  Pag.  237. 

- 

•*  Wod  wroith  he  worthis  for  difdene  and  difpite." 

Douglas.  Booke.  12.  Pag.  423. 

AND. 

M'.  Cafanbon  fuppofcs  and  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
uV«,  pofiea. 

Ff  a.  Skinner 
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Skinner  fays — "  Nefcio  an  a  Lat.  Addere  q.  d.  Add ; 
"  interje&a.  per  Epenthefin  n,  ut  in  Render  a  reddendo." 

Lye  fuppofes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  er<,  adhuc, 
prseterea,  etiam,  quinetiam,  infuper. 

I  have  already  given  the  derivation  which,  I  believe, 
will  alone  ftand  examination. 

I  mall  only  remark  here,  how  eafily  men  take  upon 
truft,  how  willingly  they  are  fatisfied  with,  and  how  con- 
fidently they  repeat  after  others,  falfe  explanations  of  what 
they  do  not  underftand. — Conjunctions,  it  feems,  are  to 
have  their  denomination  and  definition  from  the  ufe  to 
which  they  are  applied :  per  accidens,  ejfentiam.  Prepofi- 
tions  connect  words ;  but — "  the  Conjun&ion  conne&s  or 
"  joins  together  fentences ;  fo  as  out  of  two  to  make  one 
"  fentence.  Thus — "  You  and  I  and  Peter,  rode  io 
"  London       is  one  fentence  made  up  of  three,  8cc.w 


*  "  Pet'rus  et  Paulus  difputant :  id  eft,  Petrus  difputat  et  Paulus  difputat:'' 

Sanctii  Minerva,  Lib.  i.  cap.  xvin. 

$       In  ^ 

So  again,  Lib.  3.  cap.  xiv.  "  Cicero  &  filius  valent.  Figura  Syllepfis 
"  eft:  ut,  valet  Cicero,  &  valet  Jiltus."  Which  Perizonius  fufficiently 
confutes,  by  thefe  inftances — "  Emi  librum  x  drachmis  &  re  obolis." 
"  Saulus  &  Paulus  funt  iidem." 

Well! 
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Well!  So  far  matters  feem  to  go  on  very  fmoothly. 
It  is, 

«  You  rode,  I  rode,-  Peter  rode." 

But  let  us  now  change  the  inftance,  and  try  fome  others, 
which  are  full  as  common,  though  not  altogether  fo  con- 
venient. 

Two  and  two  are  four. 

ab  and  bc  and  ca  forma  Triangle. 

John  and  Jane  are  a  handfome  couple. 

Does  a  b  form  a  triangle,  b  c  form  a  triangle  ?  Zee. — Is 
John  a  couple  ?  Is  Jane  a  couple  ? — Are  two  four  ? 

If  the  definition  of  a  Conjunction  is  adhered  to,  I  am 
afraid  that  and,  in  fuch  inftances,  will  appear  to  be  no 
more  a  Conjunction,  (that  is  a  connecter  of  fentences). 
than  Though  in  the  inftance  I  have  given  under  that  word : 
or  than  But,  in  Mr.  Locke's  fecond  inftance :  or  than  Elfe, 
when  called  by  S.  Johnfon  a  Pronoun  ;  or  than  Since,  when 
ufed  for  Sithence  or  for  Syne.  In  fhort,  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Grammarians  will  fcarcely  have  an  entire  Conjunction, 
left :  for  I  apprehend  that  there  is  not  one  of  thofe  words 
which  they  call  Conjunaions,  which  is  not  fometimes  nfed , 
(and  that  very  properly)  without  connecting  fentences.  . 

LEST. 
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LEST. 

Junius  only  fays — «'  Lest,  '  leajl,  minimus,  v.  little!" 
Under  Leaft,  he  fays — "  Least,  left,  minimus.  Con- 
"  tractum  eft  ex  t\uxwq,  v.  little,  parvus."  And  under 
little,  to  which  he  refers  us,  there  is  nothing  to  the 
purpofe. 

Skinner  fays — $'  Lest,  ab  a.  s.  LaeJ",  minus,  q.  d.  quo 

"  minus  hoc  fat" 

■ 

S.  Johnfon  fays, — "  Lest,  Conj.  (from  the  Adjective 
Leaji)  'That  not." 

This  laft  deduction  is  a  curious  one  indeed ;  and  it 
would  puzzle  as  fagacious  a  reafoner  as  S.  Johnfon  to 
fbpply  the  middle  fteps  to  his  conclulion  from  Leaft  (which 
always  however  means  fome)  to  "  That  not"  (which  means 
none  at  all.)  It  feems  as  if,  when  he  wrote  this,  he  had 
already  in  his  mind  a  prelfentinient  of  fome  future  occa- 
fion  in  which  fuch  reafoning  would  be  convenient.  As 
thus, — "  The  Mother  Country,  the  Seat  of  Government, 
"  muft  necefTarily  enjoy  the  greateft  fhare  of  dignity, 
u  power,  rights,  and  privileges :  an  united  or  affociated 
"  Kingdom  mull  have  in  fome  degree  a  fmaller  mare ;  and 

«  their 
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ff  their  Colonies  the  leaji  {hare — That  is,  (according  to 
S.  Johnfon  *)  None  of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  propofed  by  no  fmall  authority  (Wallis  fol- 
lowed by  Lovvth)  to  alter  the  fpelling  of  lest  to  Leqfl ; 
and  vice  verfa.  «  Multi,"  fays  Wallis,  "  pro  Left  fcribnnt 
«  Leajl  (ut  diftinguatur  a  Conjun&ione  Left,  ne>  ut  non :) 


*  Johnfon's  merit  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  him ;  but  his  Di&ionary  is 
the  moft  imperfeft  and  faulty,  and  the  leaft  valuable  of  any  of  his  produc- 
tions j  and  that  fhare  of  merit  which  it  poffeffes,  makes  it  by  fo  much  the 
more  hurtful.  I  rejoice  however,  that  though  the  leaft  valuable,  he  found 
it  the  moft  profitable  :  for  I  could  never  read  his  preface  without  fhedding 
a  tear.  And  yet  it  muft  be  confeffed,  that  his  Grammar  and  Hiftory  and 
Dictionary  of  what  he  calls  the  Englilh  language,  are  in  all  refpeCts  (except 
the  bulk  of  the  latter)  moft  truly  contemptible  performances ;  and  a  re- 
proach to  the  learning  and  induftry  of  a  nation,  which  could  receive  them 
with  the  flighteft  approbation. 

Nearly  one  third  of  this  Di&ionary  is  as  much  the  language  of  the  Hot- 
tentots as  of  the  Englilh ;  and  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  fo  to  tranflate 
any  one  of  the  plaineft  and  moft  popular  numbers  of  the.  Spectator  into  the 
language  of  that  Dictionary,  that  no  mere  Engliftiman,  though  well  read 
in  his  own  language,  would  be  able  to  comprehend  one  fentence  of  it. 

It  appears  to  be  a  work  of  labour,  and  yet  is  in  truth  one  of  the  moft 
idle  performances  ever  offered  to  the  public:  compiled  by  an  author  who 
poffeffed  not  one  fingle  requifite  for  the  undertaking,  and  (beings  publica- 
tion of  a  fet  of  bookfellers)  owing  its  fuccefs  to  that  very  circumftance 
which  alone  muftmake  it  impoffible  that  it  fhould  deferve  fuccefs. 

"  Vernm 
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"  Verum  omnino  contra  analogiam  Grammaticse.  Mallem 
«  ego  Adjeclivum  left>  .Conjunttionem  leaji  fcribere." 

"  The  fuperlative  Leajl"  fays  Lowth,  "  ought  rather 
"  to  be  written  without  the  a  ;  as  Dr.  Wallis  has  long  ago 
"  obferved.  The  Conjunction  of  the  fame  found  might 
"  be  written  with  the  a,  for  diftinction." 

S.  Johnfon  judicioufly  diflents  from  this  propofal,.  but 
for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  he  thinks  "  the  profit  is 
"  riot  worth  the  change*" 

Now  though  they  all  concur  in  the  fame  Etymology,.  I 
will  venture  to  affirm  that  Lest,  for  Lefed  (as  blefi  for 
bletfed,  8cc.)  is  nothing  elfe  but  the  participle  pari  of 
Lej-an,  dimittere ;  and,  with  the  article  That  (either  ex-r 
preffed  or  underftood)  means  no  more  than  hoc  dimiffo  or 
quo  dimtjfo  *. 

*  As  les  the  Imperative  of  Lepan  is  fometimes  ufed  for  unless,  as  has 
been  already  fhewn  under  the  article  Unlefi :  fo  is  the  fame  imperative  les. 
fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  the  participle  lest. 

"  I  knew  it  was  paft  four  houris  of  day, 
"  And  thocht  I  wald  na  langare  ly  in  May  ; 
11  Les  Phosbus  fuld  me  lofingere  attaynt." 

G.  Douglas,  Prol.  to  the  1 2th  book  of  Eneados. 
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And,  if  this  explanation  and  etymology  of  lest  is 
right,  (of  which  I  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt)  it  furnilhes 
one  caution  more  to  learned  Critics,  not  to  innovate  rafhly: 
Left,  whilft  they  attempt  to  amend  a  language,  as  they 
imagine,  in  one  trifling  refpect,  they  mar  it  in  others  of 
more  importance ;  and  by  their  corrupt  alterations  and 
amendments,  confirm  error;  and  make  the  truth  more 
difficult  to  be  difcovered  by  thofe  who  come  after. 

Mr.  Locke  fays,  and  it  is  agreed  on  all  fides,  that — 
"  it  is  in  the  right  ufe  of  thefe"  {Particles)  "  that  more 
"  particularly  confifts  the  clearnefs  and  beauty  of  a  good 
"  ftyle :"  and  that,  "  thefe  words,  which  are  not  truly  by 
"  them/elves  the  names  of  any  ideas,  are  of  conftant  and  in- 
"  difpenfible  ufe  in  language ;  and  do  much  contribute  to 
"  men's  well  expreffing  themfelves." 

Now  this,  I  am  perfuaded,  would  never  have  been  faid, 
had  thefe  Particles  been  underftood ;  for  it  proceeds  from 
nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  giving  any  rule  or  direction 
concerning  their  ufe  ;  and  that  difficulty  arifes  from  a  mif- 
taken  fuppofition  that  they  are  not  "  by  themfelves  the  names 
"  of  any  ideas ;"  and  in  that  cafe  indeed  I  do  not  fee  how 
any  rational  rules  concerning  their  ufe  could  poflibly  be 
given.    But  I  flatter  myfelf  that  henceforward,  the  true 

G  g  force 
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force  and  nature  of  thcfe  words  being  clearly  understood, 
the  proper  M  of  them  will  be  fo  evident,  that  any  rule 
concerning  their  ufe  will  be  totally  unnecenary  :  as  it  would 
be  thought  abfurd  to  inform  any  one  that  when  he  means 
to  direa  an  addition,  he  mould  not  ufe  a  word  which 
directs  to  take  away. 

I  am  induced  to  mention  this  in  this  place,  from  the 
very  improper  manner  in  which  lest  (more  than  any  other 
conjunaion)  is  often  ufed  by  our  beft  authors  :  thofe  who 
are  moft  converfanf  with  the  learned  languages  being  moft 
likely  to  make  the  miitake.— "  You  make  ufe  of  Juch  in- 
«  ®m  and  crooked  arts  as  thefe  to  blaji  my  reputation,  and 
«  to  pojfefs  men's  minds  with  difaffeStion  to  my  per/on ;  lest 
"  per  adventure,  they  might  with  fome  indifference  hear  reafon 
«  from  me."  Chillingworth's  Preface  to  the  Author  of 
Charity  maintained,  8cc. 

Here  lest  is  well  ufed—"  Tou  make  ufe  of  thefe  arts * 
—Why  ?  the-reafon  follows,— Lereb  that  i.  e.  Hoc  dimiffo 

— "  men  might  hear  reafon  from  me?  Therefore, 

i*  you  ufe  thefe  arts." 

Intfances  of  the  improper  ufe  of  lest  may  be  found  in 
almoft  every  author  that  ever  wrote  in  our  language ; 

„  .  becaufe 
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becaufe  none  of  them  have  been  aware  of  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  word ;  and  have  been  milled  by  fuppofmg  it  to 
be  perfectly  correfpondent  to  fome  conjunctions  in  other 
languages  ;  which  it  is  not. 

Thus  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  in  Anecejary  Dottrine,  8cc. 
fixte  petition^  fays,-—"  //  we  fuffer  the  fyrjie  fuggejiion  unto 
"  fynne  to  tarry  any  whyle  in  our  Partes,  it  is  great  peryll 
"  lest  that  confent  and  dede  wyll  folowe  Jhortly  after? 

Thus  Afcham,  in  his  Scholemajler,  fays,—"  If  a  yong 
"  jentleman  will  venture  himfelfe  inta  the  companie  of  ruffians,. 
"  it  is  over  great  a  jeopardie,  lest  their  facions,  maners, 
"  thoughts,  taulke,  and  dedes  will  veriefone  be  over  like? 

Any  tolerable  judge  of  Englifh  will  immediately  perceive 
fomething  aukward  and  improper  in  thefe  fentences ;  though 
he  cannot  tell  why.  Yet  the  reafon  will  be  very  plain  to 
him,  when  he  knows  the  meaning  of  thefe  unmeaning 
particles  (as  they  have  been  called  :)  for  he  will  then  fee  at 
once  that  lest  has  no  bufinefs  in  the  fentences;  there 
being  nothing  dimiffb,  in  confequence  of  which  fomething 
elfe  would  follow  :  and  that,  if  he  would  employ  lest, 
the  fentences  muft  be  arranged  otherwife. 

G  g  2  As 
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As,—"  We  muft  take  heed  that  the  firji  fuggejiion  untofn, 
"  tarry  not  any  while  in  our  hearts <>  lest  that,  Sec.'' 

"  A  young  gentleman  fiould  be  careful  not  to  venture 
"  him/elf,  Sec.    Lest,  &c." 


"  II  eft  bon  quelquefois  (fays  Leibnitz)  d'avoir  la  com- 
"  plaifance  d'examiner  certaines  objections :  car,  outre 
"  que  cela  peut  fervir  a  tirer  les  gens  de  leur  erreur,  ll 
"  peut  arriver  que  nous  en  profitions  nous-memes.  Car 
"  les  paralogifmes  fpecieux  renferment  fouvent  quelque 
"  ouverture  utile,  et  donnent  lieu  a  refoudre  quelques  dif- 
«  ficultes  confiderables.  G'eft  pourquoi  j'ai  toujours  aime 
«  des  objections  ingenieufes  contre  mes  propres  fentiments, 
"  et  je  ne  les  ai  jamais  examinees  fans  fruit 

I  ihall,  in  this  inftance,  be  more  complaifant  than 
Leibnitz;  and  will  defcend  to  examine  objections  which 
are  neither  fpecious  nor  ingenious  :  and  the  rather,  becaufe 
(before  their  publication)  the  fubftance  of  the  Criticifms  on 
the  Dherfions  of  Purley  was,  with  lingular  induftry  and  a 
characteriftical  affectation,  goffiped  by  the  prefent  precious 
Secretary  at  War,  in  Payne  the  bookfeller's  mop;  the 


*  EJfais  de  Tbetdicee, 


DifcoHrs  de  la  conformite  de  lafoi  avec  la  raifotu 
i  cannibal 
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cannibal  commencing  with  this  modeft  obfervation,  that — 
"  I  had  found  a  mare's  neft 

I  fhall  examine  them  in  this  place,  becaufe  one  fourth 
part  of  thefe  criticifms  (20  pages  out  of  79)  is  employed 
in  objections  to  the  derivation  of  unless,  else,  and  lest  : 
which  have  all  three  one  meaning  (viz.  of  Separation)  and 
are  all,  as  I  contend,  portions  of  the  fame  verb  Leran. 
i.  e.  of  On-leran,  X-leran,  Leran. 

My  Norwich  critics  (for  I  fhall  couple  them)  blame  me, 

1 .  For  the  obfcurity  of  my  Title-page.    Page  2 .  t 

2.  For 


*  This  malignant  and  falfe  obfervation  was  heard  with  an  appearance  of 
fatisfa&ion  which  prudence  dictated  to  the  hearer ;  and  communicated  with 
that  difguft  which  a  liberal  royalift  always  feels  at  Renegado  illiberality. — 
"  No,  (faid  my  antipolitical  communicating  friend)  "  I  will  never  defcend 
"  with  him  beneath  even  a  Japanefe :  and  I  remember  what  Voltaire  re- 
"  marks  of  that  country; — Le  Japon  etait  partage  en  plufieurs  fe&es, 
"  quoique  fous  un  roi  Pontife.  Mais  toutes  les  fedtes  fe  reunifTaient  dans 
'*  les  memes  principes  de  Morales.  Ceux  qui  croiaient  la  metempfycofe, 
"  et  ceux  qui  n'y  croiairent  pas,  s*  abftenaient,  et  s'  abftiennent  encore 
"  aujourdhui,  de  manger  la  chair  des  anitnaux  qui  rcndent  Jervice  a  I'  bomme." 

I  Vix  plane  a  me  impetrare  poffum,  quin  exemplum  fequar  Petri  Fran- 
cijci  Giambullarii  qui  librum  fuum  de  linguas  Florentine  origine  fcrip- 
turn,  a  Jobannis  Bapijl*  Gellii,  viri  fibi  amicitia  et  ftudiis  conjun&iflime, 

cognominc, 
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2.  For  the  matter  of  my  Introduction*    Page  3. 

3.  For  the  place  of  my  Advert  if twent.    Page  21. 

4.  For  a  very  ftrong  propenfion  towards  inaccuracy. 
Page  2. 

5.  For  having  «  introduced  one  of  the  champions  for 
"  intolerance,"  by  quoting  a  Roman  catholic  bilhop.    P.  4. 

6.  For  the  imperfection  of  my  Anglo-faxon  alphabet. 
Page  22. 

7.  And  finally,  For  my  politics.    Page  32.  * 

cognomine,  quern  in  fcribendo  focium  et  confiliarium  habuit,  II  Gello  nun- 
cupari  voluit.  Perinde  quidem  et  mini  Thwaitesii  nomine  librum  noftrum 
infcribendo,  fi  per  modeftiam  ejus  liceret,  nobis  faciendum  effet. 

G.  Hickes. 

*  Mr.  Secretary  and  his  fecretary  will  not  be  furprifed  that  their  difap- 
probation  does  not  move  me ;  when  they  confider  that,  as  far  as  corrupt 
and  unbridled  power  has  been  able  to  enforce  the  decree,  I  have,  on  account 
of  thefe  politics,  been,  for  the  laft  thirty  years,  robbed  of  the  fair  ufe  of 
life,  inter diBus  aqua  et  igni :  and,  by  what  I  can  prognosticate,  I  fuppofe  I 
am  ftill  to  lay  down  my  life  for  them.  I  might  have  quitted  them,  as  Mr. 
Secretary  has  done,  and  have  received  the  reward  of  my  treachery.  But 
my  politics  will  never  be  changed,  nor  be  kept  back  on  any  occafion  :  and 
whilft  I  have  my  life,  it  will  neither  be  embittered  by  any  regret  for  the 
paft,  nor  fear  for  the  future. 

All 
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AH  thefe  I  willingly  abandon  to  their  mercy  and  dif- 
cretion;  although  they  have  not  fliewn  any  fymptoms  of 
either. 

But  I  fliould  be  forry  if  any  of  my  readers  were  haftily 
milled  by  them  to  believe, 

1  ft.  That  "  Grammar  was  one  of  the  Firjt  arts  which 
»  probably  engaged  the  attention  of  the  curious  "    Pag.  4. 

For  the  contrary  is  not  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  of 
hiftorical  fadt :  and  whoever  pleafes  may  know  at  what 
precife  period  Grammar,  as  an  art,  had  its  commencement 
in  every  nation  of  Europe. 

Or  adly.  That  "  The  defire  which  arifes  in  the  mind, 
«  next  to  that  of  communicating  thought,  is  certainly  to 
«  ufe  fuch  figns  as  will  convey  the  meaning  clearly  and 
*<  precifely."    Pag.  19. 

For  a  defire  of  communicating  thought,  and  a  defire  of 
conveying  our  meaning  clearly  and  precifely  (though  ex- 
preffed  by  different  words)  are  not  two  defires,  '  f  )'-e 
defire:  for  as  far  as  our  meaning  is  not  conveyed  clearly 
and  precifely,  it  is  not  conveyed  at  all  j  Jo  far  there  is  no> 
communication  of  thought. 

Or 
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Or  3dly.  That  "  This  defire  of  conveying  our  mean- 
!•*  ing  clearly  and  precifely  naturally  leads  to  the  ufe  of 
"  abbreviations  :  and  that  abbreviations  feem  to  bear  a 
"  much  ftronger  affinity  to  the  defire  of  perfpicuity  than 
«  to  that  of  difpatch."    Pag.  20. 

For,  to  fatisfy  himfelf  that  the  defire  of  clearnefs  and 
perfpicuity  does  not  lead  to  the  ufe  of  abbreviations,  (which 
are  fubftitutes)  any  perfon  needs  only  to  confult  the  legal 
inftruments  of  any  civilized  nation  in  the  world :  for,  in 
thefe  inftruments,  perfpicuity  or  clearnefs  is  the  only  ob- 
ject. Now  thefe  legal  inftruments  have  always  been,  and 
always  muft  be,  remarkably  more  tedious  and  prolix  than 
any  other  writings,  in  which  the  fame  clearnefs  and  pre- 
cifion  are  not  equally  important.  For  abbreviations  open  a 
door  for  doubt ;  and,  by  the  ufe  of  them,  what  we  gain 
in  time  we  lofe  in  precifion  and  certainty.  In  common 
difcourfe  we  fave  time  by  ufing  the  fhort  fubftitutes  he 
and  she  and  they  and  it  ;  and  (with  a  little  care  on  one 
fide  and  attention  on  the  other)  they  anfwer  our  purpofe 
very  well ;  or,  if  a  miftake  happens,  it  is  eafily  fet  right. 
But  this  fubftitution  will  not  be  rifqued  in  a  legal  inftru- 
ment ;  and  the  drawer  thinks  himfelf  compelled,  for  the 
fake  of  certainty  to  fay — he  (the  faid  John  A.)  to  him 
{the  faid  Thomas  B.)  for  them  (the  faid  William  C.  and 

Anne 
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Anne  D.)  as  often  as  thofe  perfons  are  mentioned  And 
for  the  fame  reafon  he  is  compelled  to  employ  many  other 
prolixities  of  the  fame  kind. 

Or  4thly.  That  «  A  defire  of  variety  gave  birth  to 
"  Pronouns  in  language,  which  other-wife  would  not  have 
"  appeared  in  it.5'    Pag.  20.  1  ■  , 

For  Pronouns  prevent  variety. 

•  •      '•  ■    :       .  . . 

Or  5thly.  That  "  Articles  and  Pronouns  are  neither 
"  Nouns  nor  Verbs."    Page  26. 

For  I  hope  hereafter  to  fatisfy  the  reader  that  they  are 
nothing  elfe,  and  can  be  nothing  elfe. 

Or  6thly.  That  Johnfon  confidered  Skinner  as  fo  igno- 
rant that  his  authority  ought  not  to  be  regarded.   Pag.  39  f. 

*  Abbreviations  and  fubftitutes  undoubtedly  cannot  fafely  be  trufted  in 
legal  inftruments.  But  it  is  an  unnecefiary  prolixity  and  great  abfurdity 
which  at  prefent  prevails,  to  retain  the  fubftitute  in  thefe  writings  at  the 
frfnv;  time  with  the  principal,  for  which  alone  the  fubftitute  is  ever  infcrted 
and  for  which  it  is  merely  a  proxy.  He,  she,  they,  it,  who,  which,  &c. 
mould  have  no  place  in  thefc  inftruments,  but  be  altogether  baniflied  from 
them.  And  I  know  a  Solicitor  of  eminence  who,  at  my  fuggeftion,  near 
twenty  years  ago,  did  banilh  them. 

f  "  Skinner,  indeed,  tranflates  Onleran,  or  rather  Slej-an,  to  Difmifs. 
"  But  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  fays  Dr.  Johnfon." 

H  h  For 
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For  Johnfon  fpeaks  of  him  as  one  whom  K  he  ought 
not  to  mention  but  with  the  reverence  due  to  his  in- 

«  ftrtictor  and  benefaaor,"  and  to  whom  he  was  chiefly 

indebted  for  his  northern  etymologies  *. 

Or  7thly.  That  I  have  myfelf  reprefented  Junius  as  a 
«  very  carelefs  and  ignorant"  writer.    Pag.  5 1  +. 

For  (under  the  article  an)  I  have  noticed  "  the  judicious 
«  dimnftion  which  Johnfon  has  made  between  Junius  and 
"  Skinner."  And  when  I  had  occafion  (under  the  article 
but)  to  fay  that  he  was  carelefs  and  ignorant  concerning 
that  particular  word,  I  mentioned  it  as  «  wonderful?  But 
thus  thefe  critics  meanly  attempt  to  miflead  their  readers : 
catching  at  the  word  ignorant  (which  when  applied  to  a 
perfon  in  a  particular  inftance,  means  only  that  he  did  not 


#  fC 


For  the  Teutonic  etymologies  I  am  commonly  indebted  to  Junius 
«  and  Skinner,  the  only  names  which  I  have  forborn  to  quote  when  I  copied 
«  their  books  :  not  that  I  might  appropriate  their  labours  or  ufurp  their 
"  honours,  but  that  I  might  fpare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one  general 
«  acknowledgment. '  Thefe  I  ought  not  to  mention  but  with  the  reverence 
"  due  to  inftru&ors  and  benefaftors."    Johnfon's  Preface. 

•J-  «  You  have  here,  however,  the  authority  of  Junius,  who  puts  down 
"  thefe  verbs  as  being  the  origin;  but,  Ihave  yours  to  fay,  that  he  was 
«  fomctirn^s  very  carelefs  and  ignorant."    Page  51  of  the  Criticifms. 

know 
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know  that  particular  thing)  in  order  fraudulently  to  faften 
an  imputation  of  general  ignorance. 

Or  8thly.  That  thofe  who  have  fpelled  less  with  a 
lingle  s,  were  not  "  civilized  people  *."  i.  e.  (I  fuppofe) 
not  capable  of  the  accuftomed  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 

Or  9thly.  That  "  The  blemifhes  of  Johnfon's  Diifti- 
«  onary  are  not  of  the  kind,  quas  incuria  fudit)  but  the 
"  refult  of  too  much  nicety  and  exactnefs."  Pag.  46. — 
But  of  this  in  another  place  :  for  it  is  of  more  confequence 
than  any  thing  which  relates  to  thefe  Norwich  Critics. 

Or,  iothly.  That  it  requires  much  practice  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  old  Englifh  writers,  and  much  attention  to 
the  circumftance,  to  obferve  "  the  various  fpellings  of  one 
"  and  the  fame  word  in  the  language  t." 

For  not  only  are  almoft  all  the  words  fpelled  differently 
by  different  authors  ;  but  even  by  the  fame  author,  in  the 

*  "  The  orthography  of  this  word,  I  prefume  to  fay,  is  less.  And  it 
"  fhould  feem  as  if  civilized  people  had  no  other  way  of  fpelling  it."    P.  40. 

f  "  My  tafte  for  the  Anglo-faxon  has  never  induced  me  to  attend  to  the 
T<*  various  fpellings  of  one  and  the  fame  word  in  the  language."  Page  5  r 
of  the  Criticifms. 


H  h  2 
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lame  book,  in  the  lame  page,  and  frequently  in  the  fame 
line. 

Or,  nthly.     That  I  "  defirp  to  pafs  .my  fentiments 
"  upon  others,  as  articles  of  faith."     Pag.  7  6  *, 

My  critics  commence  with  a  folemn  proteftation,  that 
they  "  aim  at  nothing  but  a  fair  reprefentation  of  the 
«  truth."    Pag.  v. 

Yet  twice  in  the  7  th  page,  and  twice  in  the  8th  page, 
and  again  in  the  25th  page  of  the  Critkifms,  they  pretend 
to  quote  my  words ;  and  falfely,  to  ferve  their  own  pur- 
pofe,  infert  a  word  of  their  own.  My  words  are — "  Ab- 
"  breviations  employed  for  the  fake  of  difpatch."  They, 
five  times  repeatedly,  afTert  that  my  words  are — "  words. 
*'  necejfary  for  difpatch." 

*  This  groundlefs  apprehenfion  is  not  unnatural  in  one  of  my  critics. 
He  ftartles  at  his  own  expreffion — an  article  of  faith.  But  fear  not  me, 
Caffander.  I  pay  the  fame  regard  to  a  fickly  confeience  that  I  do  to  a 
fickly  appetite  :  and  I  have  known  thofe  who,  like  fome  honeft  fectariesj 
have  fainted  at  the  fmell  of  roaft  beef.  No,  I  mall  never  wifh  to  impofe 
articles  of  faith  on  others,  though  I  am  not  feared  at  their  imposition  upon 
me.  I  am  a  willing  conformift  to  all  that  is  not  fatal.  I  would  furely  reject 
poifon,  i.  e.  power  in  the  priefthood,  and  defpotifim  any  where  ;  but  other- 
wife  I  am  hot  dainty :  and  can  feed  heartily  upon  any  wholefome  food,  both 
in  the  church  and  out  of  it although  it  might  happen  to  be  coarfe  and  not 
overpleafing  to  my  palate, 

In 
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In  their  8th  page  they  twice  affert  that  I  "  rank  Articles, 
"  Prepojitions,  and  ConjunBions,  under  the  title  of  Abbre- 
"  relations  :  and  in  their  1  ith  page  they  affert,  that  I  have 
"  made  "  Abbreviations  the  principal  object  of  the  work." 
I  have  publiihed,  i.  e.  of  the  firft  edition  of  this  volume. 

■I  hope  I  have  there  fpoken  with  fufheient  clearnefs  to 
make  it  impoffible  for  any  attentive  reader  to  fall  into  fuch 
an  error;  or  to  fuppofe  that  I  have  hitherto  fpoken  one 
word  about  thofe  Abbreviations  which  compofe  my  fecond 
clafs.  It  is  evident  however  that  my  Critics  made  no  fuch 
miftake,  but  falfifaed  the  matter  wilfully  :  for,  in  their 
35th  page,  they  contradict  their  own  previous  ftatement, 
and  acknowledge  the  fact.— "  Conjunctions  in  your  fyftem 
<<  (fay  they)  are  not  feparate  parts  of  fpeech,  but  word3 
"  belonging  to  the  fpecies  either  of  Nouns  or  Verbs  " 

I  hardly  think  it  neceffary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  I 
have  hitherto  fpoken  little  of  the  Noun,  nothing  of  the 
Verb,  and  nothing  of  the  Abbreviations ;  but  have  chiefly 
employed  myfelf  to  get  rid  of  the  falfe  doctrine  concerning 
Conjundtions,  Prepofitions  and  Adverbs.  The  method  I 
have  taken  may  perhaps  be  injudicious  :  indeed  I  have  been 
told  fo  :  I  may  perhaps  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end  r  but 
I  did  it  not  wantonly  or  carelefsly,  but  after  the  moft  ma- 
-  „  ture 
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tiire  reflexion,  and  with  the  view  of  leffening  the  diffi- 
culties and  fparing  the  labour  of  thofe  who  may  chufe  to 
proceed  with  me  in  this  enquiry.  Perhaps  when  we  come 
to  the  clofe  of  it,  my  readers  will  feel  with  me  (they  will 
hardly  feel  fo  forcibly  as  I  do)  the  juftnefs  of  the  following 
reflexion  of  Mr.  Necker — "  Je  reviens  a  mon  trifle  travail. 
"  On  aura  peine,  je  le  crains,  a  fe  former  une  idee  de  fon 
"  etendue ;  car,  en  refultat,  tout  devient  Jimple  :  et  1'  un  des 
"  premiers  eflets  de  la  methode,  c'eft  de  cacher  les  diffi- 
"  cultes  vaincues :  aufli  dans  les  plus  grandes  chofes  comme 
"  dans  les  plus  petites,  tous  ceux  qui  jouiflent  de  1'  ordre, 
"  n'en  connoiffent  pas  le  merite  *." 

In  their  1 3th  page,  they  fay,  that  "  It  is  evident  from 
"  my  words,  that,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Locke  was  no  better 
"  than  in  a  mift  when  he  wrote  his  famous  Eflay." 

In  their  19th  page,  they  reprefent  me  (who  have  denied 
any  abftracl:  or  complex  ideas)  as  affirming — «  that,  in 
"  my  opinion,  it  is  the  term  that  gives  birth  to  the  ab- 
"  ftraa  idea." 

Becaufe  I  have,  in  the  255th  page  of  my  firft  edition, 
obferved  that  "  it  is  contrary  to  the  cujiomary  progrefs  of 

*  Nouveaux  Ecclairciflemens  fur  le  comte  rendu. 

"  corruption 
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«  corruption  in  words  to  gain  letters  and  in  the  131ft 
page,  that  "  Letters,  like  foldiers,  are  very  apt  to  defert 
a  and  drop  off  in  a  long  march — They  twice,  in  their 
41ft  page,  reprefent  me  as  denying  the  poflibility  that  any 
word  mould  ever  gain  a  letter  *,  or  be  written  by  any 
fucceeding  author  with  more  letters  than  by  his  predeceffor, 

Becaufe  I  have,  in  the  218th  page  of  my  firft  edition, 
given  the  correfponding  Terminations  in  the  other  northern 
languages ;  which  terminations  I  fuppofe  likewife,  as  well 
as  less  (which  is  not  a  modern  EngMi  imperative)  to 
have  been  originally  the  imperatives  of  their  verbs ;  They, 
in  their  44th  page,  and  again  in  their  46th  page,  charge 
me  with  «  contending"  that  loos  (fo  written)  is  the  pre- 
fent  modern  imperative  in  Dutch. 

In  their  55  th  page,  though  I  call  Douglas  (in  th£  very 
place  alluded  to  by  them)  "  one  of  the  molt  common  of 
"  our  old  Englifh  authors ;"  they  would  make  their  readers 
believe  that  I  produce  him  "  as  an  Anglo-Saxon  writer." 

la  the  conclufion  of  their  Criticifms  they  fay — «  Pro- 
"  feffor  Schultens  was  the  firji  philologift  who  fufpecled 

*  I  had  given  inftances  in  Utiles,  Whiles,  Amiddes,  Amongcs,  which 
afterwards  became  Unlejs,  IVh'dfi,  Amidft,  Amongfi. 

'  Q  "  Prepofitions, 
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"  Prepoiitions,  Conjunctions,  Particles  in  general  to  be  no 
«  more  than  Nouns  or  Verbs,  and  refufed  therefore  to 
"  make  feparate  claries  of  them,  among  thofe  that  com- 
"  prehend  the  Parts  of  Speech.  But  he  confined  himfelf 
"  in  the  application  of  this  'Truth  to  the  learned  Languages. 
£;  You  are  the  firft  who  applied  it  to  thofe  which  are  called 
"  modern." 

Thefe  are  the  gentlemen  who  commence  with  a  folemn 
proteftation,  that  they  "  aim  at  nothing  but  a  fair  repre- 
"  fentation  of  the  truth."  And  yet,  in  the  above  extract, 
there  is  not  a  fingle  propofition  that  does  not  convey  more 
than  one  wilful  falfhood. 

I  will  here  infert  the  whole  which  Schultens  has  faid 
upon  the  fubjedl. 

"  S  E  C  T  I  O  V. 

"  Lxv.  Partes  orationis  Hebroeis  eaedem  quoe  Graecis, 
"  Latinis,  omnibus  populis.  Ad  tres  claffes  concinne  fatis 
"  omnes  illse  partes  revocari  folent,  Verbum,  Nomen, 
"  Particulam.  Ab  Arabibus  diftinc~tionem  hanc  haufere 
"  primi  grammatici  Hebraeorum.  In  Gjarumia  habes, 
"  Partes  orationis  tres  funt,  Nomen,  et  Verbum,  et  Par- 
"  ticula,  quae  venit  in  fignificationem.    Apud  Rabbinos 

"  fimilifer 
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«  limiliter  Nomen,  Actio,  id  eft  Verbum,  et  Vox,  five 
"  Particula.  Veteres  Stoici  quatuor  clalTes  fecere.  Alii 
"  plures,  alii  pauciores  adhuc,  folo  nomine  et  verbo  con- 
"  tenia.  Optima  divifio  Theode&is,  et  Ariftotelis,  apud 
(t  Dion.  Halic.  in  ovopxTtz,  pypuToc,  o-uvSetrpv*;.  Earn  laudat  unice 
"  Quintil.  Nomina,  Verba,  et  Convinctiones,  reddens :  ut 
**  nomina  exhibeant  materiam,  verba  vim  fermonis,  in 
"  convic"tionibus  autem  complexus  eorum  indicetur.  Con- 
"  fulendus  de  hifce  G.  J,  Vofs.  qui  dubium  cenfet  utrum 
"  Orientales  hac  in  re  imitati  fint  Graecos,  an  Graeci  potius 
"  fecuti  fint  exemplum  Orientalium.  Mihi  Arabes  ex  Ari- 
"  ftotele  haufiffe,  planiffume  liquet." 

The  above  is  a  mere  tranfeript  from  Voffius,  to  whom 
Schultens  very  fairly  refers  us  *.    He  then  proceeds  to 

apply 

*  "  De  numero  partium  orationis  diu  eft,  quod  tribus  grammatics 
"  controverfantur.  Antiquiffima  eorum  eft  opinio,  qui  tres  faciunt  claffes. 
"  Eftque  hsec  Arabum  quoque  fententia,  quibus  has  claffes  vocantur  No- 
"  men,  Verbum  et  Particula.  Hebrsei  quoque  (qui  cum  Arabes  gram- 
"  maticam  fcribere  definerent,  artem  earn  Demum  fcribere  cseperunt  j  quod 
tc  ante  annos  contigit  circiter  quadringentos)  Hebnei,  inquam,  hac  in  re 
"  fecuti  funt  magiftros  fuos  Arabes.  Imo  vero  trium  claffium  numerum 
"  alias  etiam  Orientis  linguae  retinent.  Dubium,  utrum  ea  in  re  Orientales 
<(  imitati  fint  antiques  Grcecorum  :  an  hi  potius  fecuti  fint  Orientalium 
"  exemplum.  Utut  eft,  etiam  veteres  Grfecos  tres  tantum  partes  agnoviffe, 
"  non  folum  autor  eft  Dionyfius :  fed  etiam  Quinttilianus  teftatur,  ubi 

I  J  "  hanc 
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apply  this  doarine  in  the  Hebrew  language  alone.  

"  Idem  dixerim  de  methodo  grammaticam  texendi  fecun- 
"  dum  has  orationis  partes.  Arabes  et  Judaei  a  verbo  in- 
«  cipere  folent,  quod  tanquam  radix  fit,  unde  Nomina  et 
"  Particular  propagentur. 

"  Verba  nempe  tanquam  radices  funt  unde  nomina  pro- 
"  pagantur,  variis  formis,  et  terminationibus  :  itemque 
"  Particular;  fub  quibus  Pronomina,  Adverbia,  Praepofi- 
"  tiones,  Conjunaiones,  et  Interjeaiones  continentur.  Et 
«  harum  denfa  ilia  fylva  a  Nominibus  ferme  fuccrevit, 
"  quin  ad  claflem  nominum  maximam  partem  referenda." 


ff  hanc  Ariftotelis  ipfius,  ac  Theode&is  fententiam  fuifie  docet.  Idemque 
"  de  vcteribus  Grascis  teftatur  Rabbinus  ifte  qui,  &c. 

"  Atque  ex  Arabibus  grammaticis  eandem  fequitur  Giarumi<e  auctor 
"  Muhamed  Sanhagius.  Poftea  autem  antiquiffimi  Stoicorum  quatuor 
"  claffes  fecerunt.  Imo  necdefuere,  qui  alias  afferendo  divifiones  ampliorem 
"  facerent  numerum  Partium  orationis.  Quorum  omnium  autor  nobis 
u  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis.  Addam  et  infignem  locum  Quincliliani, — 
"  Veteres,  quorum  fuerunt  Ariftoteles  quoque,  atque  Theode&es,  verba 
"  modo  et  nomina  et  convin&iones  tradiderunt.  Videlicet,  quod  in  verbis 
"  vim  fermonis,  in  nominibus  materiam,  in  convinftionibus  autem  com- 
"  plexum  eorum  effe  judicaverunt.  —  Sed  ut  omnis  hasc  difputatio  melius  in- 
"  telligatur,  non  abs  re  erit,  fi  quas  a  Dionyfio,  et  Prifciano  fcribuntur 
"  accuratius  expendamus.  Du£e  funt  principes  partes,  Nomen  et  Verbum  : 
"  de  quibus  folis  iccirco  Ariftoteles  agit,  libro  n>i  Ep^nvnas." 

G.  J.  Voffiv.s  de  arte  gram.  lib.  3.  cap.  1. 


SECTIO 
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«  SECTIO  VI. 

"  xci.  A  nomine  pergimus  ad  Particulas.    Eas  rede 

"  dividunt  in  feparatas  et  infeparabiles.    Minus  commoda 

«  diftindtis  el.  Altingii  inter  particulas  declinabiles  et  inde- 

"  clinabiles.    Ad  priores  refert  pronoraina.    Ad  pofteriores 

"  Adverbia,  Praepofitiones,  conj  undtiones,  et  interjedtiones : 

«  Atqui  et  pronomina  quaedam  non  declinantur,  et  bona 

"  pars  adverbiorum,  ac  praspofitionum,  patitur  declina- 

"  tionem,  quippe  quae  maxirnam  partem  funt  Nomina^  vel 

"  Subjlantha,  vel  Adjedtiva.    Hoc  fi  perfpexiffent  primi 

"  grammatici,  multo  felicius  naturam,  vim,  mutationem, 

"  et  conftrudtionem  particularum  expedire  valuuTent." 

"  xcvi.  Particulas  reliquas,  fub  quibus  adverbia,  prae- 
"  pofitiones,  conjundtiones,  et  interjedtiones  comprenfae, 
"  minus  rite  indeclinabiles  vocari,  quod  re  vera  declinentur, 
"  pmjeriim  adverbia  et  praepofitiones ;  utpote  veri  nominis 
"  fubjlantiva  vel  adjeBiva,  maxirnam  partem.  Redtius  in 
"  feparatas  et  infeparabiles  dirimuntur.  Separatarum  clalfes 
"  diftindtins  fubnotabo  :  atque  fub  fingulis  fpecimina  quse- 
"  dam  exhibebo. — Sic  reliqua  funt  originis  vel  fubjlantiva 
"  vel  adjeBiva.  Horum  enucleatio  ampliora  exigit  fpatia. 
"  Nonnulla  infra  tangentur. 


I  i  2 


«  Apud 
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"  Apud  Latinos  quoque  Conjunc~tiones  mult  a  a  Nomi- 
"  nibus  oriunda,  ut  Verum.  Vero.  verum  enimvero.  que- 
"  madmodum.  quamquam.  Additum  et  Verbum  in  quant- 
"  libet.  quolibet.  quovis.  Merum  verbum  eft  Licet,  &c. 
"  De  adverbiis  et  pnepofitionibus  idem  fubmonitum  velim." 

Thus  it  appears  that  Schultens,  without  reafoning  at  all 
upon  the  fubjedt,  took  the  old  divifion  of  language  exactly 
as  he  found  it ;  and,  with  his  predeceffors  on  the  Oriental 
tongues,  confidered  and  ranked  the  Particles  as  a  diftin6fc 
part  of  fpeech.  But  he  condemns  the  fubdivifion  of  par- 
ticles into  declinable  and  indeclinable,  and  propofes  to  divide 
them  into  feparate  and  infeparable. 

In  my  opinion  neither  of  thefe  diftributions  is  blameable 
in  the  grammar  of  a  particular  language,  whofe  object  is 
only  to  affift  a  learner  of  that  language.:  but  the  one  fub- 
divifion is  juft  as  unphilofophical  as  the  other.  If  the  Par- 
ticles are  all  merely  Nouns  or  Verbs,  they  are  equally  fo 
whether  ufed  feparately  or  not.  The  term  infeparable, 
inftead  of  not  feparated,  is  likewife  juftifiable  in  Schultens, 
who  confined  himfelf  to  a  dead  language ;  and  who  did 
not  intend  to  confider  the  nature  of  general  fpeech  :  for, 
in  a  dead  language,  authority  is  every  thing  ;  and  thofe 
words  which  cannot  be  found  to  have  been  ufed  feparately 

by 
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by  thofe  who  bequeathed  it,  are,  to  us  (fpeaking  or  writing 
it)  not  only  not  feparate  but  infeparable. 

But  Schultens  no  where  afferts  that  thefe  particles  arc 
all  nouns  or  verbs ;  nor  does  he  adduce  a  fingle  argument 
on  the  fubject.  He  evidently  fuppofes  that  there  might  be 
particles  which  were  neither  nouns  nor  verbs  :  for,  befides- 
the  feparate  rank  which  he  allows  them,  his  words  are 
always  carefully  coupled  when  he  fpeaks  of  thefe  particles. 
He  confines  them  to  Nouns,  fubflantiva  vel  adjeSliva  (he 
never  adds  Verba,  which  my  critics  have  modeftly  flipped 
in  for  him)  ;  but  even  then  he  always  fcrupuloufly  repeats 
—r-bona  pars,  multa.  maximam  partem,  ferme.  prafertim. 
originis.  oriundce.  propagantur.  referenda,  fpecimina  qua  dam. 
Nonnulla  tangentur.  Horum  enuclcatio  ampliora  exigit 
fpatia. — In  which  (fo  far  from  being  "  the  firfi  who  fuf- 
pe<5ted  it")  he  carefully  and  clofely  adopts  the  qualifying 
expreffions  of  very  many  grammarians  (efpecially  Latin 
grammarians)  who  had  ufed  the  fame  long  before  him. 
Many  of  thefe  I  have  cited,  who  went  much  farther  in  the 
dottrine  than  he  has  done  :  for  it  furely  was  not  my  bufinefs 
to  fink  them  ;  but  to  avail  myfelf  of  their  partial  authority, 
and  to  recommend  my  general  doctrine  by  their  partial 
hints  and  fufpicions. 


But 


V 
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But  my  critics,  who  fay  that  Schultens  fufpeSled,  in  five 
lines  farther  impudently  convert  this  fufpicion  into  a  Truth, 
which  they  reprefent  him  as  having  demonftrated  or  at 
leaft  aflerted  :  and  with  equal  effrontery  they  tell  us,  he 
applied  it  to  the  dead  languages  ;  and  that  I  applied  his 
Truth  to  thofe' which  are  called  modern. 

It  is  however  of  little  confequence  to  the  reader  from 
what  quarter  he  may  receive  a  difcovered  truth ;  or  (if  it 
be  a  difcovery)  whofe  name  it  may  bear ;  nor  do  I  feel  the 
fmalleft  anxiety  on  the  fubje£t.  But  bear  with  my  in- 
firmity, reader,  if  it  be  an  infirmity. — The  enemies  of 
the  ejiablijhed  civil  liberties  of  my  country  have  hunted  me 
through  life,  without  a  fingle  perfonal  charge  againft  me 
through  the  whole  courfe  of  my  life ;  but  barely  becaufe 
I  early  defcried  their  confpiracy,  and  forefaw  and  foretold 
the  coming  ftorm,  and  have  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power 
legally  refilled  their  corrupt,  tyrannical  and  fatal  innovations 
and  usurpations :  They  have  destroyed  my  fortunes  :  They 
have  illegally  barred  and  interdicted  my  ufefulnefs  to  my- 
felf,  my  family,  my  friends,  and  my  country  :  They  have 
tortured  my  body  *  :   They  have  aimed  at  my  life  and 

honour : 


*  The  antient  legal  and  mild  imprifonment  of  this  country  (mild  both  in 
man^r  and  duration,  compared  to  what  we  now  fee)  was  always  held  to  be 

Torture 
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honour  : — Can  you  wonder  that,  whilft  one  of  thefe  critics 
takes  a  cowardly  advantage  (where  I  could  make  no  de- 
fence) to  brand  me  as  an  acquitted  Felon  ;  I  am  unwilling 
(where  I  can  make  a  defence)  that  he  mould,  in  con- 
junction with  his  anonymous  affociate,  exhibit  me  as  a 
convidted  plagiary  and  impoftor  ?  But  no  more  of  thefe 
cowardly  affaffins.  I  confign  them  to  the  laftmg  contempt 
they  have  well  earned,  and  which  no  future  Title  will  ever 
be  able  to  obliterate  from  the  name  of  Windham. 

It  may  however  be  ufeful  to  examine  the  objections  to 
my  explanation  of  unless,  else,  and  lest;  which  are 
to  be  found  in  pages  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45> 
46,  47,  48>  5i,  52,  53,  07,  68,  69,  70,  7i>  72,  of 
the  Criticifms  on  the  Diverlions  of  Parley. 

Four  kiftances  are  produced,  and  only  four,  in  which  it 
is  contended  thatijjf  iblution  cannot  be  admitted. 


 %  ' — *\T  

Torture  and  even  civil  death.    What  would  our  old,  honeft,  uncorrupted 

lawyers  and  judges  (to  whom  and  to  the  law  of  the  land  the  word  close 
was  in  abhorrence)  what  would  they  have  faid  to  /even  months  of  close 
cuftody,  fuch  as  I  have  laxly  fuffered,  without  a  charge,  without  a  legal 
authority  (for  their  own  monftrous  law,  which  arbitrarily  fufpended  the 
Habeas  Corpus,  did  not  authorize  close  cuftody)  and  without  even  the  molt 
flimfy  pretence  of  any  occafion  for  it? 
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"  I  have 
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"  I  have  already  obferved"  (fay  the  Critics,  page  53.) 
"  that  it  [Sleran]  is  not  fufceptible  of  the  nullification 
«  you  have  all  along  affixed  to  it  as  its  primary  one;  but 
«  let  us  fuppofe  it  to  fignify  Difmifs,  and  nothing  bef s ; 
"  we  mall  find  many  phrafes  in  which  else  will  1  ardly 
"  bear  to  be  refolved  into  Hoc  difmiffb  *  :  witnefs  tl  fot- 
<e  lowing,  Nothing  elfe.  How  elf e.  What  elf e.  Where  elfe™ 

To  have  a  proof  of  the  folidity  or  futility  of  tliis  objec- 
tion, we  muft  have  compleat  fentences. 

Example  i.    Nothing  else. 
You  mall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ;  and  Nothing 

ELSE. 

Resolution. 

You  mail  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ;  and  Nothing 
but  a  fool's  cap. 

i.  e.    But  for  Be-out. 

You  mail  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains  ;  and  Nothing 
except  a  fool's  cap. 

and  means  Dimitte) 
You 


I  have  faid  that  else  is  the  Imperative  of  .ftlej-an, 
but  they  give  what  they  pleafe  as  my  words. 
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You  fliall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains ;  and,  if  not 
a  fool's  cap,  Nothing. 

You  fhall  have  a  fool's  cap  for  your  pains  ;  and,  dismiss 
the  fool's  cap,  Nothing. 

Example  i.    How  else. 

If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  fecured  by  a  fair  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people ;  How  else  can  they  be  fecured  ? 

Resolution. 

If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  fecured  by  a  fair  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people ;  without  it,  How  can  they  be 
fecured?  i.  e.  Without  for  Be-out. 

If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  fecured  by  a  fair  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people  ;  except  by  a  fair  representation 
of  the  people,  How  can  they  be  fecured  ? 

If  a  nation's  liberties  cannot  be  fecured  by  a  fair  repre- 
fentarton  of  the  people ;  dismiss  it,  (i.  e.  a  fair  repre- 
fentation  of  the  people)  How  can  they  be  fecured  ? 


K  k 


Example 
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Example  3.    What  else. 
You  have  fliewn  impotence  and  malice  enough  ;  What 
else  have  you  fhewn? 

Resolution. 

You  have  fhewn  impotence  and  malice  enough ;  What 
have  you  fliewn  but  impotence  and  malice  ?  Or,  What  but 
them  have  you  fliewn  ? 

You  have  fliewn  impotence  and  malice  enough  ;  except 
them  (i.  e.  impotence  and  malice)  What  have  you  fliewn  ? 

You  have  fliewn  impotence  and  malice  enough ;  dismiss 
them,  What  have  you  fliewn  ? 

Example  4.    Where  else. 

Honour  fliould  reiki?  in  the  breaft  of  a  king  ;  although 
it  might  not  be  found  any  Where  else. 

Resolution. 

Honour  fliould  refide  in  the  breaft  of  a  king  ;  although, 
except  in  the  breaft  of  a  king,  it  might  not  be  found 
any  where. 

c  Honour 


i 
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Honour  fhould  refute  in  the  breaft  of  a  king  ;  although, 
dismiss  (i.  e.  Leave  out,  Take  away,  &c.)  the  breaft  of  a 
king,  it  might  not  be  found  any  where. 

Having  thus,  as  I  truft,  fatisfactorily  refolved  the  only 
inftances  they  have  produced  as  irreconcileable  with  my 
etymology  ;  I  will  proceed  to  confider  their  other  objections. 

I. 

They  fay — «  The  Latin,  the  Italian,  the  French,  make 
"  ufe  here  [that  is,  where  the  Englifh  ufe  unless]  of  the 
"  word  Except:'    Pag.  38. 

The  Latin  commonly  employs  Ni JI.  i.  e.  Ne ft,  the 
negative  preceding  the  verb  :  the  Italian,  fe  non,  and  the 
French,  ft  ne.  i.  e.  Sit  non,  Sit  ne,  the  negative  following 
the  verb :  Inftances  have  been  already  given  of  the  fame 
conjunctive  ufe  of  Be  not,  or  Be  it  not  in  Englifh.  The 
Italians  fometimes  ufe  In  fuori,  Senza  cbe;  and,  if  they 
pleafe,  the  participle  Eccetto  :  the  French  alfo  fometimes 
ufe  Si  non  que,  Si  ce  n'eji  que,  A  moins  que,  A  moins  de ;  , 
and,  if  they  pleafe,  the  imperative  Excepted,  or  the  parti- 
ciple Except  e.  And  any  word  or  words  directing  sepa- 
ration (and  none  other)  in  our  own,  or  in  any  other 
language,  will  always  be  equivalent  to  unless.     And,  m- 

K  k  1  ftead 
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ftead  of  being  an  objection,  I  think  this  circumftance 

ftrongly  enforces  my  etymology. 

II. 

«  If  there  be  fuch  a  verb  [as  Onleran]  in  the  Anglo- 
«  faxon,  it  muft  be  the  fame  as  Onleron,  a  compound  of 
«  On  and  Leran."    Pag.  39. 

Why  it  mould  be  doubted  that  there  is  any  fuch  verb 
as  Onleran  in  the  Anglo-faxon,  I  cannot  imagine  ;  but  if 
any  one,  befide  my  critics,  mould  entertain  fuch  a  doubt, 
it  may  eafily  be  removed  by  opening  Lye's  Anglo-faxon 
dictionary  ;  where  both  Onleran  and  Onlyran  will  be  found, 
with  various  references  to  the  places  where  they  are  ufed. 
But  that  Onleron  fhould  be  preferred  by  the  critics  to 
Onleran,  is  truly  extraordinary;  Sn  being  the  common 
termination  of  the  Anglo-faxon  Infinitives. 

III. 

"  Leran  in  the  Anglo-faxon  does  not  fignify  to  Difmifs. 
"  Leran  in  its  primary  fignification,  means  to  unbind;  in 
"  its  fecondary,  to  redeem,  to  unload,  to  Jet  at  liberty.. 
"  Solvere,  redimere,  liberare,  fays  the  dictionary.  In  the 
«  firft  feme  it  anfwers  to  the  Englilh,  to  Loo/en,  i.  e.  to 
"  make  loofe"    Pag.  39. 
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"  It  is  poffible  that  les  fhould  be  the  Imperative  of 
"  Leran;  but  less  can  have  no  pretentions  to  it."  Pag.  40. 

"  No  fooner  has  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo- faxon  verb 
"  Lefan  fhewn  itfelf  with-  you  in  one  form,  than  it  ap— 
u  pears  in  another.  In  the  very  next  article  to  that  we 
"  are  upon  here,  you  fuppofe  it  to  be,  not  les  but  leas. 
«  But  it  will  be  faid,  how  can  Leaf  be  the  imperative  of 
(C  Leran  ? — Certain  it  is,  that  the  verb  Leran  is  here  all 
"  of  a  fudden  transformed  into  Leoran,  in  confequence  of 
"  which  its  alliance  with  the  affix  Lear  becomes  unqueftion- 
"  able.  But  Leoran  fignifies  perdere,  and  is  the  fame  verb 
"  with  the  Englifh.to  Lofe."    Pag.  41.. 

If  the  reader  will  caft  his  eye  over  the  following  column* 
he  will  find  that  no  transformation  has  been  fuddenly  made 
by  me ;  and  that  the  alteration  of  a  letter  in  the  fpelling 
of  les,  less  and  leas,  will  be  no  reafonable  objection  to 
the  etymology. 

AAnSQAN.    M.  Goth.    Imperat.  AAnS- 

Lop^an 

Lorian 

Loefian 

Leopan 

Leoj'an " 
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Imperat.  Lsef. 
Imperat.  Ler,  Lerr,  Lejye-. 


Leoran  -  -  - 
Lef  a  n.    -  -  - 

Liran 
Lyran 

A-le^aii  Imperat.  2Uej\ 

X-lifan 
A-lyran 
pop-leoran 
pop-lyran 

On-leran  Imperat.  Onler 

On-lyran. 


Under  all  thefe  ftiapes  this  word  appears  in  the  Anglo* 
faxon  language  :  for  I  take  them  all  to  be  one  and  the  fame 
verb,  differently  pronounced,  and  therefore  differently  fpelled. 
And  from  this  Gothic  and  Anglo-faxon  verb,  I  imagine,  .pro- 
ceed not  only  the  conjunctions,  as  they  are  called,  unless, 
else,  and  lest,  and  the  privative  termination  less,  to- 
gether with  less  the  adjedtive,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  com- 
parative less,  and  the  fuperlative  least  ;  but  alfo 


To  Lofe  -  - 
To  Loofe  -  - 
To  Un-loofe 
To  Loofen 


Loft.  A  Lofs. 
Loofe. 


To 
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To  Vn-Ioofen 
To  Leffen 

To  Leafe  A  Leafe 

To  Re-leafe  -  -  A  Re/eafe,  A  Leafe  and  Releafe. 
To  go  a  Leafing  *. 

And  however  this  word  (for  they  are  all  one)  may  be 
now  differently  fpelled,  and  differently  ufed  and  applied  in 
modern  Englifh  ;  the  reader  will  eafily  perceive  that  sepa- 
ration is  always  invariably  iignified  in  every  life  and  ap- 
plication of  it  t. 

*  Leafing,  i.  e.  Looftng,  i.  e.  picking  up  that  which  is  Loofe  (i.  e.  Loafed) 
feparate  (i.  e.feparated)  or  detached  [detache)  from  the  fheaf  (^). 

-j-   1  Clavumque  affixus  et  liferents 

Nufquam  A-mittelat.  Aineis.    Lib.  5. 

He  never  Jent  from  his  hand.  He  never  farted  with.  He  never  miffed 
his  hold.  He  never  let  go  his  hold.  He  never  loft  his  hold.  He  never 
loojed  his  hold.    He  never  let  go. 

{a)  Sheaf  (A.  S.  fceap.  Dutch  Schoof)  which  we  call  a  fubftantive,  is  no  other  than 
the  paft  participle  fceap  <or  f ceapob)  from  tire  verb  j-cupian;  which  paft  participle  in 
modern  Englifh  we  write  /hove  (or  /hawed).  Sheaf  means,  that  which  is /hov'd  together. 
N.  B.  The  paft  participle  in  the  Anglo-faxon  is  ufually  formed  by  adding  ob  (which  we  now 
write  ed)  to  the  praeterperfeft ;  but  the  prsterperfeft  itfelf  is  often  ufed  (both  in  Anglo- 
faxon  and  in  Englifh)  for  the  paft  participle,  without  the  termination  ob  or  ed.  Now  the 
pneterperfedl  of  pcupan  is  jxeaj:. 

Shaft  (A.  S.  jxeap:)  which  feems  to  us  fo  different  a  word  from  Sheaf,  is  yet  no  other 
thag  the  fame  paft  participle  j-ceapob,  rxeapb,  j-ceapt.    Shaft  means  that  which  njhov'd. 

I  will 
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I  will  give  a  few  inftances,  out  of  very  many,  to  mew 
how  varioufly  our  old  EngMi  writers  fpelled  and  ufcd  this 
fame  word. 

«  Pardoun  and  life  to  thir  teris  gif  we, 
(Quod  Priamus)  and  merey  granus  fre. 
And  firft  of  all  the  mannakillis  and  hard  bandis 
Chargeit  he  Lous  of  this  ilk  mannis  handis. 

 Bot  than  the  tothir  wicht, 

Full  weil  inftrukkit  of  Grekis  art  and  Qicht, 
Lousit  and  laitlye  fred  of  all  his  bandis, 
Unto  the  fternis  heuit  up  his  handis." 

Douglas.  Booke  i.  Pag.  43. 
«  Bewalit  thair  feris  losit  on  the  flude." 

Booke  1.  Pag.  19. 

«  That  we  thy  blud,  thy  kinrent,  and  ofspring 
Has  tosiT  oure  fchippis." 

Booke  1.  Pag.  10. 

"  The  grete  lois  of  Anchifes  regreting  fare, 
And  altogidir  gan  to  wepe  and  rare." 

Booke  5.  Pag.  148. 

"  For  neuir  fyne  with  ene  faw  I  her  eft, 

Nor  neuer  abak,  fra  iche  was  loist  or  reft, 
Blent  I  agane." 

Booke  2.  Pag.  63. 

"  His  nauy  loist  reparellit  I  but  fale, 
And  his  feris  fred  from  the  deith  alhale." 

Booke  4.  Pag.  112. 


f*  Bewaland 
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tc  Bewaland  grctelye  in  his  mynde  penfife, 
For  that  his  freynd  was  fall,  and  loist  his  life." 

Booke  5.  Pag.  157; 

cc  Defift,  Drances,  be  not  abafit,  I  pray,' 
For  thou  fall  neuer  leis,  fchortlie  I  the  fay, 
Be  my  wappin  nor  this  rycht  hand  of  myne 
Sic  any  peuifhe  and  cative  faule  as  thine." 

Booke  11.  Pag.  377. 

"  But  yet  lesse  thou  do  worfe,  take  a  wyfe 
Bet  is  to  wedde,  than  brenne  in  worfe  wyfe." 

Dreame  of  Chaucer.    Fol.  259.  Pag.  2.  Col.  2. 

"  And  on  his  way  than  is  he  forthe  yfare 
In  hope  to  ben  lessed  of  his  care." 

Chaucer.  Frankeleyns  Tale.  Fol.  54.  Pag.  i.  Col.  I. 

"  Now  let  us  ftynt  of  Troylus  a  ftounde 
That  fareth  lyke  a  man,  that  hurt  is  fore 
And  is  fom  dele  of  akyng  of  his  wounde 
Ylessed  well,  but  heled  no  dele  more." 

Troylus.  Boke  1.  Fol.  163.  Pag.  I.  Col.  I. 

"  And  gladly  lese  his  owne  right, 
To  make  an  other  lese  his." 

Gower.  Lib.  2.  Fol.  28.  Pag.  2.  Col.  1, 

«*  Lo  wherof  forcerie  ferueth. 

Through  forcerie  his  loue  he  chefe 
Through  forcerie  his  life  he  lese." 

Lib.  5.  Fol.  137.  Pag.  1.  Col.  1 

"  For  unto  loues  werke  on  night 
Hym  lacketh  both  will  and  might. 
No  wondre  is  in  luftie  place 
Of  loue  though  he  lese  grace." 

Lib.  7.  Fol.  143-  P*&>  l'  Co1'  2 
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"  It  fit  a  man  by  wey  of  kynde 
To  loue,  but  it  is  not  kinde, 
A  man  for  loue  his  wit  to  lese." 

Lib.  7.  Fol.  167.  Pag.  1.  Col.  2, 

«  Wyne  maketh  a  man  to  lese  wretchedly 
His  mynde,  and  his  lymmes  euery  chone." 

Chaucer.  Samplers  Tale.  Fol.  44.  Pag.  1.  Col.  1. 

*«  There  may  nothing,  fo  God  my  foule  faue, 
Lykyng  to  you,  that  may  difplefe  me 
Ne  I  defire  nothyng  for  to  haue 
Ne  dred  for  to  lese,  faue  onely  ye." 

Clerke  of  Oxenfordes  Tale.  Fol.  48.  Pag.  1.  Col.  1. 

"  Him  neded  none  helpe,  if  he  ne  had  no  money  that 
he  myght  lese." 

Boecius,  Boke  3.  Fol.  233.  Pag.  1.  Col.  u 

"  Al  fhulde  I  dye,  I  wol  her  herte  feche 
I  fhal  no  more  lesen  but  my  fpeche." 

Troylus.  Boke  5.  Fol.  194.  Pag.  2,  Col.  2. 

"  If  it  fo  be  that  thou  art  myghtye  ouer  thy  felfe,  that 

is  to  fayne,  by  tranquyllyte  of  thy  foule,  than  hafte  thou 

thynge  in  thy  power,  that  thou  noldefl  neuer  lesen." 

Boecius.  Boke  1.  Fol.  227.  Pag.  2.  CoL  a. 

"  The  maifter  leseth  his  tyme  to  lere 
Whan  the  difciple  wol  not  here." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rofe.  Fol.  130.  Page  1.  Col.  2, 

"  Ha,  how  grete  harme,  and  jkaith  for  euermare 
That  child  lias  caucht,  throw  lesing  of  his  moder." 

Douglas.  Booke  3.  Pag.  79, 
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«  Skinner,  Minfhew  and  Johnfon  agree  in  deriving  it 
"  [else]  from  the  Greek  »xxuS  or  the  Latin  alias.  There 
"  is  indeed  as  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Greeks  and 
"  "  Latins  borrowed  the  word  from  the  Germans,  as  that 
"  thefe  borrowed  it  from  them.-r—  Al  and  el  may  be  faid 
"  to  convey  the  fame  idea  as  the  Greek  «xxaj  and  the  Latin 
"  alias ;  and,  if  fo,  why  mould  we  have  recourfe  to  the 
"  verb  ftleran  to  find  their  origin?1'    Pag.  52. 

This  is  truly  curious :  else  from  ctWug  or  alias ;  al- 
though there  is  as  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  Greeks 
and  Latins  borrowed  the  word  from  the  Germans,  as  that 
thefe  borrowed  it  from  them. 

But  al  and  el  convey  the  fame  idea  as  aXXw?  and  alias : 
— What  is  that  idea  ?  This  is  a  queftion  which  my  critics 
never  afk  themfelves;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  rational  obje£t 
of  etymology.  Thefe  gentlemen  feem  to  think  that  tranf- 
lation  is  explajiation.  Nor  have  they  ever  yet  ventured  to 
afk  themfelves,  what  they  mean  ;  when  they  fay  that  any 
word  comes  from,  is  derived  from,  produced  from,  originates 
from,  or  gives  birth  to,  any  other  word.  Their  ignorance 
and  idlenefs  make  them  contented  with  this  vague  and 
mifapplied  metaphorical  language  :  and  if  we  mould  beg 

L  1  a  thcm 
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them  to  confider  that  words  have  no  loco-motive  faculty, 
that  they  do  not  flow  like  rivers,  nor  vegetate  like  plants, 
wox  fpiculate  like  falts,  nor  are  generated  like  animals ;  they 
would  fay,  we  quibbled  with  them  ;  and  might  perhaps 
in  their  fury  be  tempted  to  exert  againft  us  "  a  vigour 
«  beyond  the  law:"  And  yet,  untill  they  can  get  rid  of 
thefe  metaphors  from  their  minds,  they  will  not  themfelves 
be  fit  for  etymology,  nor  furnifh  any  etymology  fit  for 
reafonable  men. 

V. 

«  As  there  is  an  equivalent  in  the  French  of  the  word 
"  unless,  very  much  refembling  it  in  turn,  it  is  fome- 
"  what  extraordinary  that  it  mould  never  have  occurred  to 
«  you,  that  poffibly  the  one  is  a  tranflation,  or  at  leaft  an 
*  imitation  of  the  other.  This  equivalent  is  A  moins  que. 
"  What  word  more  likely  to  have  given  birth  to  unless  ; 
"  if  we  may  fuppofe  the  latter  to  be  a  compound  of  on 
"  and  less."    Pag.  39. 

"  You  add  in  a  note'* — "  It  is  the  fame  imperative  LESr 
«  placed  at  the  end  of  nouns  and  coalefcing  with  them, 
"  which  has  given  to  our  language  fuch  adjectives  as 
«  Hopelefs,  Reftlefs,  &c." — "  Thefe  words  have  been 
"  all  along  confidered  as  compounds  of  Hope,  Reft,  &c. 

n  "  and 
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«  and  the  adjective  Lefs,  Anglo-faxon  Leaf,  and  Dutch 
"  Loos :  and  this  explanation  is  fo  natural,  fo  clear  and 
"  latis factory,  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  a  man,  who 
«  has  any  notion  of  neathefs  and  confiftency  in  etymo- 
«  logical  difquifitions,  could  ever  think  of  their  being 
"  compounds  of  a  noun,  and  the  imperative  of  the  verb 
«  Leran.  Leas  and  Loos  are  ftill  extant,  this  in  the 
«  Dutch,  and  that  in  the  Anglo-faxon  language  :  and  both 
«  anjwer  to  the  Latin  folutus  in  this  phrafe  folutus  cura. 

 <f  Multa  adje&iva  formantur  ex  fubftantivis  addendo 

"  affixum  negativum  Lear  vel  Leafe.  Hinc  apud  nos 
«  careleje,  &c.  Sciendum  vero  eft  Lear  Anglo-faxonicum 
«  deduci  a  M.  Gothieo  Laus,  quod  fignificat  liber,  folutus, 
«  vacuus,  et  in  compofitione  privationem  vel  defettum  de- 
"  notat.    Hickes.  A.  S.  Gram.  Pag.  42. 

"  Dr.  Johnfon  gives  us,  in  his  didionary,  the  following, 
«  deduction  of  the  word  lest  ;— -«  Lest,  conjunction  from 
«  the  adjective  least,  That  not."  Pag.  70.  «  Your  im- 
u  provement  upon  Dr.  Johnfon  is,  Lezed  *         i.  e.  Hoc 

u  Dimijfo. 


*  «  Lezed."— They  mifreprefent  my  words  juft  as  it  fuits  their  purpofe. 

I  have  faid  lesed,  not  lezed.    They  have  not  introduced  the  z  here  by 

accident)  for  the  change  is  important  to  the  etymology.    We  could  never 

m  rive 
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"  Bimijfo.  Is  it  not  aftoniming  that  a  man  mould  plume 
"  himfelf  on  having  fubitituted  this  ftrange  and  far-fetched 
"  manner  of  fpeaking,  for  the  eafy  and  natural  explana- 
«  tion  which  precedes:"    Pag.  71. 

"  Lest,  in  the  fenfe  of  That  not,  or  the  Ne  emphati- 
"  cum  of  the  Latin,  is  generally  written  in  the  ancient 
"  language  thus,  Ltest.  And  as  Laer  is  ufed  alfo  in  the 
et  Anglo-luxon  for  the  comparative  of  lytel,  parvus,  it  is 
"  evident  that  "p  laer  anfwers  to  the  modern  the,  or  that 
"  less.     ~p  Laep:,   to  that  least,    fupple,    of  all 

"   THINGS."      Pag.  72. 

I  may  anfwer  them  in  the  language  of  Shakefpeare, 

 fc  merely  ye  are  death's  fools ; 

For  him  ye  labour  by  your  flight  to  fliun, 
xAnd,yet  run  toward  him  ftill." 

They  contend  that  the  conjunction  unless,  and  the  pri- 
vative termination  less,  come  from  the  adjective  less  ; 
and  the  conjunction  lest,  from  the  fuperlative  least. 
Well :  And  what  is  the  adjective  less  ?  What  is  the  corn- 
arrive  at  lest  from  lezed  :  for  (when  the  vowel  between  them  is  removed) 
2  muft  be  followed  by  d  in  pronunciaiion,  as  s  by  t. — Take  the  word 
Greajed  for  an  inftance :  if  you  remove  the  vowel,  you  muft  e'ther  pro- 
nounce it  Creaz'd,  or  Greas't. 

parative 
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parative  less  ?  and  what  is  the  fuperlative  least  ?  I  fay., 
What  are  they  ?  for  that  is  the  rational  etymological  ques- 
tion ;  and  not,  whence  do  they  come. — It  is  with  words 
as  with  men  :  Call  this  Squire,  my  Lord  ;  then  he  will  be 
comparative  :  Call  him  by  the  new-fangled  title  of  Marquis, 
or  call  him  Duke ;  then  he  will  be  fuperlative  :  And  yet 
whofoever  fhall  truft  him,  or  have  to  do  with  him,  will 
find  to  their  coft  that  it  is  the  fame  individual  Squire 
Windham  ftill.  So  neither  is  the  fubftance  or  meaning  or 
real  import  or  value  of  any  word  altered  by  its  grammatical 
clafs  and  denomination. 

The  adjective  Lefs  and  the  comparative  Lefs  *  are  the 
imperative  of  Leran ;  and  the  fuperlative  Leqft  is  the  paft 
participle* 

The  idle  objections  of  thefe  critics  have  brought  me  6$ 
mention  this  etymology  out  of  its  due  courfe  :  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  purfue  its  confequences  in  this  place.  But 
the  reader  will  fee  at  once  the  force  of  this  adjective  as 
ufed  by  our  anceftors,  when,  inftead  of  nineteen  and  eighteen,. 

*  Parvum— Comparative  Minus.    Little  or  Small— Comparative  Lefs. 

The  reader  will  not  be  furprifed  at  the  irregularity  (as  it  is  called)  of  the 
above  comparifons,  when  he  confidcrs  the  real  meaning  and  import  of 
Minus  and  Lefs. 
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they  faid,  #n  la?r  rpentij— Tpa  lsqr  rpenri^.  i.  e.  Twenty, 
Difmifs  (or  Take  away)  one.  Twenty,  Difmifs  (0* 
#Wtfy)  two.  We  alfo  fay, — «  He  demanded  twenty  :  I 
gave  him  two  Lefs"  i.  e.  I  gave  him  twenty,  Difmifs  two. 
The  fame  method  of  refolution  takes  place,  when  we  fpeak 
of  any  other  quantity  befides  bare  numbers :  nor  can  any 
inftance  of  the  ufe  of  Lefs  or  Leajl  be  found  in  the  lan- 
guage, where  the  lignification  of  Dfmijing,  feparating,  or 
Taking  away,  is  not  conveyed. 

VI. 

■  «  Lest  for  lesed,  fay  you,  as  blest  for  blessed. — 
«  This  is  the  whole  of  what  you  tender  for  our  deference 
«  to  your  opinion  :  and  fmall  as  the  confideration  is,  it  is 
"  made  up  of  bad  coin.  Lesan  and  bleSsian  cannot, 
"  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  matter,  be  coupled  to- 
«  gether,  as  belonging  to  one  and  the  fame  order  of  verbs ; 
"  the  one  has  a  fingle,  the  other  a  double  confonant  before 
"  the  termination  of  the  infinitive  mood :  that  forms  a 
"  long,  this  a  fhort  fyllable  in  the  participle  pafiive ;  and 
"  confequently,  though  the  latter  will  bear  the  contraftion, 
«  it  does  not  follow  that  the  former  will  bear  it  likewife. 
"  And  thus  much  for  the  bad  coin  with  which  you  at- 
"  tempt  to  put  us  off."    Pag.  68. 


The 
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The  change  of  the  terminating  d  to  t  in  the  paft  par- 
ticiples (or  in  any  other  words)  does  not  depend  either  upon 
lingle  or  double  confonants,  or  upon  the  length  or  ftiort- 
nefs  of  the  fyllables ;  but  fingly  upon  the  found  of  the 
confonant  which  precedes  it.  There  is  an  anatomical 
reafon  and  neceffity  for  it,  which  I  have  explained  in  pages 
130  and  402  of  the  fir  ft  edition  of  this  volume.  But, 
without  the  reafon,  and  without  the  explanation,  the  facts 
are  fo  notorious  and  fo  conftantly  in  repetition,  that  they 
had  only  to  open  their  eyes  or  their  ears  to  avoid  fo  pal- 
pable an  abfurdity  as  this  rule  about  double  confonants  and 
long  fyllables,  which  they  have,  for  the  firft  time,  conjured 
up.  What  then  ;  Should  I  not  fpeak  common  Englifh,  if 
I  fhould  fay  to  Mr.  Windham, 

"  Thou  haft  Fac't  many  things ; 
"  Face  not  me." 

"  You  have  Fleec't  the  people,  and  Spite 7  a  rope  for  your 
"  own  neck." 

Here  are  no  double  confonants ;  and  there  are  long 
fyllables.  But,  if  they  will  not  believe  their  eyes  and  their 
ears,  let  them  try  their  own  organs  of  fpeech  ;  and  they 
will  find,  that  without  a  vowel  between  s  arid  d  (or  an 
interval  equal  to  the  time  of  a  vowel)  they  cannot  follow 

M  m  the 
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the  found  s  with  the  audible  found  d  ;  and  that,  if  they 
will  terminate  with  D,  they  muft  change  the  preceding  s  to 
a  z.  All  this  would  be  equally  true  of  ihe  found,  even  if 
the  falling  had  always  continued  with  a  d,  and  that  no 
writer  had  ever  conformed  his  orthography  to  the  pronun- 
ciation *.  But  we  have  very  numerous  written  authorities 
to  dumbfound  thefe  critics  t.  I  mall  give  them  but  two ; 
believing  they  are  two  more  than  they  wifti  to  fee. 

"  None  other  wife  negligent 

Than  I  you  faie,  haue  I  not  bee. 

In  good  feith  fonne  wel  me  quemeth, 

That  thou  thy  felfe  haft  thus  acquite 

Toward  this,  in  whiche  no  wight 

Abide  maie,  for  in  an  houre 

He  lest  all  that  he  maie  laboure 

The  longe  yere."  * 

Gower.  de  Conf.  Jman.  Fol  68.  Pag.  ft  Col.  i. 

«  In  the  towne  of  Stafforde  was,  (William  of  Cantorbury 
«  faith,  Ihon  Capgraue  confirminge  the  fame)  a  luftye 
«  minion*  a  trulle  for  the  nonce,  a  pece  for  a  prince,  with 

*  Da  halSan  pule  pnam  3am  benbum  «aef  hchoman  onlyrbe.  Bed.  3.  8. 
Onlyrbe  inftead  of  onlyreb;  the  e  being  removed  from  between  the  y  and 
b,  this  word  muft  be  pronounced  onlyrre.— "  D  literate  ratio  pofat,  aures 
"  magis  audiunt  s." 

t  Satis  hoc  potuit  admonendi  gratia  dixifte,  prseter  agreftes  quofdam  et 
indomitos  certatores,  qui  nifi  auftoritatibus  adhibitis  non  comprimuntur. 

"  whome 
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"  whome  by  report,  the  kinge  at  times  was  very  familiare. 
«  Betwixte  this  wanton  damfel  or  primerofe  pearlefTe  and 
"  Becket  the  chancellor,  wente  ftore  of  prefentes,  and  of 
"  loue  tokens  plenty,  and  alfo  the  louers  met  at  times,  for 
"  when  he  reforted  thidre,  at  no  place  would  he  be  hofted 
"  and  lodged,  but  wher  as  ihe  held  refidence.  In  the 
"  dedde  tyme  of  the  night  (the  ftorye  faithe)  was  it  her 
generall  cuftome,  to  come  alone  to  his  bedchambre  with 
"  a  candle  in  her  hand,  to  toy  and  trifle  with  him.  Men 
"  are  not  fo  folifh,  but  they  can  wel  conceiue,  what 
"  chaftity  was  obferued  in  thofe  prety,  nice,  and  wanton 
«  metinges.  But  they  fay,  he  fore  amended  whan  he  was 
«  once  confecrated  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  least* 
"  well  his  accuftomed  enbracinges  after  the  rules  of  lone, 
"  and  became  in  life  relygious,  that  afore  in  loue  was 
"  lecherous." 

Iohn  Bale.    Attes  of  Engli/h  Votaries. 
Dedicated  to  kyng  Edwarde  the  fyxte.  1550. 

SINCE. 

Since  is  a  very  corrupt  abbreviation  ;  confounding  to- 
gether different  words  and  different  combinations  of  words: 

 _  _  !  !  _  —  

*  He  difmijed.    He  put  azvtty.    He  relinquified. 

M  m  1  and 
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and  is  therefore  in  modern  Englifh  improperly  made  (like 
but)  to  ferve  purpofes  which  no  one  word  in  any  other 
language  can  anfwer ;  becaufe  the  fame  accidental  corrup- 
tions, arifing  from  fimilarity  of  found,  have  not  happened 
in  the  correfpondent  words  of  any  other  language. 

Where  we  now  employ  since  was  formerly  (according 
to  its  refpective  fignification)  ufed, 

Sometimes, 

1.  Seo^an,  Slogan,  SeSSan,  SrSSan,  SiSSen,  Sithen, 
Sithence,  Sithens,  Sithnes,  Sithns : 

Sometimes, 

2.  Syne,  Sine,  Sene,  Sen,  Syn,  Sin: 

Sometimes, 

3.  Seand,  Seeing,  Seeing  that,  Seeing  as,  Sens,  Senfe, 
Sence. 

Sometimes, 

4.  S&Se,  SiS,  Sithe,  Sith,  Seen  that,  Seen  as,  Sens, 
Senfe,  Sence. 

Accordingly  since  in  modern  Englifli,  is  ufed  four 
ways.    Two,  as  a  prepoiition;   connecting  (or  rather 

2  affefting) 
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affefting)  words :  and  Two,  as  a  Conjunction ;  affecting 
fentences  *. 

When  ufed  as  a  prepofition,  it  has  always  the  fignifica- 
tion  either  of  the  paft  participle  Seen  joined  to  thence, 
(that  is,  feen  and  thenceforward :) — or  elfe  it  has  the  figni- 
fication  of  the  paft  Participle  feen  only. 

When  ufed  as  a  Conjunction,  it  has  fometimes  the 
fignification  of  the  prefent  participle  Seeing,  or  Seeing  that ; 
and  fometimes  the  fignification  of  the  paft  participle  Seen% 
or  Seen  that*. 

As  a  Prepofition, 

1.  Since  (for  SrSSan,  Sithence,  or  Seen  and  thence*- 
forward)  as, 

"  Such  a  fyfiem  of  Government,  as  the  prefent,  has  not 
"  been  ventured  on  by  any  King  since  the  expulfion  of 
"  James  the  Second? 


*  It  is  likewife  ufed  adverbially :  as  when  we  fay — Ic  is  a  year  since  : 
i.  e.  a  year  seen. 

In  French — une  annee  paffee. 

In  Italian— un  anno  fa :  i,  e.  fatttr* 

1.  Since 
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2.  Since  (for  Syne,  Sene,  or  Seen)  as, 

«  Did  George  the  Third  reign  before  or  since  that 

"  example 

As  a  Conjunction, 

3.  Since  (for  Scant),  Seeing,  Seeing  as,    or  Seeing 

that:)  as, 

«  If  I  Jhould  labour  for  any  other  fatisfattion,  but  that 
«  of  my  own  mind,  it  would  be  an  EffeSl  of  phrenzy  in  me, 
«  not  of  hope ;  since  /*  is  not  Truth,  but  Opinion  that  can 
"  travel  the  world  without  a  paffport." 

4.  Since  (for  SiBBe,  Sith,  Seen  as,  or  Seen  that) ;  as, 

«  Since  Death  in  the  end  takes  from  all,  whatfoever 
«  Fortune  or  Force  takes  from  any  one;  it  were  a  foolifb 
«  madnefs  in  the  Jhipwreck  of  worldly  things,  where  all 
«  finks  but  the  forrow,  to  fave  that 

Junius  fays,— «  Since  that  Time,  exinde.  Contradtum 
«  eft  ex  Angl.  Sith  thence,  q.  d.  fero  poft :  ut  Sith  illud 

*  f%  the  French  paft  participle  of  Voir,  to  See,  is  ufed  in  the  fame 
conjunctive  manner  in  that  language. 

«  Dis  nous  pourquoi  Dieu  1'  a  permis, 
Veu  qu'il  paroit  de  fes  amis  ?" 

"  onginem 
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"  originem  traxerit  ex  illo  Sei«J>n,  Sero ;  Quod  habet  Arg. 
«  Cod." 

Skinner  fays, — "  Since,  a  Tent.  %iM  Belg.  §>tnB. 
"  Poft,  Poftea,  Poftquam.  Do£t.  Th.  H.  putat  deflexum 
"  a  noftro  Sitbence.  Non  abfurdum  etiam  effet  declinare 
"  a  Lat.  Exhinc,  e  &  h  abjeclis,  St  x  facillima.  mutatione 
"  in  s  tranfeunte."  Again  he  fays,. — "  Sith  ab  A-  s. 
"  SrSSan,  SySSan.  Bel'g.  ©egD,  ©int..  Poft,  Poft  ilia,  Poftea." 

After  the  explanation  I  have  given,  I  fuppofe  it  un- 
necelfary  to  point  out  the  particular  errors  of  the  above 
derivations. 

Sitbence  and  Sitb,  though  now  obfolete,  continued  in 
good  ufe  down  even  to  the  time  of  the  Stuarts. 

.Hooker  in  his  writings  ufes  Sitbence,  Sitbf  Seeing,  and 
Since.  The  two  former  he  always  properly  diitinguilhes ; 
ufing  Sitbence  for  the  true  import  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
SrSSan,  and  Sitb  for  the  true  import  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
SrSSe.  Which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  becaufe  authors 
of  the  firft  credit  had  very  long  before  Hooker's  time  con- 
founded them  together ;  and  thereby  led  the  way  for  the 

'  prefent 
4.  1 
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prefent  indifcriminate  and  corrupt  ufe  of  since  in  all  the 
four  cafes  mentioned. 

Seeing  Hooker  ufes  fometimes,  perhaps,  (for  it  will  ad- 
mit a  doubt  *)  improperly.  And  since  (according  to  the 
corrupt  cuftom  which  has  now  univerfally  prevailed  in  the 
language)  he  ufes  indifferently  either  for  Sithence,  Seen, 
Seeing,  or  Sitb. 

T  HA  T. 

There  is  fomething  fo  very  lingular  in  the  ufe  of  this 
Conjunction,  as  it  is  called,  that  one  mould  think  it  would 
alone,  if  attended  to,  have  been  fufficient  to  lead  the 
Grammarians  to  a  knowledge  of  moft  of  the  other  con- 
junctions, as  well  as  of  itfelf.  The  ufe  I  mean  is,  that 
the  conjunction  that  generally  makes  a  part  of,  and  keeps 


*  Such  is  the  doubtful  ufoof  it  by  Shakefpear  in  the  following  paflage : 
<c  Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 

It  feems  to  me  moft  ftrange  that  men  Ihould  fear ; 
Seeing  that  death,  a  neceffary  end, 
"Will  come  when  it  will  come." 
For  it  may  either  be  refolved  thus ; — It  feems  ftrange  that  men,  seeing 
that  death  will  come  when  it  will  come,  mould  fear : 

Or — Strange  that  men  mould  fear;  it  being  seen  that  death  will  come 
when  it  will  come. 

company 
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company  with  raoft  of  the  other  conjunctions. — If  that, 
An  that,  Unlefs  that,  Though  that,  But  that,  Without  that, 
Left  that,  Since  that,  Save  that,  Except  that,  8cc.  is  the 
conftruction  of  moft  of  the  fentences  where  any  of  thofe 
conjunctions  are  ufed. 

Is  it  not  an  obvious  queftion  then,  to  afk,  why  this 
conjunction  alone  mould  be  fo  peculiarly  diftinguiftied  from 
all  the  reft  of  the  fame  family?  And  why  this  alone 
mould  be  able  to  connect  itfelf  with,  and  indeed  be  ufually 
neceffary  to  almoft  all  the  others  ?  So  neceffary,  that  even 
when  it  is  compounded  with  another  conjunction,  and 
drawn  into  it  fo  as  to  become  one  word,  (as  it  is  with  ftth 
and  fince)  we  are  ftill  forced  to  employ  again  this  neceffary 
index,  in  order  to  precede,  and  fo  point  out  the  fentence 
which  is  to  be  affected  by  the  other  Conjunction  ? 

B.  # 

Be,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  that,  I  can  eafily 
perceive  that  sith  (which  is  no  other  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  SiSSe)  includes  that.  But  when  since  is  (as  you 
here  confider  it)  a  corruption  for  Seeing- as  and  Seen-as; 
how  does*  it  then  include  that  ?-— In  fhort  what  is  as  ? 
For  I  can  gather  no  more  from  the  Etymologifts  concem- 

N  n  illS 
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ing  it,  than  that  it  is  derived  either  from  Sq  or  from  als*: 
But  ftill  this  explains  nothing :  for  what  us  is,  or  als,  re- 
mains likewife  a  fecret. 

H. 

The  truth  is  that  as  is  alfo  an  article ;  and  (however 
and  whenever  ufed  in  Englifh)  means  the  fame  as  It,  or 
That,  or  Which.  In  the  German,  where  it  ftill  evidently 
retains  its  original  fignification  and  ufe,  (as  so  +  alfo  does)- 
it  is  written — Es. 

It 

*  Junius  fays,—"  As,  ut,  ftcut,  Grsecis  eft  us"  Skinner,  whom  S. 
Johnfon  follows,  fays—"  as  a  Teut.  Als,  ficut;  elifo  fcil.  propter  eupho- 
"  niam  inrermedio  l." 

t  The  Germarr  so  and  the  Englifti  so  (though  in  one  language  it  is. 
called  an  Adverb  or  Conjunction ;  and  in  the  other,  an  Article  or  Pronoun}^ 
arc  yet  both  of  them  derived  from  the  Gothic  article  SA>  S£.  And  have, 
in  both  languages  retained  &e  original  meaning,  viz.  //,  or  That. 

Mr.  Tyrwhit  indeed  (not  perceiving  that  Al-es  and'  Al-Jo  are  different 
compounds)  in  a  note  on  the  Canterbury  Tales,  V.  7327.  fays — «  Our 
"  as  is  the  fame  with  Ah.  Teut.  and  Sax.    It  is  only  a  further  corruption- 
"  of  Alfo."    But  the  etymological  opinions  of  Mr.  Tyrwhit  (who  derives 
For  the  Nones  from  Pro  nunc)  merit  not  the  frhalleft  attention. 

Dr.  Lowth,  amongft/oOT*  falfe  Englifti  which  he  has  recommended,  and  . 
much  good  Englilh  which  he  has  reprobated,  fays—"  So— as,  was  ufed  by  1 

"  the 
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It  does  not  come  from  Als;  any  more  than  Though,  and 
Be-it,  and  If  (or  Gif),  Sec.  come  from  Although,  and  Albeit, 

and 


"  the  writers  of  the  laft  century,  to  exprefs  a  confequence,  inftead  of  so— 
"  that.  Swift,  I  believe,  is  the  laft  of  our  good  writers  who  has  fre- 
"  quently  ufed  this  manner  of  exprefiion.  It  feems  improper,  and  is  de- 
"  fervedly  grown  obfolete." 

But  Dr.  Lowth,  when  he  undertook  to  write  his  IntroduSfion,  with  the 
beft  intention  in  the  world,  moft  afluredly  finned  againft  his  better  judg- 
ment. For  he  begins  moft  judicioufly,  thus, — "  Univerfal  Grammar 
"  explains  the  principles  which  are  common  to  All  languages.  The 
"  Grammar  of  any  particular  language  applies  thofe  common  principles  to 
"  that  particular  language."  And  yet,  with  this  clear  truth  before  his  eyes, 
he  boldly  proceeds  to  give  a  particular  grammar ;  without  being  himfelf 
poflefled  of  one  fingle  principle  of  Univerfal  Grammar.  Again,  he  fays,— 
«  The  conne&ive  parts  of  fentences  arc  the  moft  important  of  all,  and  re- 
«  quire  the  greateft  care  and  attention :  for  it  is  by  thefe  chiefly  that  the 
"  train  of  thought,  the  courfe  of  reafoning,  and  the  whole  progrefs  of  the 
"  mind,  in  continued  difcourfe  of  all  kinds,  is  laid  open ;  and  on  the  right 
"  ufe  of  thefe,  the  perfpicuity,  that  is  the  firft  and  greateft  beauty  of  ftyle, 
"  principally  depends.  Relatives  and  Conjunctions  are  the  inftruments  of 
«  connexion  in  difcourfe  :  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  point  out  fome  of  the  moft 
«  common  inaccuracies  that  writers  are  apt  to  fall  into  with  refpe£l  to  them; 
«  and  a  few  examples  of  faults  may  perhaps  be  more  inftrudHve,  than  any 
"  rules  of  propriety  that  can  be  given." 

And  again,—"  I  have  been  the  more  particular  in  noting  the  proper  ufel 
"  of  thefe  conjunctions,  becaufe  they  occur  very  frequently ;  and,  as  it 
"  was  obferved  before  of  connective  words  in  general,  are  of  great  lm- 
"  portance  with  refped  to  the  clearnefs  and  beauty  of  ftyle.  I  may  add 
"  too,  becaufe  miftakes  in  the  ufe  of  them  are  very  common." 

N  n  2  "  After 
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and  A/gif,  8cc. — For  Als,  in  our  old  Englim  is  a  contrac- 
tion of  Al,  and  es  or  as  :  and  this  Al  (which  in  comparifons 
ufed  to  be  very  properly  employed  before  the  firft  es  or  as9 
but  was  not  employed  before  the  fecond)  we  now,  in 
modern  Englifh,  fupprefs :  As  we  have  alfo  done  in  num- 
berlefs  other  inflances ;  where  All  (though  not  improper) 
is  not  necefTary. 

Thus, 

"  She  glides  away  under  the  foamy  feas 

"  As  fwift  as  Darts  or  feathcr'd  arrows  fly." 

That  is, 

"  She  glides  away  (with)  that  fwiftnefs,  (with)  which  feather'd 
"  arrows  fly." 


After  which  he  proceeds  to  his  examples  of  the  proper  and  improper  ufe 
of  thefe  connectives  : — without  having  the  mod  diflant  notion  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  whofe  employment  he  undertakes  to  fettle.  The  confe- 
quence  was  unavoidable  :  that,  (having  no  reasonable  rule  to  go  by,  and  no 
apparent  Signification  to  direct  him)  he  was  compelled  to  truft  to  his  own 
fanciful  tafte  (as  in  the  beft  it  is),  and  the  uncertain  authority  of  others  :  and 
has  confequently  approved  and  condemned  without  truth  or  reafon.  "  Pour- 
"  quoi  (fays  Girard)  apres  tant  de  flecks  &  tant  d'ouvrages,  les  gens  dc  ' 
"  Lettres  ont-ils  encore  des  idees  fi  informes  &  des  expreffions  fi  confufes 
**  fur  ce  qu'ils  font  profeffion  d'etudier  &  de  traiter  ?  Ou  s'ils  ne  veulent 
u  Pas  prendre  la  peine  d'approfondir  la  matiere,  comment  ofent-ils  en 
**  dinner  des  lecons  au  public  ?  C'eft  ce  que  je  ne  congois  pas." 


When 
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When  in  old  Englifh  it  is  written, 

«  Sche  

«  Glidis  away  under  die  fomy  Scis 

«  Als  fwift  as  Ganze  or  fedderit  arrow  fieis." 

Douglas.    Bcoke  10.  Pag.  323. 

Then  it  means, 
«  With  all  that  fwifcnefs  -with  which,  &c."" 

After  what  I  have  faid,  you  will  fee  plainly  why  fo 
many  of  the  conjunctions  may  be  ufed.almoft  indifferently 
(or  with  a  very  little  turn  of  expreflion)  for  each  other. 
And  without  my  entering  into  the  particular  minutiae  in 
the  ufe  of  each,  you  will  eafily  account  for  the  flight  dif- 
ferences in  the  turn  of  expreflion,  arifing  from  different 
cuftomary  abbreviations  of  confiruEtion* 

I  will  only  give  you  one  inftance,  and  leave  it  with  you 
for  your  entertainment:  from  which  you  will  draw  a 
variety  of  arguments  and  conclufions. 

"  And  foft  he  fighed,  lest  men  might  him  hear. 
And  foft  he  figh'd,  that  men  might  not  him  hear. 
And  foft  he  fighed,  else  men  might  him  hear. 
Unless  he  fighed  foft,  men  might  him  hear. 
But  that  he  fighed  foft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Without  he  fighed  foft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Save  that  he  fighed  foft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Except  he  fighed  foft,  men  might  him  hear. 

OuTCErr 
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Outcept  he  fighed  {oft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Out-take  he  fighed  foft,  men  might  him  hear. 
If  that  he  figh'd  not  foft,  men  might  him  hear. 
And  an  he  figh'd  not  foft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Set  that  he  figh'd  not  foft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Put  case  he  figh'd  not  foft,  men  might  him  hear. 
Be  it  he  figh'd  not  foft,  men  might  him  hear.. 

According  to  your  account  then,  Lord  Monboddo  is 
extremely  unfortunate  in  the  particular  care  he  has  taken 
to  make  an  exception  from  the  general  rule  he  lays  down, 
of  the  Verbs  being  the  Parent  word  of  all  language,  and 
to  caution  the  candid  reader  from  imputing  to  him  an 
opinion  that  the  conjunctions  were  intended  by  him  to  be 
included  in  his  rule,  or  have  any  connexion  whatever 
with  Verbs*. 

H.  In 


*  "  This  fo  copious  derivation  from  the  verb  in  Greek,  naturally  leads 
"  one  to  fufpect  that  it  is  the  Parent  word  of  the  whole  language :  and 
"  indeed  I  believe  that  -to  be  the  fact :  for  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be 
<c  certainly  fliewn'rhat  there  is  any  word  that  is  undoubtedly  a  primitive, 
"  which  is  not  a  verb  j  I  mean  a  verb  in  the  ftri&er  fenfe  and  common 
"  acceptation  of  the  word.  By  this  the  candid  reader  will  not  underftand 
"  that  I  mean  to  fay  that  prepofitions,  conjunctions,  and  fuch  like  words, 
"  which  are  rather  the  Pegs  and  Nails  that  faften  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
"  language  together  than  the  language  itfelf,  are  derived  from  verbs  or  are 
«  derivatives  of  any  kind."    Vol.  II.  Part  2.  B.  1.  Ch.  15. 

Court 
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H. 

In  my  opinion  he  is  not  lefs  unfortunate  in  his  rule  than 
in  his  exception.  They  are  both  equally  unfounded  :  and 
yet  as  well-  founded,  as  almoft  every  other  pofition  which 
he  has  laid  down  in  his  two  firft  volumes.  The  whole  of 
which  is  perfe&ly  worthy  of  that  profound  politician  and 
philofopher,  who  efteems  that  to  be  the  moft  perfect  form, 
and  as:  he  calls  it — "  the  laft  ftage  of  civil  Society  %?  where 
government  leayes  nothing  to  the  free-will  of  individuals; 
but  interferes  ,  with  the  domeftic  private  lives  of.  the  citizens, 


Court  de  Gebelinis  as  pofttive  in  the  contrary,  opinion,— f<  II  a  fallu  he*'- 
ceflairement,"  (fays  he)  "  quetous.les  autres.  mots  vinfTenc  des  noms., 
"  II  n'eft  aucun  mot,  de  quelqu'  efpece  que  ce  foit,  &  dans  quelque  langue 
<r  que  ce  foit,  qui  ne  defcende  d'un  nom."— Hift.  de  la  Parole,  page  180. 

*  «  But  the  private  lives,  of  the  fubjefls  under  t-hofe  governments  are 
"  left  as  much  to  the  free  will  of  each  individual,  and  as  little  fubjefted  to 
"  rule,  as  in  the  American  Governments  above  mentioned  :  and  every  man' 
"  in  fuch  a  ftate  may  with  impunity  educate  his  children  in  the  woril. 
"  manner  poffible  ;  and  may  abufe  his  own  perfon  and  fortune  as  much  as 
«*  he  pleafes;  provided  he  does  no  injury  to  his  neighbours,  nor  attempts 
«  any  thing  againft.the  ftate.  The  laft  ftage  of  civil  fociety,  in  which  the 
"  progrdhon  ends,  is  that  moft  perfeft  form  of  polity  which,  to  all  the. 
"  advantages  of  the  Governments  laft  mentioned,  joins  the  care  of  the 
"  education  of •  the  youth,  and  of  the  private  lives  of  the  citizens  ;  neither 
"  of  which  is  left  to  the  will  and  pleafure  of  each  individual ;  but  both  are 
(t  regulated  by  public- wisdom." — Vol;  I.  page  243. 

and 
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and  the  education  of  their  children !  Such  would  in  truth 
be  the  lajl  ftage  of  civil  fociety,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  lady 
in  the  comedy ;  whofe  lover  having  offered — "  to  give 
"  her  the  lajl  proof  of  love  and  marry  her/'' — She  aptly 
replied,  "  The  lajl  indeed ;  for  there's  an  end  of  loving." 

B. 

But  what  fay  you  to  the  bitter  irony  with  which  Mr. 
Harris  treats  the  moderns  in  the  concluding  note  to  his 
doctrine  of  Conjunctions  ?  Where  he  fays, — «  It  is  fome- 
"  what  furprifing  that  the  politeft  and  raoft  elegant  of  the 
"  Attic  writers,  and  Plato  above  all  the  reft,  mould  have 
u  their  works  filled  with  Particles  of  all  kinds  and  with 
"  ConjunSiions  in  particular ;  while  in  the  modern  polite 
"  works,  as  well  of  ourfelves  as  of  our  neighbours,  fcarce 
"  fuch  a  word  as  a  Particle  or  ConjunStion  is  to  be  found, 
"  Is  it  that  where  there  is  connection  in  the  meaning, 
"  there  muft  be  words  had  to  connect ;  but  that  where 
"  the  connection  is  little  or  none,  fuch  connectives  are  of 
"  little  ufe  ?  That  houfes  of  cards  without  cement  may 
"  well  anfvver  their  end ;  but  not  thofe  houfes  where  one 
"  would  chufe  to  dwell  ?  Is  this  the  caufe  ?  Or  have  we 
"  attained  an  elegance  to  the  antients  unknown  ? 

"  Venimus  ad  fummam  fortune,  &x." 
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What  will  you  fay  to  Lord  Monboddo,  who  holds  the 
fame  opinion  with  Mr.  Harris  *  ? 

H. 

I  fay  that  a  little  more  reflection  and  a  great  deal  lefs 
reading,  a  little  more  attention  to  common  fenfe  t,  and  lefs 
blind  prejudice  for  his  Greek  commentators,  would  have 
made  Mr.  Harris  a  much  better  Grammarian,  if  not  per- 
haps a  Philofopher. — What  a  ftrange  language  is  this  to 
come  from  a  man,  who  at  the  fame  time  fuppofes  thefe 
Particles  and  ConjunSlions  to  be  words  without  meaning  / 
It  mould  feem,  by  this  infolent  pleafantry,  that  Mr.  Harris 
reckons  it  the  perfection  of  compofition  and  difcourfe  to 

*  "  This  abundance  of  Conjunctions  and  Particles,"  (fays  he,  Vol.  II. 
page  179)  "  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the  Greek 
«  language,  &c.  For  I  am  fo  far  from  thinking  that  that  disjointed  com- 
«  pofition  and  ftiort  cut  of  ftyle,  which  is  fo  much  in  faftiion  at  prefent, 
"  and  of  which  Tacitus  among  the  ancients  is  the  great  model,  is  a  beauty: 
"  that  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  the  affectation  of  a  deformity ;  nor  is  there,  in 
"  my  apprehenfion,  any  thing  that  more  disfigures  a  ftyle,  or  makes  it 
"  more  offenfive  to  a  man  of  true  Tqfte  and  Judgement  in  writing,  &c." 

«  I  fhall  only  add  at  prefent,  that  one  of  the  greateft  difficulties  of  com- 
«  pofing  in  Englifh  appears  to  me  to  be  the  want  of  fuch  conn:cting  par- 
"  tides  as  the  Greeks  have,  &c." 

f  The  author  would  by  no  means  be  underftood  to  allude  to  the  common 
sense  of  Doctors  Ofwald,  Reid,  and  Beattie;  which  appears  to  him  to  be 
{h  enonfenfe.  r 
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ufe  a  great  many  words  without  meaning  ! — If  fo,  perhaps 
Mafter  Slender' s  language  would  meet  with  this  learned 
Gentleman's  approbation. 

"  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother 
"  be  dead ;  but  what  though  yet  I  live  a  poor  gentleman 
«  born." 

Now  here  is  cement  enough  in  proportion  to  the  build- 
ing. It  is  plain,  however,  that  Shakefpeare  (a  much 
better  philofopher  by  the  bye  than  raoft  of  thofe  who 
have  written  philofophical  Treatifes)  was  of  a  different 
opinion  in  this  matter  from  Mr.  Harris.  He  thought  the 
beft  way  to  make  his  Zany  talk  unconnectedly  and  non- 
fenlically  was  to  give  him  a  quantity  of  thefe  elegant 
words  without  meaning  which  are  fuch  favourites  with  Mr. 
Harris  and  Lord  Monboddo. 

B. 

This  may  be  raillery  perhaps,  but  I  am  fure  it  is  neither 
reafoning  nor  authority.  This  inftance  does  not  affect  Mr. 
Harris  :  for  All  cement  is  no  more  fit  to  make  a  firm  build- 
ing than  no  cement  at  all.  Slender's  difcourfe  might  have 
been  made  equally  as  unconnected  without  any  particles, 
as  with  fo  many  particles  together.  It  is  the  proper  mix- 
ture 
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ture  of  particles  and  other  words  which  Mr.  Harris  would 
recommend ;  and  he  only  cenfnres  the  moderns  for  being 
too  fparing  of  Particles. 

H. 

Reafoning  !  It  difdains  to  be  employed  about  fuch  con- 
ceited nonfenfe,  fuch  affected  airs  of  fuperiority  and  pre- 
tended elegance.  Efpecially  when  the  whole  foundation  is 
falfe  :  for  there  are  not  any  ufeful  connectives  in  the  Greek, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  modern  languages.  But  for 
his  opinion  concerning  their  employment,  you  fhall  have 
authority,  if  you  pleafe ;  Mr.  Harris's  favourite  authority : 
an  Antient,  a  Greek,  and  one  too  writing  profeffedly  on 
Plato's  opinions,  and  in  defence  of  Plato;  and  which  if 
Mr.  Harris  had  not  forgotten,  I  am  perfuaded,  he  would 
not  have  contradicted. 

Plutarch  fays—"  II  n'y  a  ny  Befte,  ny  inurnment,  ny 
"  armeure,  ny  autre  chofe  quelle  qu'elle  foit  au  monde, 
«<  qui  par  ablation  ou  privation  d'une  fiene  propre  partie, 
<;  foit  plus  belle,  plus  active,  ne  plus  doulce  que  paravant 
"  elle  n'eftoit ;  la  ou  l'oraifon  bien  fouvent,  en  eftans  les 
"  conjonffions  toutes  q/lees,  a  unc  force  8c  efficace  plus 
"  affe&ueufe,  plus  active,  &:  plus  efmouvante.  C'eft  pour- 
"  quoy  ceulx  qui  efcrivent  des  figures  de  Retorique  louent 
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«  8c  prifent  grandement  celle  qu'ils  appellent  deliee;  la 
«  ou  ceulx  qui  font  trop  religieux  8c  qui  s'  affubjettiffent 
«  trop  aux  regies  de  la  grammaire,  fans  ozer  ofter  line 
"  feule  conjon£tion  de  la  commune  facon  de  parler,  en 
"  font  a  bon  droit  blafmez  8c  repris ;  com  me  faifans  un 
«  ftile  enerve,  fans  aucune  pointe  d'affe&ion,  8c  qui  laffe 
"  8c  donne  peine  a  ouir,"  8cc.  * 

I  will  give  you  another  authority,  which  perhaps  Mr, 
Harris  may  value  more,  becaufe  I  value  it  much  lefs. 

«e  II  n'y  a  rien  encore  qui  donne  plus  de  mouvement  an 
"  difcours  que  d'en  titer  les  liaifons.  En  effet,  un  difcours 
"  que  rien  ne  lie  8c  n'embaraffe,  marche  8c  coule  de  foy- 
"  meme,  8c  il  s'en  faut  peu  qu'il  n'aille  quelquefois  plus 
"  vite  que  la  penfee  meme  de  Torateur."  Longinus  then 
"  gives  three  examples,  from  Xenophon,  Homer,  and  De- 
<«  mofthenes ;  and  concludes — "  En  egalant  8c  applaniffant 
"  toutes  chofes  par  le  moyen  de  liaifons^  vous  verrez  que 
"  d'un  pathetique  fort  8c  violent  vous  tomberez  dans  une 
"  petite  afFeterie  de  langage  qui  n'aura  ni  pointe  ni  eguil- 
il  Ion;  8c  que  toute  la  force  de  votre  difcours  s'eteindra 
«  auffi-toft  d'elle-mefme.    Et  comme  il  eft  certain,  que  fi 


*  Platonic  Queftions.    Amyot's  Tranflation. 

«  on 
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«  on  lioit  le  corps  d'un  homrae  qui  court,  on  lui  feroit 

"  perdre  toute  fa  force ;  de  merae  fi  vous  allez  embarraffer 

"  une  paffion  de  ces  liaifons  8t  de  ces  particules  inutiks, 

(i  elle  les  fouffre  avec  peine ;  vous  lui  otez  la  liberte  de  fa 

«  courfe,  8c  cette  impetuofite  qui  la  faifoit  marcher  avec 

«  la  mefme  violence  qu'  un  trait  lance  par  une  machine*.'' 

Take  one  more  authority,  better  than  either  of  the  fore- 
going on  this  fubjedt. 

"  Partes  orationis  fimiles  nexu  indigent,  ut  inter  fe 
"  uniantur ;  &:  ifte  vocatur  Conjunttio,  quae  definitur  vocula 
«  indeclinabilis  qua  partes  orationis  colligit.  Alii  earn  fub- 
"  intelligi  malint,  alii  exprefse  &:  molefte  repetunt :  illud, 
"  qui  attentiores  funt  rebus ;  hoc,  qui  rigorofius  loquuntur. 
«  Omittere  fere;  omnes  conjim£tiones  Hifpanorum  aut 
"  vitium  aut  charader  eft.  Plurimae  defiderantur  in  Lu- 
"  cano,  plurimae  in  Seneca,  multae  in  aliis  authoribus. 
«  Multas  omitto;  &,  fi  meum  genium  fequerer,  fere 
«  omnes.  Qui  rem  intelligit  &.  argumentum  penetrat, 
«  percipit  fibi  iplis  cohaerere  fententias,  nec  egere  parti- 
«  culis  ut  connedantur:  quod,  fi  interferantur  voculae 


*  Boileau's  Tranflation. 
6 


«  con- 
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'«  connexivae,  fcopoe  diiTolutse  ilke  funt ;  nec  additis  8c 
"  multiplicatis  conjundtionibus  cohaerere  poterunt.  Hinc 
"  patet  quid  debuiflet  refponderi  Caligulce,  Senecse  calamum 
"  vilipendenti.  Suetonius :  Lenius  comptiufque  fcribendi 
"  genus  adeo  contempfit,  ut  Senecam,  turn  maxime  placentem, 
u  commiffwnes  meras  componere,  &  Arenam  sine  calce, 
dicer et? — "  Caligulae  hoc  judicium  eft,  inquit  Lipfius 
"  in  judicio  de  Seneca;  nempe  illius  qui  cogitnvit  etiam 
"  de  Homeri  carminibus  abolendis,  itemque  Virgilii  Sc  Titi 
"  Livii  fcriptis  ex  omnibus  bibliothccis  amovendis.  Refpon- 
"  deo  igitur  meum  Senecam  non  vulgo  nec  plebi  fcripfiffe, 
(i  nec  omni  viro  do&o,  fed  illi  qui  attente  eum  legeret.  Et 
"  addo,  ubi  LeBor  mente  Senecam  fequitur,  fenfum  adfequi : 
"  nec  inter  fententias,  fuo  fe  pr ententes  6§f  confolidantes 
"  ponder  e,  conjunttionem  major  em  requiri" 

Caramuel,  cxlii. 

And  I  hope  thefe  authorities  (for  I  will  offer  no  argu- 
ment to  a  writer  of  his  cart)  will  fatisfy  the  "  true  tajie 
"  and  judgment  in  writing"  of  Lord  Monboddo ;  who  -with 
equal  affectation  and  vanity  has  followed  Mr.  Harris  in  this 
particular :  and  who,  though  incapable  of  writing  a  fen- 
tence  of  common  Englim  (defuerunt  enim  illi  &  uj'us  pro 
duce  m  ratio  pro  fuafore)  fmcerely  deplores  the  decreafe  of 
2  learning 
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learning  in  England-" ;  whilft  he  really  imagines  that  there 
is  fomething  captivating  in  his  own  rryle,  and  has  grate- 
fully informed  us  to  whofe  affiHance  we  owe  the  obliga- 
tion. 


*  See  Mr.  Bofwell's  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  g.  47^, 


E  n  E  A 


EflEA  nTEPOENTA,  &c 


CHAP.  IX. 

OF  PREPOSITIONS. 

B. 

ELL,  Sir,  what  you  have  hitherto  faid  of  the  Con- 
jun&ions  will  deferve  to  be  well  confidered.  Bat 
we  have  not  yet  entirely  done  with  them :  for,  you  know, 
the  Prepofitions  were  originally,  and  for  a  long  time,  claffed 
with  the  Conjun&ions  :  and  when  firft  feparated  from 
them,  were  only  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Prepofitive 
ConjunSlions  *. 

H.  Very 


*  The  philofophers  of  Hungary,  Turkey  and  Georgia  at  leaft  were  in 
no  danger  of  falling  into  this  abfurdity :  for  Dr.  Jault,  in  his  preface  to 
(what  is  veiy  improperly,  though  commonly,  called)  Menage's  Dictionary, 
tells  us—"  Par  le  frequent  commerce  que  j'ai  eu  avec  eux  [les  Hongrots'] 
"  pendant  plufieurs  annees,  ayant  tache  de  penetrer  a.  fonds  ce  que  ce 
"  pouvoit  etre  que  cet  idiome  fi  different  de  tous  les  autres  d'  Europe,  je 
*'  les  ai  convaincus  qu'ils  etoient  Scythes  d'  origine,  ou  du  moins  que  leur 
"  langue  etoit  une  des  branches  de  la  Scythique ;  puifqu'  a  1'  egard  de 

««  1'inflexion 
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H. 

Very  true,  Sir.  And  thefe  Prepofitive  conjunctions, 
once  feparated  from  the  others,  foon  gave  birth  to  another 
fubdivifion  *  ;  and  Grammarians  were  not  amamed  to  have 
a  clafs  of  Poflpofitive  Prepofithes. — "  Dantur  etiam  Pqft- 
«  pofitiones  (fays  Caramuel)  ;  quoe  Pmpofitiones  pojipofitiva: 
«  folent  dici,  nulla  vocabulorum  repugnantia. :  vocantur 
«  enim  Prapofitiones,  quia  fenfu  faltem  praeponuntur ;  Sc 
«'  Poflpofitive,  quia  vocaliter  poftponi  debent." 

But  as  Mr.  Harris  ftill  ranks  them  with  ConneBhes,  this, 
I  think,  will  be  the  proper  place  for  their  inveftigation. 
And  as  the  title  of  Prepofitive  or  Prepofition  "  only  exprejes 
»  their  place  and  not  their  character ;  their  Definition,  be 
«  fays,  will  difiinguifh  them  from  the  former  ConneEtvoes? 
He  therefore  proceeds  to  give  a  compleat  definition  of 
them,  viz. 

«  T  inflexion  elk  avoit  rapport  a  celle  des  Turcs,  qui  conftamment  .paffoient 
"  pour  Scythes,  etant  originaire  du  Turqueftan,  et  de  la  Tranfoxiane ;  et 
«  qu*  outre  cela  les  prepositions  de  ces  deux  langues,  auffi  bien  que  de  la 
«  Georgienne.,  fe  mettoient  toujours  apres  leur  regime,  contre  1*  ordre  de  la 
nature  et  la  fignification  de  leur  nom." 

*  Buonmattei  has  ftill  a  farther  fubdivifion;  and  has  made  a  feparatepart 
-of  fpeech  of  the  Segnacafi. 

_  ■   <c  J 

pp 
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•  — "  A  Prepojition  is  a  part  of  fpeecb,  devoid  it/elf  oj 
"  Signification ;  but  fo  formed  as  to  unite  two  words  /.bat  are 
"  fignificant-,  and  that  refufe  to  coalefce  or  unite  of  them- 
"  f elves." — Now  I  am  curious  to  know,  whether  you  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Harris  in  his  definition  of  this  part  of 
Speech  ;  or  whether  you  are  determined  to  differ  from  him 
on  every  point. 

H. 

Till  he  agrees  with  himfelf,  I  think  you  fhould  not  dis- 
approve of  my  differing  from  him ;  becaufe  for  this  at 
leafl  I  have  his  own  refpeclable  authority.  Having  defined 
a  word  to  be  a  "  Sound  Significant ;"  he  now  defines  a 
Prepofition  to  be  a  word  «  devoid  of  Signification"  And  a 
few  pages  after,  he  fays,  "  Prepqfitions  commonly  transfufe 
"  fame  thing  of  their  own  meaning  into  the  word  with  which 
"  they  are  compounded" 

Now,  if  I  agree  with  him  that  words  are  founds  Signi- 
ficant ;  how  can  I  agree  that  there  are  forts  of  words  de- 
void of  Signification  f  And  if  I  could  fuppofe  that  Prepofi- 
tions  are  devoid  of  Signification  \  how  could  I  afterwards 
allow  that  they  transfufe  fomething  of  their  own  meaning  f 


1 


B.  This 
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B. 

This  is  the  fame  objection  repeated,  which  you  mack 
before  to  his  definition  of  the  jirft  fort  of  Connectives. 
But  is  it  not  otherwife  a  compleat  definition  ? 

H. 

Mr.  Harris  no  doubt  intended  it  as  fuch :  for,  in  a  note 
on  this  paffage,  he  endeavours  to  juftify  his  doctrine  by  a 
citation  from  Apollonius  * ;  which  he  calls  "  rather  a  de- 
"  fcriptive  fketch  than  a  complete  definition."  But  what 
he  gives  us  in  the  place  of  it,  as  compleat-,  is  neither  de- 
finition nor  even  defcription.  It  contains  a  Negation  and 
an  Accident ;  and  nothing  more.  It  tells  us  what  the  Pre- 
pofition  is  not;  and  the  purpofe  for  which  he  fuppofes  it 
to  be  employed.  It  might  ferve  as  well  for  a  definition  of 
the  Eajl  India  Company,  as  of  a  Prepofition :  for  of  that 
we  may  truly  fay — "  It  is  not  itfelf  any  part  of  the 

*  "  Je  n'  entends  pas  trop  bien  le  Grec,  dit  le  Geant. 
"  Ni  moi  non  plus,  dit  la  Mite  philofophique. 

"  Pourquoi  done,  reprit  le  Sirien,  citez-vous  un  certain  Ariftoto  en 
"  Grec  ? 

"  C'eft,  repliqua  le  Savant,  qu'il  faut  bien  citer  ce  qu'on  ne  comprend 
"  point  du  tout,  dans  la  langue  qu'on  entend  le  moins." 

Voltaire.  Micromeogas. 

P  p  2  "  Govern- 
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«  Government,  but  fo  formed  as  to  unite  thofe  who  would 
"  not  have  coalefced  of  themfelves  *."— Poor  Scaliger  (who 
well  knew  what  a  definition  mould  be)  from  his  own 
melancholy  experience  exclaimed — "  Nihil  infelicius  gram- 
"  matico  definitore  /"  Mr.  Harris's  logical  ignorance  molt 
happily  deprived  him  of  a  fenfe  of  his  misfortunes.  And 
lb  little,  good  man,  did  he  dream  of  the  danger  of  his> 
fituation;.  that  whilft  all  others  were  acknowledging  their 
fuccefslefs  though  indefatigable  labours,  and  lamenting 
their  infuperable  difficulties,  he  prefaces  his  doctrine  of 
Conne&ives  with  this  Angularly  confident  introduction ;- — 
"  What  remains  of  our  work  is  a  matter  of  lefs -difficulty ; 
"  it  being  the  fame  here  as  in  fome  hiftorical  picture: 


*  Let  the  reader  who  has  any  fenfe  of  juftice,  or  who  feels  any  anxiety 
for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  look  back  and  re-confider  the  corrupt  ufe 
which  one  Coalition  would  have  made  of  this  company  in  the  year  1783, 
and  the  corrupt  ufe  which  another  Coalition  has  made  of  it  fince.  Let  him 
then  recall  to  his  mind  the  parallel  hiftory  of  the  Company  of  St.  George, 
at  the  clofe  of  the  flourifhing  days  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa  ;  and,  in  fpite 
of  all  outward  appearances,  he  will  eafily  be  able  to  foretell  the  fpeedy  fate 
of  this  pilfered  and  annihilated  body.  Without  any  external  fhock,  the 
fore  caufe  of  its  rapid  deftruftion  is  in  its  prefent  delpotic  and  corrupt  con- 
ftitution  :  to  the  formation  of  which  (and  to  no  fuppofed  delinquency  nor 
perfonal  enmity)  that  much  injured  man,  Mr.  Haftings, .  was  made  the 
victim,  by  all  the  corrupt  parties  in  the  kingdom. 


"  when 
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*  when  the  principal  figures  are  once  formed,  it  is  an  eafy 
«  labour  to  defign  the  reft-." 

b.  ; 

However  contradictory  and  irregular  all  this  may  appear 
to  you,  Mr.  Harris  has  advanced  nothing  more  than  what 
the  moft  approved  Greek  and  Latin  Grammarians  have  de- 


*  Such  is  the  language,  and  fueh  are  the  definitions  of  him  who,  in  this 
very  chapter  of  the  prepofitions,  has  modeftly  given  us  the  following  note. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  obferve,  that  he  who  pretends  to  difcufs  the 
«  fentiments  of  any  one  of  thefe  philofophers,  or  even  to  cite  and  tranflate 
"  him  .  (except  in  trite  and  obvious  fentences)  without  accurately  knowing 
"  the  Greek  tongue  in  general;  the  nice  differences  of  many  words  appa- 
"  rently  fynonymous.;  the  peculiar  ftyle  of  the  author  whom  he  prefumes 
«  to  handle;  the  new  coined  words,  and  new  fignifications  given  to  old 
«  words  ufed  by  fuch  author  and  his  feci: ;  the  whole  philofophy  of  fuch 
t*  feft,  together  with  the  connections  and  dependencies  of  its  feveral  parts, 
"  whether  logical,  ethical  or  phyfical;— He,  I  fay,  that  without  this  pre- 
"  vious  preparation,  attempts  what  I  have /aid,  will  moot  in  the  dark; 
«  will  be  liable  to  perpetual  blunders ;  will  explain  and  praife,  and  cenfure 
«  merely  by  chance  ;  and  though  he, may  poffibly  to  fools  appear  as  a  wife 
«  man,  will  certainly  among  the  wife  ever  pafs  for  a  fool.  Such  a  man's 
«  intelledt  comprehends  antient  philofophy,  as  his  eye  comprehends  a 
"  diftant  profpeft.  He  may  fee,  perhaps, '  enough  to  know  mountains 
«  from  plains,"  and  feas  from  woods ;  but  for  an  accurate  difcernment  of 
«  particulars  and  their  charafter,.  this,  without  farther  helps,  it  is  impoffible 
«  to  attain." 


Hvered 
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livered  down  to  him,  and  what  modern  Grammarians  and 
Philofophers  have  adopted 

H.  Yes. 


*  "  Prsepofitio  feu  adnomen,  per fe  non  fignificat,  nifi  addatur  nomi- 
"  nibus."  Campanella. 

*5  Multas  &  varias  hujus  partis  orationis  definitiones  invenio.  Et  pra; 
"  ceteris  arridet  hax. — Prspofitio  eft  vocula :  modum  quendam  nominis 
"  adjignificans."  — Caramuel. 

"  Ut  orriittam  Particulas  minores,  cujufmodi  funt  Praspofitiones,  Con- 
tc  junctiones,  Interjecliones,  quas  nullum  habent  cum  nominibus  affinitatem." 

J.  C.  Scaliger.  de  L.  L.  Cap.  cxcii. 

Even  Hoogeveen  who  clearly  faw — "  Particulas  in  fua  Infantia  fuiffe  vel 
verba  vel  nomina,  vel  ex  nominibus  formata  adverbia;"  yet  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  and  Definition  of  them. 

Primam,  ut  reliquarum,  ita  Grascse  quoque  linguce  originem  fuiffe 
fimpliciffimam,  ipfa  natura  ac  ratio  docent,  primofque  ovopo&not.<;  nomina, 
quibus  res  et  verba,  quibus  aftiones  exprimerent,  non  vero  Particulas  in- 
Jlituijfe,  probabile  eft.  Certe,  cum  ex  nominibus  et  verbis  integra  conftet 
oratio,  quorum  hasc  adtiones  et  affeftiones,  ilia  perfonas  agentes  et  patientes 
indicant ;  Jure  quaritur,  an  primava  lingua  habuerit  particulas.  Non  utique 
neceffariam,  rem  exprimendi,  vim  habere  videntur,  fed  adjcititiam  quan- 
dam,  et  fententias  per  nomina  et  verba  expreffas  variandi,  Jiabiliendi,  in- 
firmandi,  negandi,  copulandi,  disjungendi,  imminuendi,  affirmandi,  limitandi, 
multifque  mod  is  afficiendi :  Ipjte  vero,  quatenus  particular,  per  Je  fola  fpec- 
t&ta,  nihil  fignificant. — 

Natura,  inquam,  ipfa  docet,  Particulis  antiquiora  ejje  nomina  et  verba, 
quia,  obfervato  rerum  ordine,  neceffe  eft,  res  et  adliones  prius  fuiffe  natas 

et 
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H. 

Yes.  Yes.  I  know  the  errors  are  ancient  enough,  to 
have  been  long  ago  worn  out  and  difcarded.  But  I  do  not 
think  that  any  excufe  for  repeating  them.  For  a  much 
lefs  degree  of  underftanding  is  neceffary  to  detedt  the 
erroneous  principles  of  others,  than  to  guard  againft  thofe 
which  may  be  ftarted  for  the  firft  time  by  our  own 
imagination.  In  thefe  matters  it  fhews  lefs  weaknefs  of 
judgment,  becaufe  it  is  more  eafy,  to  deceive  ourfeives, 
than  to  be  deceived  by  others. 

E. 

You  will  do  well,  Sir,  to  be  particularly  mindful  of  what 
you  faid  laft ;  and  to  place  your  ftrongeft  guard  there, 

ct  exprefias,  quam  Particulas,  quas  has  vel  conjungunt,  vel  disjungunt : 
priora  funt  jungenda  jungentibus,  firmanda  firmantibus,  limitanda  limitan- 
tibus,  et  fic  deinceps.  Neque  mea  hasc,  neque  nova  eft  de  particularum 
minus  antiqua  origine  opinio :  fuffragantem  habeo  Plutarchum  ad  illam 
quasftionem,  qua;  inter  Platonicas  poftrema  eft. — cc  Cur  Plato  dixerit  ora- 
"  tionem  ex  nominibus  et  verbis  mifceri".  Ubi  ait — "  Probabile  efle, 
"  homines  ab  initio  orationem  diftinguentium  Particularum  eguilTe." — 

"  Dicamus  ergo,  Particulam  efle  voculam,  ex  nomine  vel  verbo  natam, 
"  qu«  fententise  addita,  aliquam  ipli  paflionem  affert,  et  orationi  ddmlnicula 
"  eft,  et  ojficioja  minifira.  Miniftram  voco,  quia,  orationi  non  inftrta,  fed 
"  per  fe  pofita  et  folitaria,  nihil  fignificat." 


where 
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where  it  may  be  molt  wanted :  for  you  feem  mfficiently 
determined  not  to  be  deceived  by  others.  And  with  this 
caution,  I  mall  be  glad  to  hear  your  account  of  the  Prepo- 
fition.  Perhaps  I  ihall  fave  time,  at  leaft  I  mall  fooner 
fatisfy  myfelf,  by  afking  you  a  few  queftions. — Pray  how 
many  Prepofitions  are  there  ? 

H. 

Taking  the  Philofophy  of  language  as  it  now  flands, 
your  queftion  is  a  very  proper  one.  And  yet  you  know, 
that  Authors  ^ave  never  hitherto  been  agreed  concerning 
their  number.  The  ancient  Greek  Grammarians  admitted 
only  eighteen,  (fix  monoiyiiabies  and  twelve  diflyllables). 
The  ancient  Latin  Grammarians  above  fifty  *.  Though 
the  moderns,  San&ius,  Scioppius,  Perizonius,  Voflius,  and 
others,  have  endeavoured  to  leffen  the  number  without 
fixing  it  t* 

Our  countryman  Wilkins  thinks  that  thirty-fix  are  fuf- 
ficient  J. 

*  Scotus  determines  them  to  be  forty-nine. 

f  Sandtius  fays, — "  Ex  numero  Przepofitionum,  quas  Grammatici  perti- 
"  naciter  aflferunt ;  aliquas  fuftulimus." 

J  "  There  are  thirty-fix  Prepofitions  which  may,  with  much  lefs  equi- 
"  vocalnefs  than  is  found  in  inftituted  languages,  Juffice  to  exprefs  thofe 
"  various  refpe&s  which  are  to  be  fignified  by  this  kind  of  Particle." 

Part  2-  Chap.  3. 
Gixard 
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Girard  fays,  that  the  French  language  has  done  the 
bufmefs  effectually  with  thirty-two  :  and  that  he  could  not, 
with  the  utmoft  attention,  difcover  any  more  *. 

But  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedic  [Prepojition]  though 
they  alfo,  as  well  as  Girard, .  admit  only  fimple  Prepofitions, 
have  found  in  the  fame  language,  forty-eight. 

And  Buffier  gives  a  lift  of  feventy-five  ;  and  declares 
that  there  is  a  great  number  befides,  which  he  has  not 
mentioned. 

The  greater  part  of  authors  have  not  ventured  even  to 
talk  of  any  particular  number :  and  of  thofe  who  have, 
(except  in  the  Greek)  no  two  authors  have  agreed  in  the 


*  «  Quoique  les  rapports  determinatifs  qu'on  peut  mettre  entre  les  chofes 
H  foient  vim  &  nombreux  ;  le  langage  Francois  a  trouve  Tart  d'en  faire 
«  enoncer  la  multitude  &  la  diverfite  des  nuances,  par  un  petit  nombre  de 
«  mots  •  car  l'examen  du  detail  fait  avec  toute  V attention  dontjejuis  capable, 
«  ne  m'en  offre  que  trente  deux  de  cette  efpece.-H  m'a  paru  que  lesdic- 
«  tionaires  confondent  quelquefois  des  Adverbes  &  meme  des  Conjonclions 
«  avec  des  Prepofitions—Je  ne  me  fuis  jamais  permis  de  ne  nen  avancer 
«  fans  avoir  fait  un  exavun  profond  fc?  rigoreux ;  me  fervant  toujour*  de 
«  l'analyfe  &  ties  regies  de  la  plus  exafte  Logique  pour  reioudre  mes  douto, 
«  &  tacher  de  prendre  la  parti  le  plus  vrai.  Je  ne  diffimukrai  pourtcwt  fas, 
«  que  mes  Jcrupules  ont  ete  frequents  :  mais  ma  difcuffion  a  ete  attentive, 
«  mon  travail  opiniatrc."  Vtais  Principes,  Ddc.  xi. 

Q  q  to? 
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fame  language.  Nor  has'  any  one  author  attributed  the 
fame  number  to  any  two  different  languages. 

Now  this  difcordance  has  by  no  means  proceeded  from 
any  careleffnefs  or  want  of  diligence  in  Grammatifts  or 
Lexicographers:  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  fault  lies  with 
the  Philofophers  :  for  though  they  have  pretended  to  teach 
others,  they  have  none  of  them  known  themfelves  what 
the  nature  of  a  Prepofition  is.    And  how  is  it  poffible  that 
Grammarians  fhould  agree,  what  words  ought  or  ought 
not  to  be  referred  to  a  clafs  which  was  not  itfelf  afcertained. 
Yet  had  any  of  the  definitions  or  accounts  yet  given  of  the 
Prepofition  and  of  language  been  juft,  two  confequences 
would  immediately  have  followed  ;  viz.  That  all  men  would 
have  certainly  known  the  precife  number  of  Prepofitions  ; 
and  (unlefs  Things,  or  the  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
were  different  in  different  ages  and  climates)  their  number 
in  all  languages  muft  have  been  always  the  fame. 

B. 

You  mean  then  now  at  laft,  I  fuppofe,  to  fix  the  number 
of  real  Prepofitions  in  our  own,  and  therefore  in  all  other 
languages. 


H.  Very 
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.     .  .  . .    ■  :  H.-  ...... 

Very  far  from  it.  I  mean  on  the  contrary  to  account 
for  their  variety.  And  I  will  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that,  of  different  languages,  the  leaft  corrupt  will 
have  the  feweft  Prepofitions :  and,  in  the  fame  language, 
the  beft  etymologifts  will  acknowledge  the  feweft.  And  (if 
you  are  not  already  aware  of  it)  I  hope  the  reafon  of  the 
nale  will  appear  in  the  fequel. 

There  is  not,  for  inftance,  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  a  pre- 
pofition  in  any  language,  anfwering  directly  to  the  French 
prepofition  chez  *.  Yet  does  it  by  no  means  follow,  that 
the  modern  French  do  therefore  employ  any  operation  of 
the  mind,  or  put  their  minds  into  any  pofture  different 
from  their  anceftors  or  from  other  nations ;  but  only  that 


*  In  the  fame  manner  Temoin  and  Moycnnant  are  prepofitions  peculiar  alfo 
to  the  French,  but  which  require  no  explanation :  becaufe  the  Subftantroc 
Temoin,  and  the  Participle  Moyennant,  are'  not  confined  to  their  prepofitive 
employment  alone  (or,  as  in  the  Latin  it  is  termed,  put  abfolutely),  but  are 
ufed  upon  all  other  common  occafions  where  thofe  denominations  are  wanted  ; 
and  their  fignification  is  therefore  evident.  Moieninc  was  antiently  ufed  in 
Englifh.— <c  At  whofe  inftigacion  and  Hiring  I  (Robert  Copland)  have  me 
"  applied,  Moiening  the  helpe  of  God,  to  reduce  and  tranfiate  it."  (See 
Ames's  Hijlory  of  Printing  ;  or  fee  Percy's  Reliques,  Vol.  II.  p.  273.)  Had 
the  ufe  of  this  word  continued  in  our  language,  it  would  certainly  hate  been 
ranked  amongft  the  prepofitions;  and  we  mould  confequendy  have  been 
confidered  as  exerting  one  operation  of  the  mind  more  than  we  do  at  prelent. 

q  q  2  there 
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there  happens  not  to  be  in  any  other  language  a  fimilar 
corruption  of  fome  word  correfponding  precifely  with  chez. 
Which  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  fubftantive 
cas a       in  the  fame  manner  as  Cbofe  is  from  Cqfaz  or  as 

Chevaly 


*  Though  the  bulk  of  the  French  language  is  manifeftly  a  corrupt  deri- 
vation from  the  Italian,  yet,  as  Scaliger  obferved  of  the  Romans — "  Aliqui 
"  autem,  inter  quos  Varro,  etiam  maligne  eruerunt  omnia  e  Latinis,  Gras- 
"  cifque  fuas  origines  invidere  :"  So  have  the  French,  in  all  former  times, 
Ihewn  a  narrow  jealoufy  and  envy  towards  Italy,  its  authors,  and  language  : 
to  which  however  they  originally  owe  every  thing  valuable  which  they  pof- 
fefs.  From  this  fpirit  Henri  Eftiene, '  De  lafrecellence  du  langage  Francois, 
(a  book  of  ill-founded  vanity,  blind  prejudice  and  partiality)  aiTerts  that 
the  Italians  have  taken — "  la  bande  des  mots  qu'on  appelle  indeclinables  \ 
"  comme  font  Adverbes,  Conjontlions,  &  autres  particules"  from  the  French: 
and  amongft  others  he  mentions,  fe,  fe  non,  che,  ma,  and  Senza.  But  I 
lhall  hereafter  have  occafion  to  ftiew  clearly  the  injuftice  of  Henry  Eftiene 
to  the  Italian  language,  when  I  come  to  compare  the  refpective  advantages 
and  difadvantages  of  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  and  whence  they 
flow.  In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  oifer  a  general 
rule,  by  which  (when  applicable)  all  etymological  difputants  ought  to  be 
determined,  whether  fuch  determination  be  favourable  or  adverfe  to  their 
national  vanity  and  prejudice.  Viz.  TJiat  where  different  languages  ufe  the 
lame  or  a  fimilar  particle,  that  language  ought  to  be  confidered  as  its  legi- 
timate parent,  in  which  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  can  be  found,  and 
where  its  ufe  is  as  common  and  familiar  as  that  of  any  other  verbs  and  fub- 
ftantives. 

A  mo  e  modern  author  (and  therefore  lefs  excufable)  Bergier,  Elevens 
jrimitifs  des  Ungues ,  having  firft  abfurdly  imagined  what  is  contradicted  by- 
all  experience,  viz. — "  A  mefure  que  les  langues  fe  font  eloignees  de  leur 
"  Source  primitive,  ks  mots  ont  recu  de  nouveaux  accroiifements :  plus  elles 
9  u  ont 
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Cbeval,  cbetmfe,  cheminy  chetif,  chevreuil,  cber,  chenuy  chieny 
toucher^  &c.  are  corrupted  from  Cavallo,  camifcia,  caminoy 
cattivoy  cavriuoloy  caro,  canutOy  cane,  toccarey  &c. 

If 


oat  ete  cultivees  plus  elles  fe  font  allongees.  On  ne  leur  a  donne  de  l'agre- 
ment,  de  la  cadence,  de  f  harmonie  qu'aux  depens  de  leur  brievete  :" — 
Proceeds  to  this  confequence, — "  Les  Romains  ne  nous  ont  pas  communi- 
"  que  les  termes  fimples,,  les  liaifons  du  difcours :  la  plupart  de  ces  termes 
"  font  -plus  courts  en  Francois  qu'en  Latin,  &  les  Gaulois  s'en  fervoient 
K  avant  que  de  connoitre  l'ltalie  ou  fes  habitants." — And  then  to  fhew  more 
ftrongly  the  fpirit  which  animates  him  (a  fpirit  unworthy  of  letters  and 
hoftile  to  the  inveftigation  of  truth),  adds — "  Sommes  nous  fuffifament  in- 
cc  ftruits,  lorfque  nous  avons  appris  de  nos  Etymologiftes,  que  tel  mot 
"  Francois  eft  emprunte  du  Latin,  tel  autre  du  Grec,  celui-ci  de  1'Efpagnol, 
«  celui-la  du  Teuton  ou  de  l'Allemand  ?  Mais  les  Latins  ou  les  Allemands 
ct  de  qui  l'ont  ils  recu  I  Ne  femble-/-il  pas  que  nos  ayeux  ne  fubfiftoient 
"  que  des  emprunts,  tandifque  les  autres  peuples  eftoient  riches  de  leur 
"  propre  fondx  ?  Je  ne  puis  Jouffirir  qu'on  nous  envcie  mendier  ailleurs,  tan- 
"  difque  nous  l'avons  chez  nous." 

Perhaps  there  was  fome thing  of  this  jealoufy  in  Menage,  when  (not  being 
able  to  agree  with  Sylvius,  that  chez  mould  be  written  Sus  or  Sur)  he 
aflerts  that — "  chez  vient  de  apud  d'ou  les  Italiens  ont  fait  apo,  &  les 
"  Efpagnols  cabe  en  prepofant  comme  nous  un  c." 

Mr.  de  Broffes  however,  fuperior  to  all  little  prejudices,  fays— "  On  voit 
"  bien  que  chez  eft  une  traduction  de  V  Italien  casa,  &  que  quand  on  dit 
"  chez  vous,  c'eft  comme  fi  Ton  difoit  casa  voi  (maison  de  vous.)  Et 
"  encore  ce  dernier  mot  eft  plutot  dans  notre  langue  une  adverse  qu'une 
"  farlicule  ;  ainfi  que  beaucoup  d'autres  dont  1'origine  devient  plus  facile  a 
«  reconnoitre.  Mais  quand  ce  font  de  purcs  Parliadcs,  il  eft  mal  aise  de 
<f  retrouver  la  premiere  caufe  de  leur  formation  .;  qui  fans  doute  a  fouvent 
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If  the  ingenious  Abbe  Girard  had  known  what  chezt, 
really  was,  he  would  not  have  faid  (vrais  principes,  D'i'c.  1 1.) 
«  CHEZ  a  pour  fon  partage  particulicr  une  idee  d'habitation,. 
a  foit  comme  patrie,  foit  comme  fimple  demeure  domefti- 
«  que."    But  he  would  have  faid  chez  is  merely  a  cor- 
ruption of  casa,  and  has  all  the  fame  meaning  in  French, 
which  casa  has  in  Italian  *  :  and  that  is  fomething  more 
than  patrie  or  demeure  domejlique ;  viz. — Race,  Family, 
Nation,  Se&,  Sec.    [«  Ancien  patron  de  la  case,"  fays 
M.  de  Buffy  Rabutin  in  his  Memoirs.  Tom.  i.  pag.  175.] 
Neither  again  would  he  have  faid—"  II  s'agit  ici  de  la  per- 
tf  ££e  arbitraire  &  precipitce  :  comme  je  l'ai  remarque  en  parlantde  petites 
«  expreffions  conjonclives,  qui  ne  fervent  qu'a  former  la  liaifon  du  difcours." 
Formation  mechanique  des  langues,  Tom.  %  Chap.  14.  Art.  254. 
The  French  Law  Term  Cheze,  which  has  caufed  to  that  people  fo  much 
litigation,  and  to  their  lawyers  fo  much  controverfy  (and  which  fbme  of 
their  authors  would  have  written  Chefne,  becaufe  they  fuppofed  the  land  to 
have  been  formerly  meafured  with  a  Chain  5  and  others  would  havs  written 
clone  parce-que  1'aine  choifit)  is  derived  in  like  manner  from  casa,  and 
means  no  more  than  what  we  in  Englifh  call  the  Home-Jlead  or  Home-flail, 
whofe  extent  is,  of  courfe,  variable ;  but  ought  in  reafon  to  go  with  the  houfe. 

If  therefore  the  French  Etymologifts  thus  ftumbled  at  cheze,  it  is  no 
wonder  they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  chez,  whofe  corruption  had  pro- 
ceeded one  ftep  farther. 

*  S.  Johnfon  (who  was  converfant  with  no  languages,  butEnglifli,  Latin, 
and  Greek)  under  the  word  at,  fays  hardily,  but  not  truly,  that—"  chez 
"  means  fometimes  application  to,' or  dependance  on." 

;  "  million 
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u  million  que  l'ufage  a  .  accord ee  a  quelques  prepofitions 
i<  d'en  regir  d'autres  en  certaines  occafions  :  c'eft,  a.  dire, 
"  de  ks  louffrir  dans  les  complemens  dont  elles  indiquent 
«  le  rapport;  comme — Je  viens  de  chez  vous."  He 
i  uld  have  feen  through  this  grammatical  myftery  of  one 
prepofition's  governing  another;  and  would  have  faid,  that 
de  may  be  prefixed  to  the  Subjiantive  chez  (id  eft,  casa)  in 
the  fame  manner  as.  to  any  other  fubftantive.  For, — "  Je 
"  viens  De  chez  vous"  is  no  other  than — Je  viens  de  casa 
a  vous:  or  (omitting  the  Segnacafo  #)  de  casa  vous;  or, 
de  ca  vous  t. 

But 


*  That  this  omiffion  of  the  Segnacafo  is  not  a  rtrained  fuppofition  of  my 
own,  we  have  the  authority  of  Henri  Eftiene  (De  la  precell.  du  king.  Fran, 
P.  178.) 

"  Qui  la  maifon  fon  voiftn  ardoir  voit, 
"  De  la  fienne  douter  fe  doit. 

"  Et  faut  noter— la  maifon  J 'on.  voifin— eftre  diet,  a  la  facon  ancienne;  au 
*'  lieu  de  dire — la  maifon  de  fon  voiftn." 

So  the  Diftion.  della  Crufca—"  casa.  Nome  dopo  di  cui  vien  lafciato 
"  talvolta  dagli  autori  per  proprieta  di  linguagio,  V Articoh  e  W  fegnacafo. 

"  Sen1  andarono  a  cafa  i  -prejlatori."  Boccac. 

f  "  Pourquoy  fi  fouvent  de  Diffylablcs  font  ils  (les  Italiens)  des  -  mono- 
i<  fyllables;  de  casa,  ca,  &c."  H.  Estiene.  Tie  la ■  precelL 

Dickon,  della  Crufca. — "  Ca,  accorciato  da  casa." 

xfi  Ji  .  So 
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But  thus  it  is  that  when  Grammar  comes  at  length  (for 
its  application  is  always  late)  to  be  applied  to  a  language ; 
fome  long  preceding  corruption  caufes  a  difficulty  :  igno- 
rance of  the  corruption  gives  rife  to  fome  ingenious  fyftem 
to  account  for  thefe  words  which  are  confidered  as  original 
and  not  corrupted.  Succeeding  ingenuity  and  heaps  of 
mifplaced  learning  increafe  the  difficulty,  and  make  the 
error  more  obftinate,  if  not  incurable. 

B. 

Do  you  acknowledge  the  prepofitlon  to  be  an  indeclinable 
word  ? 

H. 

No. 

B. 

Do  you  think  it  has  a  meaning  of  its  own  ? 


So  Menage. — ff  Ferrnato  Pufo  di  quefto  troncafnento  di  ca  per  casa, 
«  familiare  a  noftri  antichi. — Sarae  fimile  all'  uomo Javio,  il  quale  edifica  la  ca 
«  Juajoprala  pietra.  Vangel  di  San  matteo  volgare. — Vinegia,  nc  quaH 
"  paefifidice  ca  in  vece  di  casa."  Silvano  Rozzi.  Many  other  inftances 
are  alfo  given  from  Dantej  Boccacio.   Giovan  ViHani.  Franco  Sachetti,  &c. 

i 

H.  Yes 
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H. 

Yes  moft  certainly.  And  indeed,  if  prepofitions  had 
no  proper  meaning  of  their  own,  why  feveral  unmeaning 
prepofitions  *  ;  when  one  alone  rauft  have  anfwered  the 
purpofe  equally  ?  The  cypher,  which  has  no  value  of  itfelf, 
and  only  ferves  (if  I  may  ufe  the  language  of  Gramma- 
rians) to  connote  and  confignify,  and  to  change  the  value  of 
the  figures,  is  not  feveral  and  various,  but  uniformly  one 
and  the  fame, 


B. 

I  gueffed  as  much  whilft  you  were  talking  of  Con- 
junftions ;  and  fuppofed  that  you  intended  to  account  for 
them,  both,  in  the  fame  manner  t. 

H.  You- 


*  Speaking  of  Prepofitions,  Cour  de  Gebelin  fays,  Gram.  Univerf.  page 
238..  "  Mais  comment  des  mots  pareils  qui  femblent  ne  rien  peindre,  ne 
"  rien  dire,  dont  l'Origine  eft  inconnue,  &  qui  ne  tiennent  en  apparence  a 
"  aucune  famille,  peuvent  ils  amener  l'harmonie  &  la  clarte  dans  les 
«  tableaux  de  la  parole  &  devenir  fi  neceflaires,  que  .fans  eux  le  langage 
"  n'offriroit  que  des  peintures  imparfaites  ?  Comment  ces  mots  peuvent  ils 
"  produire  de  fi  grands  effets  &  repandre-  dans  le  difcours  tant  de  chaleur, 
«  tant  de  finefTe  ?" 

*  In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Dunning,  publifiied  In  the  year  1778,  I  afferted  in 

a  note  (page  13)  that—"  There  is  not,  nor  is  it  poflible  there  fhould  be, 

a  word  in  any  language,  which  has  not  a  compleat  meaning  and  fignili- 

r  r  "  cation. 
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H. 

You  were  not  miftaken,  Sir.  For  though  Voffius  and 
others  have  concurred  with  the  cenfure  which  Prifcian 
panes  on  the  Stoics  for  claffing  Prepofitions  and  Conjunc- 
tions, Sec.  together  under  one  head;  yet  in  truth  they  are 
both  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  fame  way. 

"  cation  even  when  taken  by  itfelf.  Adjectives,  Prepojitions,  Adverbs,  &c. 
"  have  all  compleat,  feparate  meanings,  not  difficult  to  be  difcovered." 

Having  in  that  letter  explained  the  unmeaning  conjunctions,  with  which 
alone  I  had  at  that  time  any  perjonal  concern  j  and  not  forefeeing  that  the 
equally  unmeaning  Prepofitions  were  afterwards  by  a  lolemn  decifion  {but 
without  explanation)  to  be  determined  more  certain  than  certainty  I  was 
contented  by  that  note  to  fet  other  perfons  who  might  be  more  capable  and 
more  at  leifure  than  myfelf,  upon  an  enquiry  into  the  fubjedt. : .  being  very 
indifferent  from  whofe  hand  the  explanation  might  come  to  the  public.  I 
muft  acknowledge  myfelf  a  little  difappointed,  that  in  eight  years  time,  no 
perfon  whatever  has  purfued  the  inquiry ;  although  the  fuccefs  I  had  had  with 
the  Conjunctions  might  reafonably  have  encouraged,  as  it  much  facilitated, 
the  fearch.  But  though  all  men  (as  far  as  I  can  learn)  have  admitted  my 
particular  proofs  concerning  the  Conjunctions,  none  have  been  inclined  (as 
I  wifhed  they  might  be)  to  pufh  the  principle  of  my  reafoning  farther,  and 
apply  it  to  the  other  Particles.  The  ingenious  author  of  Effays  Hiftorical  and 
Moral,  publifhed  in  1785,  fays,  (page  125) — "  Poffibly  Prepofitions  were, 
"  at  firft,  fhort  interjettional  words,  fuch  as  our  carters  and  fhepherds  make 
"  ufe  of  to  their  cattle,  to  denote  the  relations  of  place.  Or  perhaps  a 
"  more  fkilful  Linguift  and  antiquarian  may  be  able  to*  trace  them  from 
"  other  words,  as  the  Conjunctions  have  been  traced  by  the  author  above 
"  mentioned." — It  is  therefore  manifeft,  that  the  principle  of  my  reafoning 
was  either  not  fufficiently  opened  by  me,  or  has  not  taken  fufficient  hold  of 
the  minds  of  others  j  and  that  it  is  necefiary  ftill  farther  to  apply  it  to  the 
other  Particles, 

The 
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The  Prepofitions  as  well  as  the  Conjunctions  are  to  be 
found  amongft  the  other  Parts  of  Speech.  The  fame  fort 
of  corruption,  from  the  fame  caufe,  has  difguifed  both  : 
and  ignorance  of  their  true  origin  has  betrayed  Gramma- 
rians and  Philofophers  into  the  myfterious  and  contra- 
dictory language  which  they  have  held  concerning  them. 
And  it  is  really  entertaining,  to  obferve  the  various  fhifts 
ufed  by  thofe  who  were  too  fharp-witted  and  too  ingenuous 
to  repeat  the  unfatisfactory  accounts  of  thefe  Prepofitions, 
handed  down  by  others ;  and  yet  not  ingenuous  enough  to 
acknowledge  their  own  total  ignorance  on  the  fubjecl:. 

The  Grammarian  fays,  it  is  none  of  his  bufinefs ;  but 
that  it  belongs  to  the  philofopher:  and  for  that  reafon 
only  he  omits  giving  an  account  of  them.  Whilft  the 
Philofopher  avails  himfelf  of  his  dignity ;  and,  when  he 
meets  with  a  ftubborn  difficulty  which  he  cannot  unravel, 
(and  only  then),  difdains  to  be  employed  about  Words: 
although  they  are  the  neceffary  channel  through  which  his 
moft  precious  liquors  mufl  flow. 

«  Grammatico  fatis  eft,  fays  Sanctius,  fi  tres  has  partes 
"  pofter iores  (fcil.  Adverbia,  Prapofitiones,  Conjunction  es9 
"  vocet  Particulas  indeclinabiles ;  8c  functus  erit  officio 
"  perfe&i  grammatici. — Significationes  enumerare,  magis 

r  r  2  "  Philofophi 
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"  Philofophi  eft  quam  Grammatici :    quia  grammatici 

"  munus  non  eft,  tefte  Varrone,  vocum  fignificationes  in- 

"  dagare,  fed  earum  ufum.    Propterea  nos  in  arte  haec 

"  pnetermiffimus." 

Mr.  Locke  complains  of  the  neglect  of  others  in  this 
particular :  denies  it  to  be  his  bufinefs  "  to  examine  them 
"  in  their  full  latitude :"  and  declares  that  he  "  intends 
"  not  here,  a  full  explication  of  them."  Like  Scaliger — 
Non  in  animo  eft. — And  this  ferves  him  as  an  apology  for 
not  examining  them  at  all  in  any  latitude ;  and  for  giving 
no  explication  of  them  whatever  in  any  place. 

The  Author  of  the  Port  Royal  philofophical  grammar, 
faves  himfelf  by  an  Alnlojl.  "  Ce  font  prefque  les  memes 
"  rapports  dans  toutes  les  langues,  qui  font  marques  par 
"  les  Prepofitions."  And  therefore  he  will  content  him- 
felf to  mention  fome  of  the  principal  French  Prepofitions, 
without  obliging  himfelf  to  fix  their  exact  number.  And 
as  Sanclius  had  his  reafon  for  turning  the  bufinefs  over  to 
a  philofophical  grammar,  whilft  he  was  treating  of  a  par- 
ticular language  :  fo  this  author,  who  was  writing  a  general 
grammar,  had  his  reafon  for  leaving  it  to  thofe  who  wrote 
particular  grammars. — "  C'eft  pourquoi  je  me  contenterai 

"  de 
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«  tie  rapporter  ici  les  principaux  de  ceux  qui  font  marques 

"  par  les    prepofitions  de  la  Langue  Francoife;  fans 

"  m'obliger  a  en  faire  un  denombrement  exact,  comme  il 

"  feroit  neceffaire  pour  une  Grammaire  particuliere." 

M.  L'Abbe  de  Condillac's  method  is  moft  conveniently- 
cavalier,  and  perfectly  adapted  to  a  writer  of  his  defcrip- 
tion. — "  Je  me  bornerai  a.  vous  en  donner  quelques 
"  exemples  :  car  vous  jugez  bien,  Monfeigneur,  que  je  ne 
"  me  propofe  pas  d'analyfer  les  acceptions  de  toutes  les  pre*- 
"  pofitions."  And  again,  concludes — "  En  voila.  affez, 
"  Monfeigneur  * !" 

Even  the  learned  Prefident  de  Broffes,  in  his  excellent 
treatife  De  la  formation  mechanique  des  Langues,  is  com- 
pelled to  evade  the  inquiry.  "  L'accroiffement  en  tete 
"  des  mots  y  amene  une  quantite  fort  variee  d'idees  ac- 
"  ceffoires.    G'eft  un  effet  commun  des  Prepofitions  ;  qui 


*  In  the  fame  manner  he  fkips  over  all  forts  of  difficulty  with  die  Con- 
junctions. 

«  Mais,  Monfeigneur,  il  eft  inutile  de  faire  l'enumeration  de  toutes  les 
"  conjondtions."— "  Je  ne  crois  pas,  Monfeigneur,  qu'il  y  ait  Hen  de  plus 
"  a  remarquer  fur  les  conjon&ions." 

Partie  II.  Chap.  23. 

"  pourroit 
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«  pourroit  fournir  la  matiere  d'un  chapitre  tres-philofo- 
«  phique  fur  leurs  caufes,  leurs  racines,  leur  rorce,  leur 
«  efFet,  leurs  fignifications,  leur  varietes.  Je  ne  ferai  que 
"  toucher  cette  matiere  en  fort  peu  de  mots  dans  un 
"  exemple  que  je  donnerai,  &  Jeulement  pour  mettre  fur 
"  les  votes."" 

Tom.  Ih  Chap.  n.  Art.  198. 

The  laborious  and  judicious  R.  Johnfon,  includes  in  one 

page  of  his  National  Grammar  all  that  he  has  to  offer  on 

the  Adverb,  Conjunftion,  and  Prepojition  :  and  concludes 

with  faying — Ci  And  here,  if  I  would  fhew  the  reader  the 

"  defe&ivenefs  of  this  Grammar  (Lilly's)  in  the  account 

«  it  gives  of  the  ufe  of  the  Prepofitions,  it  would  make  a 

u  little  volume. 

«  Sed  nos  immenfum  fpatio  confecimus  sequor, 
f(  Et  jam  tempus  Equiim  fumantia  folvere  colla*." 

Our  countryman  Wilkins,  who  is  fairer  and  more  intel- 
ligent than  any  of  them,  does  not  deny  that  it  falls  pro- 

*  And  in  his  No&es  Nottinghamica  he  fays — "  Prsepofitionum  Con- 
"  ftrudlio— 

"  We  are  come  now  to  the  moft  curious  part  of  all  grammar,  and 
"  which,  if  it  were  truly  ftated,  would  at  once  inftruft,  and  entertain  the 
<c  reader  with  a  furprizing  delight." 

And  there  he  leaves  it, 

perly 
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perly  within  his  province;  but  faves  himfelf  by  feletting 
fuch  as  he  conceives  fufficient.  Speaking  of  Particles,  he 
fays,  (Part  3.' Chap.  2.) — A1  The  words  of  this  kind  are 
«  exceeding  numerous  and  equivocal  in  all  languages,  and 
"  add  much  to  the  difficulty  of  learning  them.  It  being 
"  a  very  hard  matter  to  eftablifh  the  juft  number  of  fuch 
"  as  in  all  kinds  are  necelfary  *,  and  to  fix  to  them  their 
"  proper  fignifications  :  which  yet  ought  to  be  done  in  a 
"  philofophical  grammar.  I  fliall  in  this  EfTay  feleSl  out  of 
"  inftituted  languages,  fuch  of  the  feveral  forts  as  I  con- 
"  ceive  Jufficient  for  this  purpofe." 

The  learned  Alexander  Gil  employs  the  denomination 
Conjignificativa ;  which  is  more  comprehenfive  than  Par- 
ticle,  but  not  more  explanatory. 

"   DE  CONSIGNIFICATIVIS. 

"  Vox  confignificativa  Articulos  comprehendit,  Adverbia 
"  item,  GonjunSlioneS)  Prapojitiones,  InterjeBiones.  Et  quia 
"  in  his  invariabilibus  nihil  difficultatis  eft,  praeter  ipfam 


*  No  wonder  that  Wilkins  found  it  fo  hard  to  fix  the  number  which  was 
necefiary,  fince  their  number  in  every  language  depends  merely  upon  how 
many  of  the  moft  common  words  fhall  become  obfolete  or  corrupted.  This 
being  mere  matter  of  particular  faft  and  of  accident,  can  have  no  place  in 
general  or,philofophical  grammar. 

-2  "  vocum 
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«  vocum  cognitionem,  claffes  enim  eaedem  font,  ut  ufus 
«  idem  qui  Latins,  et  aliis  Unguis,  ad  Lexicographos 
"  harnm  rerum  ftudiofum  leclorem  ablegabo." 

Logonomia  Anglica.  Pag.  67,  68. 

Doftor  Wallis,  after  Gil's  example,  fays — «  Adverbia 
it  eandem  fortiuntur  naturam  apud  nos  quam  apud  Latinos, 
«  aliafque  gentes.  Conjun&iones  item  eundem  habent 
a  ufum  quern  apud  Latinos,  aliofque.  Praepofitiones 
tt  etiam  eandem  fortiuntur  naturam,  quam  aliis  Unguis. 
«  Si  quis  tamen  harum  aliquot  voces  potius  adverbia  efTe 
«  dicat ;  aut  etiam  ex  adverbiis  aliquot  ad  conjun&ionuni 
"  clalfem  referre  malit :  non  tanti  eft  ut  hac  de  re  quis 
«  contendat ;  cum,  8c  apud  Latinos,  eadem  non  raro  vox 
"  nunc  pro  adverbio,  nunc  pro  confun£tione  cenfenda  eft. 
"  Neque  aliquod  grave  detrimentum  pateremur,  fi  tarn  ad- 
«  verbia  quam  conjunaiones  8c  interjedtiones,  ad  eandem 
«  claffem  redigerentur.  Eft  quidem  nonnihil  difcriminih 
"  fed  leviufculum."    Cap.  xii-i. 

Greenwood  ramly  ventures  a  little  farther  than  any  other 
perfon;  and  upon  Mr.  Locke's  authority,  acknowledging 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  what  other  grammarians  had 
neglected,  fays — 
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"  I  am  fenfible  that  what  I  have  here  done" — (and  he 
has  done  nothing) — "  is  flight  and  fuperficial  to  what  may 
"  and  ought  to  be  done ;  but  if  this  fliall  meet  with  any 
"  encouragement,  I  may  be  excited  to  make  farther  im- 
"  provements  in  thefe  matters,  by  taking  more  pains  to 
"  obferve  nicely  the  feveral  poftures  of  the  mind  in  dif- 
«  courfe  ».* 

Now  Greenwood's  grammar  did  actually  meet  with  very 
great  and  extraordinary  encouragement ;  and  went  through 
feveral  editions  fpeedily  during  the  author's  life ;  but  he 
never  fulfilled  his  promife :  nor  indeed  is  there  any  thing 
about  him,  to  incline  us  to  believe  that  he  was  a  fit  perfon 
for  fuch  an  undertaking. 

But  not  to  multiply  quotations-  without  end  (in  which 
you  are  much  better  verfed  than  I  am)  you  know  that  all 
philofophers,  philologers  and  grammarians,  who  have 
owned  a  diflatisfaition  in  the  accounts  already  given  of  the 
Particles,  have  yet,  for  fome  fhufning  reafon  or  other,  all 


'*  In  the  fame  manner  Greenwood  flips  the  Conjunctions.  u  But  this 
"  fliall  fuffice  for  the  Conjunctions,  fince  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  go 
c<  through  all  the  divifions  of  them ;  and  /  may  Jom  other  time  explain 
fC  them  more  largely  and  accurately." 

S  s  defired 


( 
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defired  to  be  excufed  from  giving  a  fatisfaftory  account 
themfelves. 

B. 

But  why  not  concur  with  M.  M.  de  Port  Royal,  and  the 
Prefident  de  Broffes  ?  They  are  free  from  the  contradiction 
and  inconfiftency  of  Mr.  Harris's  account  of  the  Prepofi- 
tions.  For  they  acknowledge  them  to  have  a  fignification. 
— "  On  a  eu  recours,  fay  the  former,  dans  toutes  les 
"  langues  a  une  autre  invention ;  qui  a  ete  ttinventer  de 
"  petit s  mots  pour  etre  mis  avant  les  noms ;  ce  qui  les  a 
"  fait  appeller  Prepofitions." 

And  M.  de  BrofTes,  with  great  ingenuoufnefs  tells  us, 
(Traite  de  la  formation  mechanique  des  langues,  Tom.  i. 
Chap.  xi.  Art.  198.) — "  Chacune  des  Prepofitions  a  fon 
"  fens  propre,  mais  qu'on  applique  a  beaucoup  d'autres 
"  fens  par  extenfion  &:  par  approximation.  Elles  font  des 
"  formules  abregees,  dont  l'ufage  eft  le  plus  frappant  8c  le 
"  plus  commode  dans  toutes  les  langues  pour  circonftancier 
"  les  idees :  elle  font  d'elles-memes  Racines  primitives ; 
"  mais  je  n^ai  pas  trouve  qifil  fut  pqffibk  d^ajjigner  la  caufe 
"  de  leur  origine :  tellement  que  j'en  crois  la  formation 
"  purement  arbitraire.  Je  penfe  de  merae  des  Particules, 
*'  des  Articles,  des  Pronoms,  des  Relatifs,  des  Conjonclions ; 

«  en 
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«  en  un  mot,  de  tous  les  monofyllabes  fi  frequens  qu'on 
"  emploic  pour  Her  les  paroles  d'un  difcours,  cn  former 
«  nne  phrafe  conftruite,  Sz  lui  dormer  un  fens  determine 
«  pour  ceux  qui  l'entendent.    Car  ce  n'eft  qu'en  faveur  dc 
"  ceux  qui  ecoutent  qu'on  introduit  cet  appareil  de  tant  de 
«  conjonaions.    Un  homme  feul  au  monde  ne  parleroit 
"  que  p^eu  ou  point.     II  n'auroit  befoin  d'aucune  de  ces 
"  conjonaions  pour  former  fa  phrafe  mentale.     Les  feuls 
"  termes  principaux  lui  fufhroient ;  parcequ'il  en  a  dans 
"  l'efprit  la  perception  circonftanciee,  &  qu'il  fcait  affez 
"  fous  quel  afped'  il  les  emploie.    II  n'en  eft  pas  de  meme, 
"  lorfqu'il  faut  exprimer  la  phrafe  au  dehors.     Un  tas  de 
"  mots  holes  ne  feront  non  plus  une  phrafe  pour  l'audi- 
tt  teur,  qu'un  tas  de  pierres  toutes  taillees  ne  feroient  une 
"  maifon,  fi  on  ne  les  arrangeoit  dans  leur  ordre,  Sc  fi  on 
»  ne  les  lioit  pas  du  fable  &  de  la  chaux.     L'appret  de 
«  cette  efpece  eft  tres-preffe  pour  un  homme  qui  veut  fe 
"  faire  entendre.    Cependant  la  nature,  les  images,  l'imi- 
"  tation,  l'onomatopee,  tout  lui  manque  ici :  car  il  n'eft  pas 
"  queftion  de  peindre  &:  dc  nommcr  aucun  objet  reel;  mais 
«  feulement  de  donner  a  entendre  de  petites.combinaifons 
<>  mentales,  ab/lraites,  &  vogues.    Alois  l'homme  aura  ufe 
"  pour  conjonaions  des  premiers  fons  brefs  &  vagues  qui 
«  lui  venoient  a  la  bouche.    L'habitude  en  aura  luentot 

.    s  s  2  «  fait 
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«  fait  connoitre  la  force  8c  I'emploL  Ces  petits  fignes  de 
"  Uafon  foot  relies  en  grand  nombre  dans  chaque  langue, 
"  ou  Ton  peut  lcs  confiderer  comme  fons  radicaux ;  8c  ils 
«  y  ont  en  efFet  leurs  derives." 

And  again  (Art.  254.)  "  J'ai  fait  voir  combien  il  etoit 

"  difficile  de  trouver  le  premier  germe  radical  des  Parti- 

"  cules  conjonctives  du  difconrs.    Leur  examen  m'a  fait 

"  pencher  a  croire  qu'elles  etoient  pour  la  plupart  arbi- 

«  tr aires ;  8c  que  le  prompt  8c  prodigieux  befoin  qu'on  en. 

"  a  pour  s'enoncer,  ayant  force  les  hommes  de  chaque 

"  pays  a.  prendre  le  premier  monofyllabe  ou  gefte  vocal 

"  indetermine  qui  lui  venoit  a  la  bouche  dans  le  befoin 

"  preflant,  Pufage  reitere  en  avoit  determine  Phabitude 

"  fignificative.    II  n'eft  guere  plus  aife  d'afligner  la  pre- 

«  miere  origine  de  Prepojitions,  quoiqu'un  peu  plus  com- 

*<  pofees  que  les  fimples  particules  conjondives." 

And  again  (Art.  274.)  "  On  auroit  a.  parler  auffi  de  la 
"  caufe  des  difFerentes  terminaifons  dans  les  langues,  de  la 
"  fignification  des  prepofitions,  de  leur  variete  a  cet  egard  r 
u  car  les  memes  ont  plufieurs  fens  tres-differents.  C'eft 
'*  une  matiere  extremement  vafte  8c  tres-philofophique." 


H..  Meflieurs 
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Meflieurs  de  Port-Royal  and  M.  de  Broffes  deferve  for 
ever  to  be  mentioned  with  refpe£t  and  gratitude ;  but,  upon 
this  occafion,  I  muft  anfwer  them  in  the  words  of  Mer. 
Cafaubon  {de  lingua  Hebraicd) — "  Perfuadeant  fortaffe 
«  illis ;  qui  de  verbis  fingulis,  etiam  vulgatiffimis,  a  phi- 
«  lofophis,  priufquam  imponerentur,  itum  in  confilium 
«  cedunt.  Nos,  qui  de  verborum  origine  longe  aliter 
«  opinamur,  plane  pro  fabula  habemus." 

Language,  it  is  true,  is  an  Art,  and  a  glorious  one; 
whofe  influence  extends  over  all  the  others,  and  in  which 
finally  all  fcience  whatever  muft  centre.  But  an  art 
fpringing  from  neceffity,  and  originally  invented  by  artlefs 
men;  who  did  not  fit  down  like  philofophers  to  invent 
«  de  petits  mots  pour  etre  mis  avant  les  noms?  nor  yet  did 
they  take  for  this  purpofe  "-  des  premiers  Jons  brefs  6§f 
"  vagues  qui  leur  venoient  a  la  bouche  *  :.  but  they  took 

fuch 


*  It  will  feem  the  more  extraordinary  that  M.  de  Broffes  mould  entertain 
this  opinion  of  the  Particles,  when  we  remember  what  he  truly  fays  of 
Proper  names.—"  Tous  les  mots  formant  les  noms  propres  ou  appellatifs 
"  des  peri'onnes,  ont  en  quelque  langage  que  ce.  foit,  ainfi  que  les  mots  for- 
«  mants  les  noms  des  chofes,  une  origine  certaine,  une  fignification  deter- 
«  minee,  une  etymobgie  veritable.  lis  n'ont  pas,  plus  que  les  autres  mots, 
'■'  ete  impofcs  fins  caufe,  ni  fabriques  au  hafard,  feulement  pour  produne 


un . 
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fuch  and  the  fame  (whether  great  or  fmall,  whether  mono- 
fyllable  or  polyfyllable,  without  diftindtion)  as  they  em- 
ployed upon  other  occafions  to  mention  the  lame  real  ob- 
jects. For  Prepofitions  alio  are  the  names  of  real  objeSts. 
And  thefe  petit s  mots,  happen  in  this  cafe  to  be  fo,  merely 
from  their  repeated  corruption,  owing  to  their  frequent, 
long-continued,  and  perpetual  ufe. 

B. 

You  affert  then  that  what  we  call  Prepq/itions,  and 
diftinguifh  as  a  feparate  part  of  fpeech,  are  not  a  fpecies 
of  words  efTentially  or  in  any  manner  different  from  the 
other  parts :  that  they  are  not  "  little  words  invented  to 
"  put  before  nouns,  and  to  'which  all  languages  have  had  re- 
"  courfe :"  but  that  they  are  in  fact  either  Nouns  or  Verbs. 
And  that  (like  the  Conjunctions)  Prepofitions  are  only  words 
which  have  been  difguifed  by  corruption  ;  and  that  Ety- 
mology will  give  us  in  all  languages,  what  Philofophy  has 
attempted  in  vain.  And  yet  I  cannot  but  perceive  that 
fuch  words  as  Prepofitions,  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  dif- 
courfe. 

"  un  bruit  vague.  Cepefidant  comme  la  plupart  dc  ces  mots  ne  portent  a 
"  Poreille  de  ceux  qui  les  entendent  aucune  autre  fignification  que  de  de- 
"  figner  les  perfonnes  nominees ;  c'eft  fur  tout  a.  leur  egard  que  le  vulgaire 
"  eft  porte  a  croire  qu'ils  font  denues  de  fens  &  d'etymologie." 

.2  II.  \ 


ft 
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H. 

I  acknowledge  them  to  be  undoubtedly  neceffary.  For, 
as  the  neceffity  of  the  Article  (or  of  fome  equivalent  in- 
vention) follows  from  the  impoffibility  of  having  in  lan- 
guage a  diftinct  name  or  particular  term  for  each  particular 
individual  idea  *  ;  fo  does  the  neceffity  of  the  Prepojition 
(or  of  fome  equivalent  invention)  follow  from  the  impof- 
fibility of  having  in  language  a  diftincl  complex  term  for 
each  different  colleBion  of  ideas  which  we  may  have  occafion 
to  put  together  in  difcourfe.     The  addition  or  fubtra&ion 
of  any  one  idea  to  or  from  a  colle&ion,  makes  it  a  different 
colleaion  :  and  (if  there  were  degrees  of  impoffibility)  it 
is  ftill  more  impoffible  to  ufe  in  language  a  different  and 
diftintf:  complex  term  for  each  different  and  diftintf:  colleBion 
of  ideas,  than  it  is  to  ufe  a  diftincT:  particular  term  for  each 
particular  and  individual  idea.    To  fupply,  therefore,  the 
place  of  the  complex  terms  which  are  wanting  in  a  language, 
is  the  Prepofition  employed.     By  whofe  aid  complex  terms 
are  prevented  from  being  infinite  or  too  numerous,  and  are 
ufed  only  for  thofe  collections  of  ideas  which  we  have  moft 
frequently  occafion  to  mention  in  difcourfe..    And  this  end 
is  obtained  in  the  moft  fimple  manner  in  the  world.  For 
having  occafion  in  communication  to  mention  a  collection 


*  See  before,  Chap.  V. 
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of  ideas,  for  which  there  is  no  one  fingle  complex  term  in 
the  language,  we  either  take  that  complex  term  which  in- 
cludes the  greatefl  number,  though  not  All,  of  the  ideas 
we  would  communicate  ;  or  elfe  we  take  that  complex  term 
which  includes  All,  and  the  feweft  ideas  more  than  thofe 
we  would  communicate  :  and  then  by  the  help  of  the  Pre- 
pofition, we  either  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  one  cafe, 
or  retrench  the  fuperfluity  in  the  other. 

For  inftance, 

i .  "  A  Houfe  with  a  Party-wall? 
a.  "  A  Houfe  without  a  roof" 

In  the  firft  inftance,  the  complex  term  is  deficient :  The 
Prepofition  directs  to  add  what  is  wanting.    In  the  fecond, 
inftance,  the  complex  term  is  redundant :  The  Prepofition 
directs  to  take  away  what  is  fuperfluous. 

Now  confidering  it  only  in  this,  the  moft  fimple  light, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceflary,  in  either  cafe,  that  the  Prepofi- 
tion itfelf  fliould  have  a  meaning  of  its  own :  for  how 
could  we  otherwife  make  known  by  it  our  intention, 
whether  of  adding  to  or  retrenching  from,  the  deficient  or 
redundant  complex  term  we  have  employed  ? 


4 


If 
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If  to  one  of  our  modern  grammarians,  1  fhould  fay — 
e{  A  tloufe,  Join  ;" — He  would  afk  me — "  Join  what  ?" — 
But  he  would  not  contend  that  Join  is  an  indeclinable 
word,  and  has  no  meaning  of  it  own :  becaufe  he  knows 
that  it  is  the  Imperative  of  the  Verb,  the  other  parts  of 
which  are  frill  in  ufe ;  and  its  own  meaning  is  clear  to 
him,  though  the  fentence  is  not  compleated.  If,  inftead 
of  Join,  I  mould  fay  to  him,-—-"  A  Houfe  with  ;" — he- 
would  ftill  afk  the  fame  queftion,  "  With  what  But  if 
I  fhould  difcourfe  with  him  concerning  the  word  with,  he 
would  tell  me  that  it  was  a  Prepojition,  an  indeclinable  word, 
and  that  it  had  no  meaning  of  its  own,  but  only  a'  conno- 
tation or  confignification.  And  yet  it  would  be  evident  by 
his  queftion,  that  he  felt  it  had  a  meaning  of  its  own ; 
which  is  indeed  the  fame  as  join  *.  And  the  only  dif- 
ference 

*  With  is  alfo  fometimes  the  Imperative  of  pynSan.  To  be.  Mr. 
Tyrwhit,  in  his  Gloflary  {Art.  but)  has  obferved  truly,  that — "  by  and 
*'  with  are  often  fynonimous."' — They  are  always  fo,  when  with  is  the 
"  Imperative  of  pyp/San  :  for  by  is  the  Imperative  of  Beon.    To  he. 

He  has  alfo  in  his  Gloflary  {Art.  with)  faid  truly,  that — cc  With 
"  mefchance.  With  mifaventure.  With  forme.  5316.  7797.  6916.  4410. 
"  5890.  5922.  are  to  be  considered  as  parenthetical  curfes." — For  the 
literal  meaning  of  thofe  phrafes,  is  (not  God  yeve,  but) — be  mifchance,  be 
mifadventure,  be  forrow,  to  him  or  them  concerning  whom  thefe^vords  are 
fpoken.  But  Mr.  Tyrwhit  is  miftaken,  when  he  fuppofes — "  with  evil 
"  prefe.  £829.  With  barde  grace.  .7810.  with  fory  grace.  128 10." — to 

T  t  have 
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ference  between  the  two  words  with  and  join,  is,  that 
the  other  parts  of  the  verb  vkJ>An,  piSan,  to  join  (of  which 
with  is  the  imperative)  have  ceafed  to  be  employed  in  the 
language  *,     So  that  my  inftances  ftand  thus, 

i .  A  Houfe 


have  the  fame  meaning  :  for  in  thofe  three  inftances,  with  is  the  Imperative 
of  VI^AN  i  nor  is  any  parenthetical  curfe  or  wifti  contained  in  either  of 
thofe  inftances. 

As  with  means  join,  fo  the  correfondent  French  Prepofition,  avec, 
means— And  Have  that,  or  Have  that  alfo.  And  it  was  formerly  written 
Avecque,  i.  e.  Avezque.    So  Boileau,  Satire  i. 

«  Quittons  done  pour  jamais  une  ville  importune: 
"  Ou  Phonneur  eft  en  guerre  avecque  la  fortune." 

And  again,  Satire  5. 

«  Mais  qui  m'afturera,  qu'en  ce  longe  cercle  d'ans, 
"  A  leurs  fameux  epoux  vos  ayeules  fidelles 
"  Aux  douceurs  des  galands  furent  toujours  rebelles  ? 
«  Et  comment  f^avez-vous,  fi  quelqu'  audacieux 
"  N'a  point  interrompu  le  cours  de  vos  ayeux  ? 
"  Et  fi  leur  fang  tout  pur  avecque  leur  noblefle, 
"  Eft  paffe  jufqu'  a  vous  de  Lucrece  en  Lucrece." 

*  We  ftill  retain  in  Englilh  fpeech,  though  not  often  ufed  in  books,  the 
fubftantives  With  or  Withe,  Withers,  and  Wither-band. 

"  Me  thou  flialt  ufe  in  what  thoa  wilt,  and  doe  that  widi  a  flender  twift, 
"  that;none  can  doe  with  a  tough  With." 

Euphues  and  bis  England.    Pag.  136. 

«  They 
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1.  A  Houfe  Join  a  Party-wall. 
1.  A  Houfe  Be-out  a  roof. 


And  indeed  fo  far  has  always  been  plainly  perceived, 
that  with  and  without  are  directly  oppofite  and  contra- 
dictory. Wilkins,  without  knowing  what  the  words  really 
were,  has  yet  well  expreffed  their  meaning,  where  he  fays 
that  with  is  a  prepofition — "  relating  to  the  notion  of 
u  focial  or  circumftance  of  fociety  affirmed ;  and  that  with- 
"  out  is  a  prepofition  relating  to  the  fame  notion  of  focial > 
"  or  circumftance  of  fociety  denied."* 


"  They  had  arms  under  the  ftraw  in  the  boat ;  and  had  cut  the  Withes 
ff  that  held  the  oars  of  the  town-boats,  to  prevent  any  purfuit,  if  they 
"  mould  be  forced  to  fly."  Ludlow's  Memoirs.    Pag.  435. 

And  again,  pag.  437.  "  One  of  the  four  watermen  was  the  perfon  who 
f<  cut  the  Withes  of  all  the  town-boats,  to  prevent  them  from  pUrfuing." 

"  This  troublefom  rowing,  though  an  ingenious  invention  of  the  Chine  fes, 
fc  hath  raifed  this  proverb  amongft  them,  that  their  boats  are  paper,  and 
"  their  watermen  iron  j  becaufe  they  are  made  of  very  thin  boards,  like  our 
"  flit  deal,  which  are  not  nailed^  but  faftened  together  with  Withs,  in  the 
"  Chinefe  tongue  called  rotang  ■,  by  which  means  the  boats,  though  often 
"  beaten  by  the  ftrong  current  againft  the  rocks,  fplit  not,  but  bend  and 
"  give  way."         Hiftory  of  China.    By  John  Ogilby.    Vol.  1.  pag.  609. 

*  The  only  furniture  belonging  to  die  houfes,  appears  to  be  an  oblong 
"  veflci  made  of  bark,  by  tying  up  the  ends  with  a  Withe." 

Captain  Cook's  defcription  of  Botany  Bay. 


T  t  1 


And 
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And  it  would  puzzle  the  wifeft  philofopher  to  difcover 
oppofition  and  contradiftion  in  two  words,  where  neither 
of  them  had  any  fignification. 

B. 

According  then  to  your  explanation,  the  Prepofition 
without,  is  the  very  fame  word,  and  has  the  very  fame 
meaning  as  the  Conjunction  without.  Does  not  this  in 
fome  meafure  contradia  what  you  before  averted,  con- 
cerning the  faithfulnefs  of  words  to  the  ftandard  under 
which  they  were  originally  enlifted?  For  there  does  not 
appear  in  this  cafe  to  be  any  melting  down  of  two  words 
into  one,  by  fuch  a  corruption  as  you  before  noticed  in 
fome  of  the  Conjunaions.  And  yet  here  is  one  and  the 
fame  word  ufed  both  as  a  Conjunaion  and  as  a  Prepofition. 

H. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  extraordinary,  much  lefs  contra- 
diaory  in  this  ;  that  one  and  the  fame  word  lhould  be  ap- 
plied indifferently  either  to  fingle  words  or  to  Jentences : 
(for  you  muft  obferve  that  the  apparently  different  applica- 
tion conftitutes  the  only  difference  between  Conjunaions 
and  Prepofitions)  :  For  I  may  very  well  employ  the  fame 
word  of  direaion,  whether  it  be  to  add  a  word  or  to  add 
a  fentence  :  And  again,  one  and  the  fame  word  of  direaion 

will 
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will  ferve  as  well  to  take  away  a  word  as  to  take  away  a 
(entaice.     No  wonder  therefore  that  our  anceftors  (who 
were  ignorant  of  the  falfe  divifions  and  definitions  of 
Grammar  which  we  have  fince  received)  mould  have  ufed 
But  indifferently  to  direct  the  omiffion  either  of  a  word, 
or  of  a  fentence :  and  fhould  have  ufed  without  alfo  in- 
differently for  the  omiffion  of  a  fentence  or  of  a  word.  But 
after  our  authors  became  more  generally  and  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  divifions  and  definitions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Grammarians,   they  attempted  by  degrees  to 
make  our  language  alfo  conform  to  thofe  definitions  and 
divifions.    And  after  that  it  was,  that  but  ceafed  to  be 
commonly  ufed  as  a  known  Prepofition ;   and  without 
ceafed  to  be  correSlly  ufed  as  a  Conjunction. 

As  the  meaning  of  thefe  two  words  but  (I  mean  that 
part  which  is  corrupted  from  Buran)  and  without,  is 
exaaiy  the  fame,  our  authors  would  moft  likely  have  had 
fome  difficulty  to  agree  amongft  themfelves,  which  fhould 
be  the  Prepofition  and  which  the  Conjunction ;  had  it  not 
been  for  the  corruption  of  bot,  which  becaming  but, 
muft  neceffarily  decide  the  choice  :  for  though  without 
could  very  well  fupply  the  place  of  the  Prepofition  but,  it 
could  not  fupply  the  place  of  the  Bor  part  of  the  Con- 
junction but  :  whereas  but  could  entirely  fupply  the  place 

of 
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of  the  CoiijunBion  without.  And  this,  I  take  it,  is  the 
reafon  why  but  has  been  retained  as  a  Conjunction,  and 
without  has  been  retained  as  a  Prepofition. 

Not  however  that  they  have  been  able  fo  to  banifh  the 
old  habit  of  our  language,  as  that  but  fhould  always  be 
ufed  as  a  Conjunction,  and  without  always  as  a  Prepo- 
fition. (I  mean  that  but  mould  always  apparently  be  ap- 
plied to  fentences,  and  without  always  to  words ;  for  that, 
it  muft  be  remembered,  is  the  only  difference  between 
Conjunctions  and  Prepofitions)  :  for  but  is  frill  ufed  fre- 
quently as  a  Prepq/ition  ;  though  Grammarians,  forgetful 
or  heedlefs  of  their  own  Definitions,  are  pleafed  to  call  it 
always  a  Conjunction  ; 

As  thus,  "  All  but  one? 

And,  though  it  is  not  now  an  approved  ufage,  it  is  Very 
frequent  in  common  fpeech  to  hear  without  ufed  as  a 
conjunction  ;  where,  inftead  of  without,  a  correct  modern 
fpeaker  would  ufe  unless,  or  fome  other  equivalent 
acknowledged  conjunction:  and  that  for  no  other  reafon, 
but  becaufe  it  has  pleafed  our  Grammarians  to  exclude 
without  from  the  number  of  conjunctions. 


B.  And 
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B. 

And  is  not  that  reafon  fufficient,  when  the  beft  writers 
have  for  a  long  time  paft  conformed  to  this  arrangement  ? 

H. 

Undoubtedly.  Nor  do  I  mean  to  cenfure  thofe  who 
follow  cuftom  for  the  propriety  of  a  particular  language  = 
I  do  not  even  mean  to  condemn  the  cuftom  :  for  in  this 
inftance  it  is  perfe&ly  harmlefs.  But  I  condemn  the  falfe 
philofophy  which  caufed  it.  I  condemn  thofe  who  wilfully 
ftiut  their  eyes,  and  affecT:  not  to  perceive  the  indifferent 
application  of  but,  and,  since,  if,  else,  8cc.  both  to  words 
and  to  Sentences  ;  and  ftill  endeavour  by  their  definitions  to 
uphold  a  diftinaion  which  they  know  does  not  exifteven 
in  the  pradice  of  any  language,  and  which  they  ought  to 
know  cannot  exift  in  theory. 

To  the  pedagogue  indeed,  who  muft  not  trouble  children 
about  the  corruption  of  words,  the  diftinaion  of  prepo- 
fitions  and  conjunaions  may  be  ufeful  enough  (on  account 
of  the  cafes  which  they  govern  when  applied  to  words ; 
and  which  they  cannot  govern  when  applied  to  fentences) ; 
and  for  fome  fuch  reafon  perhaps,  both  this  and  many 
other  diftinaions  were  at  firft  introduced.  Nor  would  they 
have  caufed  any  mifchief  or  confufian,  if  the  philofopber 

had 
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had  not  adopted  thefe  diftinc"tions ;  taken  them  for  real 
differences  in  nature,  or  in  the  operations  of  the  human 
mitid\  and  then  attempted  to  account  for  what  he  did  not 
underftand.  And  thus  the  Grammatijl  has  milled  the 
Grammarian,  and  both  of  them  the  Philofopher. 

B. 

«  Sans  eyes,  sans  teeth,  sans  tafte,  sans  every  thing." 

This  prepofition  too,  which  was  formerly  ufed  inftead 
of  without,  you  mean,  I  fuppofe,  to  account  for  in  the 
fame  manner  :  It  can  be  Ihewn,  I  fuppofe,  to  be  the  Im- 
perative of  fome  obfolete  Saxon  verb,  having  a  fimilar 
meaning. 

Sans,  though  fometimes  ufed  inftead  of  without,  is 
not  an  Englifh  but  a  French  Prepofition,  and  therefore  to 
be  derived  from  another  fource. 

"  Et  je  conferverai,  malgre  votre  menace, 

"  Une  ame  Sans  courroux,  Sans  crainte,  et  Sans  audace." 

Adelaide. 

Nor  is  it  a  verb,  but  a  fubjiantive  :  and  it  means  limply 
Abfence.    It  is  one  proof,  amongft  many  others,  that  Plu- 
tarch's half-conjecture  was  not  ill-founded.    After  all,  he 
thinks  it  may  be  worth  conftdering,  whether  the  Prepo- 
fition s 
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fitions  may  not  be  perhaps  little  fragments  of  words,  ufed 
in  hafte  and  for  difpatch,  inftead  of  the  whole  words  #. 
Sans  is  corrupted  from  the  prepofition  Senza  of  the  Italians 
(by  old  Italian  authors  written  Sanza  t)  who  frequently  ufe 

.it 


*  0/>a  Se  jup  xO|Hf*ain  jta»  Qpxva-poitriv  ovopxruv  soiv.ueiv,  uawif)  ypci^xrccy 
virapafyouji  xtkVxspxtoas  oi  (nrtvSovres  ypaipautt,  &C. 

TlXotruviKK  ZfimfAurx.  9. 

t  «  Vai  alia  taverna,  ripariti  in  Caja  femmine,  et  dove  fi  giuoca  fpendi 
*«  sanza  modo."  Machiavelli.  Clilia.    Atto.  3.  See.  4. 

«  Senza  et  sanza  (fays  Menage)  Da  Abjentia,  per  aferefi,  lo  cava  il 
«  Cittadini.  Viene  fecondo  me  da  fine  (come  lo  Spagnuolo  Antes  da  Ante) 
"  Sine.  Sines.  Senes.  (onde  il  Francefe  Sens,  che  fi  pronunzia  Sans)  Senfe. 
"  Sen/a.  Senza.    Sanza  differ  piu  volentieri  gli  antichi." 

Again  Menage  fays,  that  Sans  dejfus  dejjous,  mould  be  written  Sens 
dejfus  dejfous  "  corame  on  ecrit,  En  tout  Sens,  dece  Sens  la,  Sec.  Sens, 
e'eft  a  dire,  Face,  vifage,  Situation,  pofture,  &c— Menage  is  furely  wrong  : 
for  it  means,  without  top  or  bottom,  i.  e.  a  fituation  of  confufion  in  which 
you  cannot  difcern  the  top  from  the  bottom  ;  or  fay  which  is  the  top  and 
which  the  bottom.  We  tranflate  it  by  a  fimilar  expreflion  in  Englifh, 
Uffide  down,  by  our  old  authors  more  properly  written  Up  Jo-  down. 

"  But  the  other  partie  was  fo  ftronge, 
That  for  the  lawe  of  no  ftatute 
There  male  no  right  be  execute  : 
And  upon  this  divifion 
The  londe  was  tourned  up  so  doWne." 

Gower.    Lib.  1.  Fol.  37.  Pag.  1.  Col.  2. 

■"Do  lawe  awaie,  what  is  a  kynge  ? 
Where  is  the  right  of  any  thyngc 

U  u  11 
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it  thus ;  Senza  di  te.  i.  e.  Assenza  di  te.  The  French 
(as  we  have  feen  in  Chez)  omit  the  Segnacafo.  and  fay 
Sans  toi.  And  as  from  the  Italian  AfTenza  they  have  their 
Abfence ;  or,  as  they  pronounce  it,  Abfance  or  Abfans  ;  fo 
have  they  their  prepofition  Sans  from  Senza  or  Sanza. 
But  I  perfnade  myfelf  that  you  can  have  no  doubt  of  the 
meaning  of  this  prepofition  Sans,  when  you  find  the  fig- 
nification  of  its  correfpondent  words  equally  clear  in  other 
languages. 

The  Greek  prepofition  X*^,  is  the  corrupted  Imperative 
of  Xup&v,  to  fever,  to  disjoin,  to  feparate. 

The  German  prepofition  Sonder,  the  imperative  of 
Sondern,  which  has  the  fame  meaning  as  Xupi&iv. 

The  Dutch  prepofition  Zonder,  the  imperative  of  Zon- 
deren,  with  the  fame  meaning. 

The  Latin  prepofition  Sine,  i.  e.  Sit  ne.   Be  not. 


If  that  there  be  no  lawe  in  londe  ? 

This  ought  a  kynge  well  underftonde, 

As  lie  whiche  is  to  lawe  fwore, 

That  if  the  lawe  be  forelore  u 

Withouten  execucion, 

It  maketh  a  londe  turne  up  so  downe." 

Gower.    Lib,  7.  Fol.  159.  Pag.  I.  Col.  1. 

The 
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The  Spanifh  Sin,  from  the  Latin  Sine. 


From  the 
Latin  Forts  J. 


The  Italian  Fuori 

The  SpzniihAfuera  (as  Puerta  from  Porta) 
The  French  Hors  *  (by  their  old  authors 
written  Fors  t) 

*  Menage,  Camhiamenti  delle  Letters,  page  8,  exemplifies  Hors  ufed  by 
the  French  for  Foris. 

\  <c  Toute  la  troupe  etoit  lors  endormie, 

Fors  le  galant  qui  trernbloit  pour  fa  vie." 

Contes  de  la  Fontaine.    Le  Muleticr. 

"  Elle  etoit  jeune  et  belle  creature, 

Plaifoit  beaucoup,  Fors  un  point  qui  gatoit 

Toute  1'  affaire,  effqui  feul  rebutok 

Les  plus  ardens ;  c'eft  qu'elle  etoit  avare." 

Contes  de  la  Fontaine.    Le  Galant  Efcroc. 

Brantome,  Des  Dames  illujlres,  cites  an  account  of  the  funeral  of  Queen 
Anne  of  Bretagne— «  Ne  furent  a  1'  offrande  Fors  Monfieur  d'Angoulefme." 
And  again—"  La  reyne  fut  en  colore  de  ce  que  tout  ce  grand  convoy 
«  n'  avoitpafse  outre,  ainfi  qu'elle  attendoit,  Fors  Monfieur  fon  fils,  et 
"  le  roy  de  Navarre." 

%  The  Greek  ©up*  became  the  Doric  <l>op*  and  the  Latin  Fora,  whence 
Fores,  Foris,  whence  the  Italian  Fuora,  Fuore,  Fuori,  and  the  French  Fors ; 
which,  in  the  prepofitive  and  conjunctive  ufe  of  it,  the  French  have  latterly 
changed  to  Hors :  but  they  have  not  fo  changed  it  when  in  compofuion. 
They  fay  indeed  Fauxbourg  corruptly  for  Forjbourg,  as  it  was  anciently 
written  by  Froiffart  and  others ;  [«  La  Bourg  de  Four  n'eftoit  ancienne- 
«  ment  qu'un  Fauxbourg  qu'on  appelloit  en  Savoyard  Bourg  de  Feur,  c'eft 

U  u  2  1  dire> 
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Whence  Hormis,  i.  e.  (put  out}  by  the  addition  of  the. 
participle  of  me.ttre.  % 

B. 

If  there  were  no  other  relations  declared  by  the  prepo- 
fitions,  befides  thofe  of  adding  or  taking  away,  perhaps 
this  explanation  might  convince  me  \  but  there  are  affuredly 
Prepofitions  employed  for  very  different  purpofes.  And 
inftead  of  fele&ing  fuch  inftances  as  may  happen  to  be 
fuited  particularly  to  your  own  hypothecs,  I  fhould  have 
more  fatisfa&ion  if  you  would  exemplify  in  thofe  which 
Mr.  Harris  has  employed  to  illuftrate  his  hypothefis. 

"  From  thefe  principles"  (he  fays,  Book  II.  Chap.  3.) 
«*  it  follows,  that  when  we  form  a  fentence,  the  fubftan- 
"  tive  without  difficulty  coincides  with  the  verb,  from  the 

c<  a  dire,.  Bourg  de  Dehors."  Hiftoire  de  la  ville  de  Geneve  par  Jacob 
Spon;  who  gives  us  likewife  from  their  Archives  the  tranflation  of  it  into 
Burgi  Foris.  For  the  fame  reafon,  I  fuppofe  a  part  of  the  town  of  Reading, 
in  Berkfhire,  is  called  The  Forbery.]   but  in  their  compounds  the  French 

retain  For  :  "  Corbleu,  je  luy  pafferois  mon.epee  au  travers  du  corps, 

"  a  elle  et  au  galant,  fi  elle  avoit  Forfait  a  fon  honneur." 

George  Dandin.    AeT:  1.  See.  4. 

From  the  French  we  have  many  Englifh  words  preceded  by  For  with  this 
meaning;  as,  Forfeit \_FvruloJe,  &c.  and  we  had  anciently  many  more. 


9 
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«  natural  coincidence  of  fubftance  and  energy. — The  Sun 
«  warmeth. — So  likewife  the  energy  with  the  fubjecT:  on 
"  which  it  operates. — Warmeth  the  earth. — So  likewife 
«  both  fubftance  and  energy  with  their  proper  attributes. 
«  — The  Jplendid  fun  genially  warmeth  the  fertile  earth. — 
"  But  fuppofe  we  were  defirous  to  add  other  fubftantives ; 
"  as  for  inftance,  Air,  or  Beams :  How  would  thefe  coin- 
«  cide,  or  under  what  character  could  they  be  introduced  ? 
«  Not  as  Nominatives  or  Accufatives,  for  both  thofe  places 
"  are  already  filled;  the  Nominative,-  by  the  fubftance 
"  Sun ;  the  Accufative  by  the  fubftance  Earth.     Not  as 
"  Attributes  to  thefe  laft,  or  to  any  other  thing :  for  at- 
«  tributes  by  nature,  they  neither  are  nor  can  be  made. 
"  Here  then  we  perceive  the  rife  and  ufe  of  prepofitians. 
«  By  thefe  we  connect  thofe  fubftantives  to  fentences,. 
"  which  at  the  time  are  unable  to  coalefce  of  themfelves. 
"  Let  us  affume  for  inftance  a  pair  of  thefe  conneaives, 
it  THRo'  and  with,  and  mark  their  effect  upon  the  fub- 
«  ftances  here  mentioned.     The  Jplendid  fun  with  his 
«  beams  genially  warmeth  thro'  the  air  the  fertile  earth.. — 
»  The  fentence  as  before  remains  intire  and  one;  the 
«  fubftantives  required  are  both  introduced  ;   and  not  a 
«  word  which  was  there  before,,  is  detruded  from  its 
"  proper  place." 

The 
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The  firft  of  this  pair  of  his  connectives  (with)  you 
have  already  explained,  and  I  am  willing  to  admit  the 
explanation.  It  is, — The  fplendid  fun  join  bis  beams— 
inftead  of  one  iingle  complex  term  including  Sun  and 
beams. 

But  of  what  real  objett  is  through  the  name  ? 

H. 

Of  a  very  common  one  indeed  *.  For  as  the  French 
peculiar  prepofition  chez  is  no  other  than  the  Italian 
fubftantive  casa  or  ca,  fo  is  the  Englifh  Prepofition 
thorough  t,  Thourougb,  Thorow,  Through,  or  Tbro\  no 
other  than  the  Gothic  fubftantive  <XM1KS,  or  the  Teutonic 


*  All  Particles  are  in  truth,  in  all  languages,  the  figns  of  the  moft  com- 
mon and  familiar  ideas,  and  thofe  which  we  have  moft  frequently  occafion 
to  communicate  :  they  had  not  otherwife  become  Particles.  So  very  much 
miftaken  was  Mr.  Locke,  when  he  fuppofed  them  to  be  the  figns  or  marks 
of  certain  operations  of  the  mind  for  which  we  had  either  none  or  very  de- 
ficient names ;  that  the  Particles  are  always  the  words  which  were  the  moft 
common  and  familiar  in  die  language  from  which  they  came. 

•j-  S.  Johnfon  calls  "  Thorough, — the  word  Through  extended  into  two 
«  fyllables."— What  could  pofilbly  be  expedted  from  fuch  an  Etymologift 
as  this  ?  He  might,  with  ae  much  verifimilitude,  fay  that  SAl^A^A  was 
the  word  Soul  extended  into  three  fyllables,  or  that  EAejj/aoo-uhi  was  the  word 
Alms  extended  into  fix. 

fubftantive 
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fubftantive  Tburub :  and,  like  them,  means  Door,  gate, 
paffage. 

So  that  Mr.  Harris's  inftance  (tranflated  into  modern 
Engiilh)  ftands  thus, 

«  The  fpkndid  fun— join  bis  beams— genially  warmetb 
«  — passage  the  air — (or,  the  air  being  the  paffage  or 
medium)  "  tbe  fertile  earth?  And  in  the  fame  manner 
may  you  tranflate  the  prepofition  Through  in  every  inftance 
where  Thro'  is  ufed  in  Englilh,  or  its  equivalent  prepofition 
is  ufed  in  any  other  language  #. 

After  having  feen  in  what  manner  the  fubftantive  Houfe 
became  a  prepofition  in  the  French,  you  will  not  wonder 
to  fee  Door  become  a  prepofition  in  the  Englilh :  and 
though  in  the  firft  inftance  it  was  more  eafy  for  you  to 
perceive  the  nature  of  the  French  prepofition  Chez ;  be- 
caufe,  having  no  prepofition  eorrefponding  to  it  in  Engliflir 
there  was  fo  much  prejudice  out  of  your  way ;  yet  I  am 
pcrfuaded  you  will  not  charge  this  to  me  as  a  fantaftical  or 
far-fetched  etymology,  when  I  have  placed  before  you,  at 


*  So,  I  fuppofe,  the  Greek  word  Uopoi  has  given  the  Latin  and  Italian 
prepofition  Per,  the  French  Par,  and  the  Spanifli  Por.. 

one 
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one  view,  the  words  employed  to  fignify  the  fame  idea  in. 
tfcofe  languages  to  which  our  own  has  the  neareft  affinity. 

Subjlantiva,  Prepofition. 

r  C  Thou  rough.  Thorough. 

Englifli      \  V°°V       *        ]  Thurgh.  t  Thorow. 

^Lborrune  ^Through.  Thro.  + 

roopa.  ixipu     rDujiuh<  Dujih> 

Anglo-Sax  J  Dupe.  Dupe     ->       h>  Bo? 
(^Dupa  §  £ 

*  "  Than  cometh  ydelneffe,  that  is  the  yate  of  all  harmes.  This  ydle- 
"  neffe  is  the  Thorruke  of  all  wycked  and  vylayne  thoughtes." 

Chaucer.   Perjons  Tale.   Fol.  m.  pag.  i.  col.  2. 

•j-  «  So  in  an  antient  roll  in  verfe,  exhibiting  the  defcent  of  the  family 
*f  of  the  lords  of  Clare  in  Suffolk,  preferred  in  the  Auftin  Friary  at  Clare, 
"  and  written  in  the  year  1356. 

«  ■■So  conioyned  be 

"  Ulftris  armes  and  Gloceftris  Thurgh  and  Thurgh, 
"  As  Ihewith  ourwyndowes  in  houfes  thre." 

WartorCs  Hift.  of  Engl.  Poetry.  Vol.  I.  pag.  302. 
"  Releued  by  thynfynyte  grace  and  goodnefs  of  our  faid  lord  Thurgh  the 
"  meane  of  the  mediatrice  of  mercy." 

The  DiSles  and  Sayinges  of  the  Philojofhers.  147 7. 
%  The  Greeks  abbreviated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Englifli :  and  as 
we  ufe  Thro  for  Thorough,  fo  they  ufed  ®P«.  for  0u/>«.    Thus  we  find 
Oupn9p«,  the  Urethra,  or  Urine  pafiage,  compounded  of  Ovpn  and  0vp«, 
.and  by  abbreviation  ©pet. 

§  Hip  hipan  heopa  cypicean  mape  Seapp  hasbben.  healb  hine  mon  oa 
to'Spum  hup.  anb  Sat:  naebbe  Sonne  ma  Supa  Sonne  peo  cypice. 
HElppebep  as. 

Sub- 
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Prepojition. 
4>AiKh 

Deur.  Door. 

Durch 

Thuruh.  Thurah. 
Thur.  Durach. 
Duruc.  Duruh. 
Durch.  Durh. 

Though  it  is  not  from  Afia  or  its  confines,  that  we  are 
to  feek  for  the  origin  of  this  part  of  our  language ;  yet  is 
it  worth  noticing  here,  that  the  Greek  (to  which  the 
Gothic  has  in  many  particulars  a  confiderable  refemblance) 
employs  the  word  Qupu  for  Door.  And  both  the  Perfian 
(which  in  many  particulars  refembles  the  Teutonic  *)  and 


*  "  On  n'eft  pas  etonne  de  trouver  du  rapport  entre  YAnglois  &  le 
"  Pcrfan  :  car  on  f^ait  que  le  fond  de  la  langue  Angloife  eft  Saxon  *  & 
•*  qull  y  a  une  quantite  d'exemples  qui  montre  une  affinite  marquee  entre 
«  I'AUemand  &  k  Perfan." 

Form,  median,  des  langues.  Tom.  II.  Art.  1 66. 

X  x  the 


Suhjlantive. 
Goth. 

Dutch 

German 


Teuton. 


{Deure.  Deur 
Door.  Dore 

CThure. 
(Thur.  Thor. 


Thurah. 
Thur.  Thor. 
Tura.  Dura. 
Dure. 


1 
| 
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the  Chaldean,  ufe  thro  for  Door.    You  will  obferve,  that 
the  Teutonic  ufes  the  fame  word  Tburab  both  tor  the  fub- 
ftantive,   {Door)    and  for  what  is  called  the  PrepofiHon 
{Thorough).    The  Dutch,  which  has  a  ftrong  antipathy  to 
our  Th,  ufes  the  very  word  Door  for  both.    The  Anglo- 
faxon,  from  which  our  language  immediately  defcends, 
employs  indifferently  for  Door  either  Dure  or  Thure.  The 
modern  German  (diredly  contrary  to  the  modern  Englifli) 
ufes  the  initial  Th  (Thur)  for  our  fubftantive  (Door)  and 
the  initial  d  (Durch)  for  our  prepofition  (Thorough) :  and 
it  is  remarkable,  that  this  fame  difference  between  the 
German  and  the  Englifli,  prevails  in  almoft  all  cafes,  where 
the  two  languages  employ  a  word  of  the  fame  origin, 
having  either  of  thofe  initials.    Thus  Diftel  und  Dorn — 
in  German  are — Thijiles  and  Thorns  in  Englifli.    So  the 
Englifli  Dear,  Dollar,  Deal,  are  in  German  Theur,  Thaler, 
Theil. 

Minfliew  and  Junius  both  concur  that  Door,  &c.  are  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  Thura :  Skinner  fays,  perhaps  they 
are  all  from  the  Greek  Thura:  and  then  without  any 
reafon  (or  rather  as  it  appears  to  me  againft  all  reafon) 
chufes  rather  ufelefly  to  derive  the  fubftantive  Door  from 
the  Anglo-faxon  prepofition  Thor,  Thruh,  Thurh.  But  I 
am  perfuaded,  that  Door  and  Thorough  have  one  and  the 

fame 
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fame  Gothic  origin  ^-AnKX,  mean  one  and  the  fame  thing; 
and  are  in  fa£t  one  and  the  fame  word. 

B. 

There  is  an  infuperable  objeaion,  which,  I  fear,  you 
have  not  confidered,  to  this  method  of  accounting  for  the 
Prepofitions :  for  if  they  were  really  and  merely,  as  you 
imagine,  common  Nouns  and  Verbs,  and  therefore,:  as  you 
fay,  the  names  of  real  objetts,  how  could  any  of  them  be 
employed  to  denote  not  only  different  (* ')  but  even  con- 
trary relations  ?  Yet  this  is  univerfally  maintained,  not  only 
by  Mr.  Harris,  but  by  Meffrs.  de  Port  Royal  (t l)  by  the 


(* x)  «  Certains  mots  font  Advefbes,  Prepofitions,  &  ConjonSiions  en 
«  meme  temps.  Et  repondent  ainfi  en  meme  temps  a.  diverfes  parties 
"  d'oraifon,  Hon  que  la  Grammaire  les  employe  diverfement." 

Buffiek,  Art.  150. 

(f*)  «  On  n'a  fuivi  en  aucune  langue,  fur  le  fujet  des  prepofitions,  ce 
«  que  la  raifon  auroit  defire  :  qui  eft,  qu'un  rapport  ne  fut  marque  que  par 
«  une  prepofition;  &  qu'une  p'repofition  ne  marquat  qu'un  feul  rapport. 
<c  Car  il  arrive  au  contraire  dans  routes  les  langues  ce  que  nous  avons  vu 
«  dans  ces  exemples  pris  de  la  Francoife ;  qu'un  meme  rapport  eft  fignifie 
«  par  plufieurs  prepofitions ;  &  qu'une  meme  prepofition  marque  divers 
"  rapports."    1  ... 

M.  M.  de  Port  Royal. 


X  X  2 
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prefiderit  de  Broffes,  and  by  all  thofe  writers  whom  you 
raoft  efteem ;  and  even  by  Wilkins  (*  3)  and  Locke. 

Now  if  thefe  words  have  a  meaning  as  you  contend, 
and  are  conftantly  ufed  according  to  their  meaning,  which 
vou  muft  allow,  (becaufe  you  appeal  to  the  ufe  which  is 
made  of  them  as  proof  of  the  meaning  which  you  attribute 
to  them)  :  how  can  they  poflibly  be  the  names  of  real 
and  unchangeable  objeSls^  as  common  nouns  and  verbs  are  ? 
I  am  fure  you  muft  fee  the  neceffity  of  reconciling  thefe 
contradictory  appearances. 

H. 

Moft  furely.  And  I  think  you  will  as  readily  acknow- 
ledge the  neceffity  of  firft  eftablifhing  the  facts,  before  you 
call  upon  me  to  reconcile  them.  Where  is  the  Prepofition 
to  be  found  which  is  at  any  time  ufed  in  contrary  or  even 
in  different  meanings? 


(* J)  "  Some  of  thefe  prepofitions  are  absolutely  determined  either  to  mo- 
"  tion  or  to  reft,  or  the  Terminus  of  Motion.  Others  are  relatively  appli- 
"  cable  to  both.  Concerning  which  this  rule  is  to  be  obferved  :  that  thofe 
"  which  belong  to  motion  cannot  fignify  reft ;  but  thofe  which  belong  to 
"  reft  may  fignify  motion  in  the  terminus." 

Wilkins.  Part  III.  Chap.  3. 
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B. 

Very  many  inftances  have  been  given  ;  but  none  ftronger 
than  thofe  produced  by  Mr.  Harris  of  the  Prepofition 
from  ;  which  he  (hews  to  be  ufed  to  denote  three  very 
different  relations,  and  the  two  laft  in  abfolute  contradidion 
to  each  other. 

"  From,  he  fays,  denotes  the  detached  relation  of  Body  ; 
"  as  when  we  fay — Thefe  Figs  came  from  Turkey. — So  as 
«  to  Motion  and  Rejt,  only  with  this  difference,  that  here 
«  the  prepofition  varies  its  char  after  with  the  Verb.  Thus 
"  if  we  fay — That  lamp  bangs  from  the  deling — the  pre- 
"  pofition  from  affumes  a  character  of  quiefcence.  But 
"  if  we  fay — That  lamp  is  falling  from  the  deling, — the 

prepofition  in  fuch  cafe  affumes  a  character  of  Motion? 

Islow  I  fhould  be  glad  you  would  fliew  me  what  one 
Noun  or  Verb  can  be  found  of  fo  verfatile  a  character  as 
this  prepofition  :  what  name  of  any  one  real  object  or  fign 
of  one  idea,  or  of  one  colle&ion  of  ideas,  can  have  been 
inftituted  to  convey  thefe  different  and  oppofite  meanings  ? 

H. 

Truly,  none  that  I  know  of.  But  I  take  the  word 
from  {prepofition,  if  you  clrufe  to  call  it  fo) — to  have  as 

clear, 
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clear,   as  precife,   and  at  all  times  as  uniform  and  un- 
equivocal a  meaning,  as  any  word  in  the  language.  From 
means  merely  beginning,  and  nothing  elfe.    It  is  limply 
the  Anglo-faxon  and  Gothic  Noun  F>um,   £KnM,  Be- 
ginning.  Origin,  Source,  fountain,  author  *>    Now  then,  if 
you  pleafe,  we  will  apply  this  meaning  to  Mr.  Harris's 
formidable  inftances,  and  try  whether  we  cannot  make 
from  fpeak  clearly  for  itfelf,  without  the  affiftance  of  the 
interpreting  Verbs ;  who  are  fuppofed  by  Mr.  Harris,  to 
vary  its  cbaratfer  at  will,  and  make  the  prepofition  appear 
as  inconfiftent  and  contradictory  as  himfelf. 

Figs  came  from  Turkey. 
Lamp  falls  from  Cieling. 
Lamp  bangs  from  Cieling. 

Came  is  a  complex  term  for  one  fpecies  of  motion. 
Falls  is  a  complex  term  for  another  fpecies  of  motion. 
Hangs  is  a  complex  term  for  a  fpecies  of  attachment. 

Have  we  occafion  to  communicate  or  mention  the  com- 
mencement or  beginning  of  thefe  motions  and  of  this 

*  "  Ne  jiasbb  re  8e  on  pnumman  pojihre.  he  pophre  paspman  anb 
«  pipman."  That  is,  Annon  legiftis,  quod  qui  eos  in  frincipio  creavit, 
creavit  eos  marem  &  fceminam.    St.  Matt.  xix.  4. 

attach- 
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attachment ;  and  the  place  where  thefe  motions  and  this 
attachment  commence  or  begin  ?  It  is  impoflible  to  have 
complex  terms  for  each  occafion  of  this  fort.  What  more 
natural  then,  or  more  fimple,  than  to  add  the  figns  of 
thofe  ideas,  viz.  the  word  beginning  (which  will  remain 
always  the  fame)  and  the  name  of  the  place  (which  will 
perpetually  vary)  ? 

Thus, 

"  Figs  came — beginning  Turkey. 
"  Lamp  falls — beginning  Cieling. 
«  Lamp  hangs — beginning  Cieling." 

That  is 

Turkey  the  Place  of  beginning  to  come. 
Cieling  the  Place  of  beginning  to  fall. 
Cieling  the  Place  of  beginning  to  hang. 

B. 

You  have  here  fhewn  its  meaning  when  it  relates  to 
place  \  but  Wilkins  tells  us,  that  «  from  refers  primarily 
to  place  and  fixation  ;  and  fecondarjly  to  timer  So  that 
you  have  yet  given  but  half  its  meaning. 

_«  From  morn  till  night  th'  eternal  Larum  rang."— 

There  is  no  place  referred  to  in  this  line. 

H.  From 
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H. 

From  relates  to  every  thing  to  which  beginning  re- 
lates %  and  to  nothing  elfe :  and  therefore  is  referable  to 
Time  as  well  as  to  motion  :  without  which  indeed  there  can 
be  no  Time. 

*  Is  it  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that,  if  the  meaning  of  this  word  from, 
and  of  its  correfpondent  prepofitions  in  other  languages,  had  been  clearly 
underftood ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  would  never  have  differed  con- 
cerning the  Eternal  ProceJJion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  from  the  Father,  or 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  And  that,  if  they  had  been  determined  to 
feparate,  they  would  at  leaft  have  chofen  fome  fafer  caufe  of  fchifm  ? 

"  Apelles.    I  have  now,  Campafpe,  almoft  made  an  end, 

"  Campafpe.    You  told  me,  Apelles,  you  would  never  end. 

"  Ap.    Never  end  my  love  :  for  it  fhall  be  Eternal. 

*'  Cam.    That  is,  neither  to  have  Beginning  nor  ending." 

Campafpe  by  John  Lilly.  Act  4.  See.  4, 

 "  Eternal  fure,  as  without  end 

Without  Beginning."  

Paradife  Regained.    Book  4.  Line  391. 

"  To  fay  that  Immenfity  does  not  fignify  boundlefs  fpace,  and  that  Eternity 
"  does  not  fignify  Duration  or  Time  without  Beginning  and  end;  is,  I 
<c  think,  affirming  that  words  have  no  meaning." 

Dr.  Sam.  Clarke's  fifth  Reply  to  Leibnitz's  fifth  Paper.  Sect.  104-106. 

Is  it  prcfumptuous  to  fay,  that  the  explanation  of  this  fingle  prepofition, 
would  have  decided  the  controverfy  more  effectually,  than  all  the  authorities 
and  all  the  folid  arguments  produced  by  the  wife  and  honeft  bilhop  Proco- 
powicz  ?  And  thus  have  withheld  one  handle  at  leaft  of  reproach,  from 
thofe  who  affert — "  Que  i'on  pourroit  juftement  definir  la  theologie — L'art 
"  de  compofer  des  chimeres  en  combinant  enfemble  des  qualites  impofiibles 
"  a  concilier." — Syfteme  de  la  Nature,  Tom.  II.  p.  55. 

«  The 
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"  The  Larum  rang  beoinnino  Morning." 
i.  e.  Morning  being  the  time  of  its  beginning  to  ring. 

B. 

Still  I  have  difficulty  to  truft  to  this  explanation.  For 
Dr.  S.  Johnfon  has  numbered  up  twenty  different  meanings 
of  this  Prepofition  from.    He  fays,  it  denotes, 

"  1.  Privation. 

"  2.  Reception. 

"  3.  Defcent  or  Birth. 

"  4.  Tranfmiffion. 

"  5.  Abjirattion. 

"  6.  SucceJJion. 

"  7.  Emiffion. 

"  8.  Progrefs  from  premiffes  to  inferences. 

"  9.  Place  or  Perfon  from  whom  a  mejfage  is  brought. 

"  10.  Extrattion. 

"  11.  Reqfon  or  Motive. 

"  12.  Ground  or  Caufe. 

"  13.  Dijlance. 

"  14.  Separation  or  Recejfion. 

"  15.  Exemption  or  Deliverance. 

"  16.  Abfence. 

"  17.  Derivation. 

Yy  "  18. 
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«  1 8.  Dijlance  from  the  paft. 
«  19.  Contrary  to. 
«  20.  Removal" 

To  thefe  he  adds  twenty-two  other  manners  of  ufing  it. 
And  he  has  accompanied  each  with  inftances  fufficiently 
numerous,  as  proofs  *. 

H. 

And  yet  in  all  his  inftances  (which,  I  believe,  are  above 
feventy)  from  continues  to  retain  invariably  one  and  the 


*  Greenwood  fays—"  From  fignifies  Motion  from  a  place ;  and  then  it 
"  is  put  in  oppofition  to  to. 

"  1.  It  is  ufed  to  denote  the  Beginning  of  time. 
"  3.  It  denotes  the  Original  of  Things. 

«  4.  It  denotes  the  Order  of  a  thing.    ("  And  in  thefe  three  laft  fenfes 
"  it  is  put  before  Adverbs.") 
"  5.  It  fignifies  Off." 

The  caprice  of  language  is  worth  remarking  in  the  words  Van  (the 
Dutch  From)  and  Rear,  both  of  which  we  have  retained  in  Englifh  as  Sub- 
ftantives,  and  therefore  they  are  allowed  with  us  to  have  a  meaning.  But 
being  only  employed  as  Trepofitions  by  the  Dutch,  Italian  and  French  ;  our 
philofophers  cannot  be  perfuaded  to  allow  them  any  tranfmarine  meaning. — 
Animam  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt.  And  thus  Van  in  Holland,  Von  in 
Germany,  Avanti  in  Italy,  and  Avant  and  Derriere  in  France,  are  merely 
des  petits  mots  iwvenies  pour  etre  mis  avant  les  nems,  or,  in  the  van  of 
Nouns. 

fame 
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fame  fingle  meaning.  Confult  them  :  and  add  to  them  as 
many  more  initances  as  you  pleafe  ;  and  yet  (if  I  have  ex- 
plained myfelf  as  clearly  as  I  ought,  and  as  I  think  I  have 
done)  no  farther  affiftance  of  mine  will  be  neceffary  to 
enable  you  to  extract  the  fame  meaning  of  the  word  from 
from  all  of  them.  And  you  will  plainly  perceive  that  the 
"  char  after s  of  quiefcence  and  of  motion?  attributed  by  Mr. 
'  Harris  to  the  word  from,  belong  indeed  to  the  words  Hang 
and  Fall,  ufed  in  the  different  fentences.  And  by  the  fame 
manner  of  transferring  to  the  prepofition  the  meaning  of 
fome  other  word  in  the  fentence,  have  all  Johnfon's  and 
Greenwood's  fuppofed  different  meanings  arifen. 

B. 

You  obferved,  fome  time-  fince,  that  the  Prepofitions 
with  and  without  were  directly  oppofite  and  contradic- 
tory to  each  other.  Now  the  fame  oppofition  is  evident  in 
fome  other  of  the  prepofitions :  And  this  circumftance,  I 
ihould  imagine,  rauft  much  facilitate  and  fhorten  the  fearch 
of  the  etymologift :  For  having  once  difcovered  the  mean- 
ing of  one  of  the  adverfe  parties,  the  meaning  of  the 
other,  I  fuppofe,  muft  follow  of  courfe.  Thus — Going 
to  a  place ; — is  directly  the  contrary  of — Going  from  a 
place. — -If  then  you  are  right  in  your  explanation  of  from  ; 
(and  I  will  not  deny  that  appearances  are  hitherto  in  your 

Y  y  2  favour); 
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favour);  fmce  from  means  Commencement  or  Beginning, 
to  rauft  mean  End  or  Termination.  And  indeed  I  perceive 
that,  if  we  produce  Mr.  Harris's  inftances,  and  fay, 

«  Tbefe  Jigs  came  from  Turkey  to  England. 

«  The  lamp  falls  from  the  deling  to  the  ground. 

«  The  lamp  bangs  from  the  deling  to  the  floor ;" 

as  the  word  from  denotes  the  commencement  of  the  motion 
and  hanging ;  fo  does  the  word  to  denote  their  termina- 
tion :  and  the  places  where  they  end  or  terminate,  are 
refpedtively  England,  Ground,  Floor. 

And  fince  we  have  as  frequently  occafion  to  mention  the 
termination,  as  we  have  to  mention  the  commencement  of 
motion  or  time ;  no  doubt  it  was  as  likely  that  the  word 
denoting  End  mould  become  a  particle  or  prepofition,  as 
the  word  which  fignified  Beginning.  But  in  the  ufe  of 
thefe  two  words  to  and  from,  I  obferve  a  remarkable 
difference.  From  feems  to  have  two  oppofites ;  which 
ought  therefore  to  mean  the  fame  thing  :  and,  if  meaning 
the  fame,  to  be  ufed  indifferently  at  pleafure.  We  always 
ufe  from  (and  From  only)  for  the  beginning  either  of  time 
or  motion :  but  for  the  termination^  we  apply  fometimes 
to  and  fometimes  till  :  to,  indifferently  either  to  place 

i  or 
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or  tinted,  but  till  to  time  only  and  never  to  place.  Thus, 
we  may  fay, 

«  From  morn  to  night  th'  eternal  larum  rang." 
or,  From  morn  till  night 3  &c. 

But  we  cannot  fay, — From  Turkey  till  England. 

H. 

The  oppofition  of  Prepofitions,  as  far  as  it  reaches,  does 
undoubtedly  affift  us  much  in  the  difcovery  of  the  meaning 
of  each  oppofite.    And  if,  by  the  total  or  partial  extinftion 
of  an  original  language,  there  was  no  root  left  in  the 
ground  for  an  etymologift  to  dig  up,  the  philofopher  ought 
no  doubt  to  be  fatisfied  with  reafoning  from  the  contrariety. 
But  I  fear  much,  that  the  inveterate  prejudices  which  I 
have  to  encounter,  and  which  for  two  thoufand  years  have 
univerfally  pafled  for  learning  throughout  the  world,  and 
for  deep  learning  too,  would  not  eafily  give  way  to  any 
arguments  of  mine  a  priori.    I  am  therefore  compelled  to 
refort  to  etymology,  and  to  bring  forward  the  original 
word  as  well  as  its  meaning.    That  fame  etymology  will 
very  eafily  account  for  the  peculiarity  you  have  noticed : 
■and  the  difficulty  folved,  like  other  enemies  fubdued,  will 
become  an  ufeful  ally  and  additional  ftrength  to  the  con- 
queror. 

The 


i 
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The  oppofitiou  to  the  prepofition  from,  reticles  fingly 
in  the  prepofition  to.  Which  has  not  perhaps  (for  I  am  not 
clear  that  it  has  not)  precifely  the  fignification  of  End  or 
Termination,  but  of  fomething  tantamount  or  equivalent. 
The  prepofition  to  (in  Dutch  written  toe  and  tot,  a  little 
nearer  to  the  original)  is  the  Gothic  fubftantive  T\Ani  or 
TAnhTS,  i.  e.  ASt,  EffeB,  Refult,  Confummation.  Which 
Gothic  fubftantive  is  indeed  itfelf  no  other  than  the  paft 
participle  TAnia  or  TAnicVS,  of  the  verb  TAngAN  *  agere. 
And  what  is  done,  is  terminated,  ended,  Jinijhed  +. 

After  this  derivation,  it  will  not  appear  in  the  leaft 
myfterious  or  wonderful  that  we  fhould,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  in  Englim,  prefix  this  fame  word  to  to  the  in- 
finitive of  our  verbs.  For  the  verbs,  in  Englim,  not  being 
diftinguifhed,  as  in  other  languages,  by  a  peculiar  termi- 
nation, and  it  being  fometimes  impoffible  to  diftinguifh 
them  by  their  place,  when  the  old  termination  of  the 


*  In  the  Teutonic,  this  verb  is  written  Tuan  or  Tuon,  whence  the  modern 
German  Thun}  and  its  prepofition  (varying  like  its  verb)  Tu. 
In  the  Anglo-l'axon  the  verb  is  Teogan,  and  prepofition  To. 

f  "  Dativus  cuicunque  orationi  adjungi  poteft,  in  qua  acquifitio  vel 
"  ademtio,  commodum  aut  incommodum,  aut  finis,  quem  in  fcholis 
"  Logici  Finem  cui  dicunt,  fignificatur." 

Scioppii  Gram.  Philofoph.  pag.  xiii. 

Anglo- 
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Anglo-Saxon  verbs  was  dropped,  this  word  to  (i.  e.  Jlti) 
became  neceffary  to  be  prefixed,  in  order  to  diftinguifii 
them  from  nouns,  and  to  inveft  them  with  the  verbal 
character  :  for  there  is  no  difference  between  the  noun, 
Love,  and  the  verb,  to  Love,  but  what  muft  be  com- 
prized in  the  prefix  to. 

The  infinitive  therefore,  appears  plainly  to  be  what  the 
Stoics  called  it,  the  very  verb  itfelf ;   pure  and  uncom- 
pounded  with  the  various  accidents  of  mood,  of  number, 
of  gender,  of  perfon,  and  (in  Englifh)  of  tenfe  \  which 
accidents  are,  in  fome  languages,  joined  to  the  verb  by 
variety  of  termination ;  and  in  fome,  by  an  additional  zuord 
fignifying  the  added  circumjlqnce.    And  if  our  Engli/b 
Grammarians  and  Philofophers  had  trufted  fomething  lefs 
to  their  reading  and  a  little  more  to  their  own  reflection,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  very  awkwardnefs  and  im- 
perfection of  our  own  language,  in  this  particular  of  the 
infinitive,  would  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  them  in  all 
their  difficulties  about  the  verb  :  and  would  have  led  them 
to  underftand  and  explain  that  which  the  perfeaion  of 
more  artificial  and  improved  languages  contributed  to  con- 
ceal from  others.  For  I  reckon  it  a  great  advantage  which  an 
En£lijh  philofopher  has  over  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with 
fuch  languages  only  which  do  this  bufinefs  by  termination. 

For 
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For  though  I  think  I  have  good  reafons  to  believe,  that 
all  thefe  Terminations  may  likewife  be  traced  to  their  re- 
fpeclive  origin  ;  and  that,  however  artificial  they  may  now 
appear  to  us,  they  were  not  originally  the  effect' of  pre- 
meditated and  deliberate  art,  but  feparate  words  by  length 
of  time  corrupted  and  coalefcing  with  the  words  of  which, 
they  are  now  confidered  as  the  Terminations  :  Yet  this  was 
lefs  likely  to  be  fufpected  by  others.  And  if  it  had  been 
fufpe£ted,  they  would  have  had  much  farther  to  travel  to 
their  journey's  end,  and  through  a  road  much  more  em- 
barraffed  ;  as  the  corruption  in  thofe  languages  is  of  much 
longer  ftanding  than  in  ours,  and  more  complex. 

And  yet,  by  what  fatality  I  know  not,  our  Grammarians 
have  not  only  flighted,  but  have  even  been  afraid  to  touch 
this  friendly  clue :  for  of  all  the  points  which  they  en- 
deavour to  muffle  over,  there  is  none  in  which  they  do  it 
more  grofsly  than  in  this  of  the  Infinitive. 

Some  are  contented  to  call  to,  a  mark  of  the  infinitive 
mood  *.    But  how,  or  why,  it  is  fo,  they  are  totally  filent. 

*  Lowth  (page  66)  fays — tc  The  Prepofition  to  placed  before  the  Verb 
"  makes  the  Infinitive  Mood."  Now  this  is  manifeftly  not  fo :  for  to 
placed  before  the  Verb  loveth,  will  not  make  the  Infinitive  Mood.  He 
would  have  faid  more  truly,  that  to  placed  before  fome  Nouns  makes  Verbs. 
But  of  this  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of 
the  Verb. 

Others 
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Others,  a  Particle. 

Skinner  calls  it  an  Equivocal  Article  *. 

And  others  t  throw  it  into  that  common  fink  and  repo- 
sitory of  all  heterogeneous  unknown  corruptions, — the 
Adverb. 

And  when  they  have  thus  given  it  a  name,  they  hope 
you  will  be  fatisfied  :  at  lealt  they  truft  that  they  mall  not 
be  arraigned  for  this  conduct;  becaufe  thofe  who  mould 
arraign  them,  will  need  the  fame  fhift  for  themfelves. 

There  is  one  miftake  however,  from  which  this  Prefix 
to  ought  to  have  refcued  them  :  they  fhould  not  have 
repeated  the  error,  of  infifting  that  the  Infinitive  was  a 

*  "  Melius  infiriitiva  fua  Anglo-ftxones  per  term,  an,  quam  nos  hodie 
"  jEquivoco  ilk  articulo,  to  praemiflb,  fa;pe  etiam  omifTo,  diftinxerunt." 

Canones  Etymologic:. 

f  S.  Johnfon  fays — "  To,  adverb  [to,  Saxon;  Te,  Dutch.]"  And 
then,  according  to  his  ufual  method,  (a  very  convenient  one  for  making  a 
bulky  book  without  trouble)  proceeds  to  give  inftances  of  its  various  figni- 
fications,  viz.  "  i.  A  particle  coming,  between  two  verbs,  and  noting  the 
"  lecond  as  the  object  of  the  firft.    a.  It  notes  the  intention.    3.  After  an 

adjective  it  notes  its  ebjeft.    4.  Noting  Futurity." 

Z  z  mere 
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mere  Noun  *  :  fince  it  was  found  neceffary  in  Englifli  to 
add  another  word  (viz.)  to,  merely  to  diftinguifli  the  In- 
finitive from  the  Noun,  after  the  Infinitive  had  loft  that 
diftinguifliing  Termination  which  it  had  formerly. 

B. 

I  do  not  mean  haftily  and  without  farther  confederation 
abfolutely  to  diffent  from  what  you  have  faid,  becaufe  fome 

*  v  The  words  Atliones  and  LeEltones  (Wilkins  fays)  are  but  the  plural 
'  number  of  Agere,  Legem."  However  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
Wilkins  endeavours  to  fave  himfelf  by  calling  die  Infinitive,  not  a  mere 
noun,  but  a  Participle  Subfiantive.—"  That  which  is  called  the  Infinitive 
"  Mode  mould,  according  to  the  true  analogy  of  fpeech,  be  ftyled  a  Parti- 
"  c'vple  Subfiantive.  There  hath  been  formerly  much  difpute  among  fome 
«  learned  men,  whither  the  notion  called  the  Infinitive  Mode  ought  to  be 
"  reduced  according  to  the  philofophy  of  fpeech.  Some  would  have  it  to 
"  be  the  prime  and  principal  verb ;  as  fignifying  more  dire&ly  the  notion 
"  of  action :  and  then  the  other  varieties  of  the  verb,  mould  be  but  the 
«  inflexions  of  this.  Others  queftion  whether  the  Infinitive  Mode  be  a 
"  verb  or  no,  becaufe  in  the  Greek  it  receives  articles  as  a  noun.  Scaliger 
(<  concludes  it  to  be  a  verb,  but  will  not  admit  it  to  be  a  Mode.  Voflius 
"  adds,  that  though  it  be  not  Modus  in  Atlu,  yet  it  is  Modus  in  Potentia. 
"  All  which  difficulties  will  be  raoft  clearly  ftated  by  afTerting  it  to  be  a 
«  Subfiantive  Participle."  Real  Character,  Part  iv.  Chap.  6. 

Mr.  Harris  without  any  palliation,  fays, — "  Thefe  Infinitives  go  farther* 
"  They  not  only  lay  afide  the  character  of  Attributives,  but  they  alfo  affume 
"  that  of  Subfiantives."  Hermes,  Book  I.  Chap.  8. 


part 
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part  of  it  appears  to  me  plaufible  enough.  And  had  you 
confined  yourfelf  only  to  the  Segnacafo  or  Prepoftiion,  I 
mould  not  fuddenly  have  found  much  to  offer  in  reply. 
But  when  inftead  of  the  Segnacafo  (as  Buonmattei  claffes 
it),  or  the  Prepofition  (as  all  others  call  it),  or  the  mark  of 
the  Infinitive  (as  it  is  peculiarly  ufed  in  Englifh),  you  direct 
me  to  confider  it  as  the  neceffary  and  diftinguifliing  fign 
of  the  verb,  you  do  yourfelf  throw  difficulties  in  my  way 
which  it  will  be  incumbent  on  you  to  remove.  For  it  is 
impoflible  not  to  obferve,  that  the  Infinitive  is  not  the  only 
part  of  our  Englifh  verbs,  which  does  not  differ  from  the 
noun  :  and  it  refts  upon  you  to  explain  why  this  neceffary 
fign  of  the  Verb  mould  be  prefixed  only  to  the  Infinitive, 
and  not  alfo  to  thofe  other  parts  of  the  verb  in  Englifh 
which  have  no  diftinguifliing  Termination, 

H. 

The  facl:  is  undoubtedly  as  you  have  ftated  it.  There 
are  certainly  other  parts  of  the  Englifh  verb,  undiftinguifhed 
from  the  noun  by  termination  ;  but  this  is  to  me  rather  a 
circumftance  of  confirmation  than  an  objection.  For  the 
truth  is,  that  to  them  alfo  {and  to  thofe  parts  only  which 
have  not  a  diftinguifliing  termination)  as  well  as  to  the  In- 
finitive, is  this  diftinguifliing  fign  equally  neceffary,  and 
equally  prefixed.    Do  (the  auxiliary  verb  as  it  has  been 

Z  z  2  called) 
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called  *)  is  derived  from  the  fame  root,  and  is  indeed  the 
fame  word  as  to.    The  difference  between  a  t  and  a  d  is 

fo 

*  "  The  verb  to  do  (fays  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  Effay,  Note  37)  is  confidered 
«  by  Wallis  and  other  later  grammarians,  as  an  auxiliary  verb.-  It  is  fo  ufed, 
«  though  very  rarely,  by  Chaucer.  It  muft  be  confefled  that  the  exa& 
ft  power  which  do,  as  an  auxiliary,  now  has  in  our  language,  is  not  eafy  to 
"  be  defined,  and  ftill  lefs  to  be  accounted  for  from  Analogy." 

In  Chaucer's  time  the  diftinguifhing  terminations  of  the  verb  ftill  re- 
mained, although  not  conftantly  employed  ;  and  he  availed  himfelf  of  that 
fituation  of  the  language,  either  to  ufe  them  or  drop  them,  as  beft  fuited 
his  purpofe,  and  fometimes  he  ufes  both  termination  and/ign.  Thus,  in  the 
Wife  of  Bathes  Tale,  he  drops  the  Infinitive  termination ;  and  ufes  to. 

"  My  liege  lady :  generally,  quod  he, 
"  Women  defyren  to  have  foveraynte 
"  As  well  over  her  hulbondes  as  her  love." 
And  again  a  few  lines  after,  he  ufes  the  infinitive  termination,  excluding  to. 
"  In  al  the  court  nas  there  wife  ne  mayde 
"  Ne  widow,  that  contraried  that  he  faide, 
"  But  faid,  he  was  worthy  han  his  lyfe." 

So  alfo, 

"  I  trowe  that  if  Envye  iwys 

"  Knewe  the  beft  man  that  is 

*'  On  thys  fyde  or  beyonde  the  fee 

"  Yet  fomwhat  lacken  him  wold  me.'' 

Romaunt  of  the  Rofe. 

The  fame  may  be  fhewn  by  innumerable  other  inftances  throughout 
Chaucer. 

B.  Johnfon,  in  his  Grammar,  fays— «  The  Per/ons  plural  keepe  the 
"  termination  of  the  firft  perfon  fingular.    In  former  times,  till  about  the 

"  reigne 
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fo  very  fmall,  that  an  Etymologift  knows  by  the  pra&ice  of 
languages,  and  an  Anatomift  by  the  reafon  of  that  practice, 
that  in  the  derivation  of  words  it  is  fcarce  worth  regard- 
ing *i  And  for  the  fame  reafon  that  to  is  put  before  the 
Infinitive,  do  ufed  formerly  to  be  put  before  fuch  other 
parts  of  the  verb  which  likewife  were  not  diftinguifhed 
from  the  noun  by  termination.    As  we  frill  fay — /  do  love, 

 inftead  of — /  love.    And  /  doed  or  did  love — inftead 

of  /  loved.  But  it  is  worth  our  while  to  obferve,  that  if  a 
diftinguifhing  termination  is  ufed,  then  the  diftinguifhing 
do  or  did  muji  be  omitted,  the  Termination  fulfilling  its 
office.  And  therefore  we  never  find — "  I  did  loved ;"  or 
"  He  doth  loveth?    But  "  I  did  love"'    u  He  doth  lover 

It  is  not  indeed  an  approved  practice  at  prefent,  to  ufe 
do  before  thofe  parts  of  the  Verb,  they  being  now  by 
cuftom  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  by  their  Place  :  and  there- 
fore the  redundancy  is  now  avoided,  and  do  is  confidered, 
in  that  cafe,  as  unneceffary  and  expletive. 

"  reigne  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  they  were  wont  to  be  formed  by 
**  adding  en.  But  now  (whatfoever  is  the  caufe)  it  hath  quite  growne  out 
"  of  ufe,  and  that  other  fo  generally  prevailed  that  I  dare  not  prefumc  to 
"  fet  this  afoot  againe."  This  is  the  reafon  why  Chaucer  ufed  both  to 
and  do  more  rarely  than  we  ufe  them  at  prefent. 

*  See  the  Note,  page  93. 

x  However 
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However  it  is  frill  ufed,  and  is  the  common  praaice,  and 
mould  be  ufed,  whenever  the  diftinguiming  Place  is  dif- 
turbed  by  Interrogation,  or  by  the  mfertion  of  a  negation^ 
or  of  fome  other  words  between  the  nominative  cafe  and 
the  verb.  As,— 

"  He  does  not  love  the  truth. 

"  Does  he  love  the  truth  ? 

"  He  does  at  the  fame  time  love  the  truth." 


And  if  we  chufe  to  avoid  the  ufe  of  this  verbal  Sign 
do,  we  muft  fupply  its  place  by  a  diftinguiming  termina- 
tion to  the  verb.    As, — 

He  loveth  not  the  truth. 

Lovetb  he  the  truth  ? 

He  at  the  fame  time  loveth  the  truth. 

Or  where  the .  verb  has  not  a  diftinguiming  termination 
(as  in  plurals] — 

They  do  not  love  the  truth. 

Do  they  love  {he  truth  ? 

They  do  at  the  fame  time  love  the  truth. 

Here,  if  we  wifh  to  avoid  the  verbal  Jtgn,  we  muft  re- 
move ^he  negative,  or  other  intervening  word  or  words 

from 
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from  between  the  nominative  cafe  and  the  verb ;  and  fo 
reftore  the  diftinguifhing  Place.    As, — 

"  They  love  not  the  truth. 

"  Love  they  the  truth  ? 

"  At  the  fame  time  they  love  the  truth  *." 

And  thus  we  fee  that,  though  we  cannot,  as  Mr.  Tyrwhit 
truly  fays,  account  for  the  ufe  of  this  verbal fign  from  any 
Analogy  to  other  languages,  yet  there  is  no  caprice  in  thefe 
methods  of  employing  to  and  do,  fo  differently  from  the 
practice  of  other  languages  :  but  that  they  arife  from  the 
peculiar  method  which  the  Englifh  language  has  taken  to 
arrive  at  the  fame  neceffary  end,  which  other  languages 
attain  by  diftinguifhing  Termination. 

B. 

I  obferve,  that  Junius  and  Skinner  and  Johnfon,  have 
not  chofen  to  give  the  flighteft  hint  concerning  the  deri- 
vation of  to.  Minfhew  diftinguiflies  between  the  prepo- 
fition  to,  and  the  ftgn  of  the  Infinitive  to.    Of  the  firft 

*  It  is  not  however  uncommon  to  fay — "  They,  at  the  fame  time,  love 
"  die  truth."  Where  the  intervening  words  {at  the  fame  time)  are  con- 
fidered  as  merely  parenthetical,  and  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  ftill  prefnvcs 
the  connexion  of  -place  between  the  nominative  cafe  and  the  verb. 

6  he 
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he  is  filent,  and  of  the  latter  he  fays — "  to,  as  to  make, 
«  to  walk,  to  do,  a  Gneco  articulo  to  ;  idem  eft  ut  ™  ww, 
«  to  nrspi7rccTEtv ,  to  -vpcrfuv"  But  Dr.  Gregory  Sbarpc  is  per- 
fuaded,  that  our  language  has  taken  it  from  the  Hebrew. 
And  Voffius  derives  the  correfpondent  Latin  Prepofition  ad 
from  the  fame  fource. 

H. 

Yes.  But  our  Gothic  and  Anglo-faxon  anceftors  were  not 
altogether  fo  fond  of  the  Hebrew,  nor  quite  fo  well  ac- 
quainted with  it,  as  Dr.  Sharpe  and  Voffius  were.  And 
if  Boerhaave  could  not  confent,  and  Voltaire  *  thought  it 
ridiculous,  to  feek  a  remedy  in  South  America,  for  a  difeafe 
which  was  prevalent  in  the  North  of  Europe,  how  much 
more  would  they  have  refitted  the  etymology  of  this  pre- 
tended Jewiih  Prepofition  !  for  my  own  part,  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  the  correfpondent  Latin  Prepofition  ad  has  a 
more  natural  origin,  and  a  meaning  fimilar  to  that  of  to. 

*  "  La  Quinquina,  feul  fpecifique  contre  les  fievres  intermittentes,  place 
"  par  la  nature  dans  les  montagnes  du  Perou,  tandis  qu'elle  a  mis  la  fievre 
<f  dans  le  refte  du  monde."  Voltaire's  Hift.  generate. 

"  II  meurit  a  Mocha  dans  le  fable  Arabique 
Ce  caffe  neceflaire  aux  pays  des  frimats  j 
II  met  la  fievre  en  nos  climats, 
Et  le  remede  en  Amerique." 

Voltaire's  Lettre  Mi  roi  de  Prujfe. 

It 
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It  is  merely  the  part  participle  of  Agere*.  (Which  pair 
participle  is  like  wife  a  Latin  Sub/Iantive.) 

{acDum  —  <?gd  —  ad 
or      —    or    —  or 
acrum  —  acr  —  at. 

The  moft  fuperficial  reader  of  Latin  verfe  Allows,  how 
cafily  the  Romans  dropped  their  final  um  :  for  their  poets 
would  never  have  taken  that  licence,  had  it  not  been  pre- 
vioufly  juftified  by  common  pronunciation.  And  a  Httle 
confederation  of  the  organs  and  practice  of  fpeeeh,  will  con- 
vince him  how  eafiTy  Agd  or  ASt^  would  become  ad  or  at  f, 

• 

as 

*  My  much  valued  and  valuable  friend  Dr.  Warner,  the  very  ingenious 
author  of  Metronariston,  or  a  new  pleafure  recommended,  in  a  differtation 
upon  Greek  and  Latin  profody  ;  has  remarked  that — tc  C  and  G  were  by  the 
"  Romans  always  pronounced  hard,  i.  e.  as  the  Greek  K  and  r,  before 
"  all  vowels :  which  found  of  them  it  would  have  been  well  if  we  had 
"  retained ;  for,  had  this  been  done,  the  inconvenience  of  many  equivocal 
"  founds,  and  much  appearance  of  irregularity  in  the  language  would  have 
cc  been  avoided." — Perhaps  it  may  feem  fuperfluous  to  cite  any  thing  from 
a  book  which  muft  afluredly  be  in  every  clafiical  hand  ;  but  it  is  neceffary 
for  me  here  to  remind  the  reader  of  this  circumftance ;  left,  inftead  of 
Agger e  and  Aggitum,  he  fhould  pronounce  thefe  words  Adjere  and  Adjition, 
and  be  difgufted  with  a  derivation  which  might  then  feem  forced  and  un- 
natural. 

j-  If  the  reader  keeps  in  mind  the  note  to  page  93,  he  will  eafily  per- 
ceive how  aclum  became  the  irregular  participle  of  agere,  inftead  of  agitum 

A  a  a  mt 
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as  indeed  this  prepofition  was  indifferently  written  by  the 
undents.  By  the  moderns  the  prepofition  was  written  ad 
with  the  d  only,  in  order  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  other 
corrupt  word  called  the  Conjunction,  at;  which  for  the 
fame  reafon  was  written  with  the  t  only,  though  that 
likewife  had  antiently  been  written,  as  the  prepofition,  either 


AD  Ol'  AT  *. 


You  have  not  yet  accounted  for  the  different  employ- 
ment of  till  and  to.  - 


or  agtum.  For  it  depended  entirely  on  the  employment  or  omiffion  of  the 
compreffion  there  noticed.  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  in  all  languages  (for 
the  natural  reafon  is  the  fame)  if  two  of  the  letters  (coupled  in  that  note)  , 
come  together,  in  one  of  which  the  compreffion  mould  be  employed  and 
in  the  other  omitted,  the  fpeaker  for  his  own  convenience  will  either  em- 
ploy the  compreffion  in  both,  or  omit  it  in  both  3  and  that  without  any 
regard  to  the  written  character.  Thus  (amongft  innumerable  inftances)  an 
Englimman  pronounces— ovzerve— and  a  Frenchman— observer.  So  we 
learn  from  Quinftillian  (lib.  f!  cap.  7.)  that  the  Romans  pronounced 
mkuttl  though  they  wrote  o^tinuit.— "  Cum  dico  obtinuit,  fecundam  s 
literam  ratio  pofcit;  aures  magis  audiunt  p."— In  the  fame  manner  a  Roman 
would  pronounce  the  word  either—  acDum,  or  acTitm,  that  he  might  not  in 
two  letters  coming  clofe  together,  flaift  fo  inftantly  from  the  employment  to 
the  omiffion  of  the  compreffion. 

*  "  Ad  &  at,  non  tantum  ob  fignificationem,  fed  &  originem  diverfam, 
r«  diverfimode  kr'ibcvc/atius  eft." 

G,  J.  Voffius,  Etymol.  Ling.  Lat. 

H.  That 
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H. 

That  till  mould  be  oppofed  to  from,  only  when  we 
are  talking  of  Time  and  upon  no  other  occafion,  is  evi- 
dently for  this  reafon  (viz.)  that  till  is  a  word  com- 
pounded of  to  and  While,  i.  e.  Time.  And  you  will  ob- 
serve that  the  coalefcence  of  thefe  two  words,  To-hpile, 
took  place  in  the  language  long  before  the  prefent  wanton 
and  fuperfluous  ufe  of  the  article  the,  which  by  the  pre- 
vailing cuftom  of  modern  fpeech  is  now  interpofed.  So 
that  when  we  fay — From  morn  till  night? — it  is  no 
more  than  if  we  fatd — "  From  morn  to  time  night  *.,f 
When  we  fay — "  From  morn  to  night?  the  word  Time  is 
omitted  as  unneceffary.  So  we  might  fay—"  From  Turkey 
**  to  the  place  called  England ';"  or  "  to  place  England.* 
But  we  leave  out  the  mention  of  Place,  as  fuperfluous, 
and  fay  only — "  to  England:'' 


*  It  is  not  unufual  with  the  common  people,  and  fome  antient  authors, 
to  ufe  While  alone  as  a  prepcjition  ;  that  is,  to  leave  out  to,  and  fay — I  wilt 
ftay  while  Evening.  Inftead  of— till  Evening;  or,  to  while  Evening. 
That  is — / will  ftay  time  Evening, — inftead  of — to  time  Evening.  Thus 
— "  Sygeberte  wyth  hys  two  bretherne  gave  backe  whyle  they  came  to 
"  .the  ry ver  of  Sigoune." — He  commaunded  her  to  be  bounden  to  a  wylde 
"  horfe  tayle  by  the  here  of  her  hedde  and  fo  to  be  drawen  whyle  flic  were 
«  deck." 


,A  a  a  i 


B.  You 
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B. 

You  acknowledge  then  that  the  oppofition  of  prepofi- 
tions is  ufeful,  as  far  as  it  reaches.  But,  befides  their. 
oppofttion  and  abfolute  contradiftioih  I  fhould  imagine  that 
the  marked  and  diftinguifhed  manner  alfo,  in  which  dif- 
ferent prepofitions  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame  fentence, 
muft  very  much  tend  to  facilitate  the  difcovery  of  their 
diftindt  fignifications. 

"  Well  /  His  e'en  fo!  I  have  got  the  London  difeafe  they  s 
"  call  Love.    I  am  ftck  of  my  hu/ba?id,  and  for  my 
«  gallant*." 

Love  makes  her  lick  of,  and  fick  for.  Here  of  and 
for  feem  almoft  placed  in  oppofition ;  at  leaft  their  effects 
in  the  fentence  are  raoft  evidently  different :  for,  by  the 
help  of  thefe  two  Prepofitions  alone,  and  without  the 
affiftance  of  any  other  words,  fhe  expreffes  the  two  con- 
trary affections  of  Loathing  and  Defre* 

H. 

No.  Small  affiftance  indeed,  if  any,  can  lot  derived 
from  fuch  inftances  as  this.    I  rather  think  they  tend  to 


*  Wycherley's  Country  Wife. 

miflead 


1 
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miflead  than  to  diredt  an  inquirer.  Love  was  not  here 
the  only  difeafe.  This  poor  lady  had  a  complication  of 
diftempers ;  me  had  two  diforders ;  a  ficknefs  of  Loathing 
— and  a  ficknefs  of  Defire.  She  was  fick  for  Difguft, 
and  fick  for  Love. 

Sick  of  difguft  for  her  hufband. 
Sick  of  love  for  her  gallant. 
Sick  for  difguft  of  her  hujband. 
Sick  for  love  of  her  gallant. 

Her  difguft  was  the  offspring  of  her  hufband,  pro- 
ceeded from  her  hufband,  was  begotten  upon  her  by  her 
hufband.    Her  gallant  was  the  caufe  of  her  love. 

I  think  I  have  clearly  exprefled  the  meaning  of  her 
declaration.  And  I  have  been  purpofely  tautologous,  that 
by  my  indifferent  application  of  the  two  words  of  and 
for — both  ,  to  her  difguft  and  to  her  love,  the  fmalleft 
appearance  of  oppofition  between  thefe  prepofitions  might 
be  done  away.  Indeed,  the  difference  between  them  (thus 
confidered)  appears  to  be  fo  fmall,  that  the  author,  if  it  had 
pleafed  him,  might  have  ufed  of,  where  he  has  put  for.. 
And  that  he  might  fo  have  done,  the  following  is  a  proof. 


"  Marian. 
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«  Marian,    Come,  Amie,  you'll  go  with  us" 
«  Amie.    I  am  not  well? 

«  Lionel    She's  fck  of  the  yong  fhefard  that  bekijl 
<<  her*." 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may,  with  equal  propriety,  fay— 
«  We  are  fick  of  hunger?— ox,  "  We  are  fck  for  hunger? 
And  in  both  cafes  we  mail  have  expreffcd  precifely  the 
fame  thing. 

B. 

^Tis  certainly  fo  in  praaice.  But  is  that  praaice  jufti- 
fiable  ?  For  the  words  ftill  feem  to  me  to  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent import.  Do  you  mean  to  fay  that  the  words  of 
and  for  are  fynonymous  ? 

H. 

Very  far  from  it.  I  believe  they  differ  as  widely  a* 
cause  and  consequence.  I  imagine  the  word  for 
(whether  denominated  Prepofition,  Conjunction,  or  Adverb) 
to  be  a  Noun,  and  to  have  always  one  and  the  fame  fingle 
fignification,  viz.  cause,  and  nothing  elfe.  Though 
Greenwood  attributes  to  it  eighteen,  and  S.  Johnfon  forty- 


*  Sad  Shepherd,  Adt  I.  Sc.  6. 
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Jjx  different  meanings :  for  which  Greenwood  cites  above 
forty,  .ind  Johnfon  above  two  hundred  inftances.  But,  with 
a  little  attention  to  their  inftances,  you  will  eafily  perceive, 
that  they  ufually  attribute  to  the  Prepofition  the  meaning 
of  fome  other  words  in  the  fentence. 

Junius  (changing  p  into  F,  and  by  metathefis  of  the 
letter  r)  derives  for  from  the  Greek  nrpo.  Skinner  from 
the  Latin  Pro.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  no  other  than  the 
Gothic  fubftantive  fc/ViJUNA,  cause. 

I  imagine  alfo  that  of  (in  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-faxom 
Afc  and  Sp)  is  a  fragment  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-faxoii 
AkAKA»  pofteritas,  Sec.  Kpona,  proles,  8cc*  *.  That  it  is  a 
noun  fubftantive,  and  means  always  confequence,  offsprings 
fucceffbr,  follower,.  8cc 

And -I  think  it  not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  whilft  the 
old  patronymical  termination  of  our  northern  anceftors 


*  "  Of.  a,  ab.  abs.  cle  a.  s.  op.  rr.  aff.  b.  af.  Goth.  A£-  Exprimrmt 
i<  Gr.  *no,  ab.  de :  prsefertim  cum  **°  ante  vocabulum  ab  adfpiratione  m- 
"  cipiens,  fiat  <*<p."  Junius. 

Minlhew  and  Skinner  derive  of  from  the  Latin  ab,  and  that  from.  the. 
Greek  xno.  ■ 

was 
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was  son,  the  Sclavonic  and  Ruffian  patronymic  was  of. 
Thus  whom  the  Englifli  and  Swedes  named  Peter/on,  the 
Ruffians  called  Peterbof.  And  as  a  polite  foreign  affecta- 
tion afterwards  induced  fome  of  our  anceftors  to  affiime 
Fils  or  Fitz  (i.  e.  Fils  or  Filius)  inftead  of  son  ;  fo  the 
Ruffian  affectation  in  more  modern  times  changed  of  to 
Vitch  (i.  e.  Fitz,  Fils,  or  Filius)  and  Peterbof  became 
Petrovitcb  or  Petrowitz. 

So  M.  de  Broffes  (Tom.  2.  p.  295.)  obferves  of  the 
Romans — "  Remarquons  fur  les  noms  propres  des  families 
"  Romaines  qu'il  n'y  en  a  pas  un  feul  qui  ne  foit  termine 
"  en  ius ;  defmence  fort  femblable  a  P  vlog  des  Grecs,  c'eft 
"  a.  dire  filius 

B, 

Stop,  Stop,  Sir.  Not  fo  hafty,  I  befeech  you.  Let  us 
leave  the  Swedes,  and  the  Ruffians,  and  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  out  of  the  queftion  for  the  prefent ;  and  con- 


*  "  Et  quamvis  nunc  dierum  habeant  quidem  ad  Anglorum  imitationem, 
familiarum  nomina ;  font  tamen  ea  plerumque  mere  patronymica  \  funt 

"  enim  Price,  Powel.  Bowel.  Bowen.  Pugh.  Parry.  Penry.  Prichard. 

"  Probert.  Proger.  &c.  nihil  aliud  quam  Ap.  Rhys.  Ap.  Howel.  Ap.  Owen. 

*  Ap.  Hugh.  Ap.  Harry.  Ap.  Henry.  Ap.  Richard.  Ap.  Robert.  Ap. 

**  Roger.  &c.  ap,  hoc  eft  mab3  filius."    Wall  is,  Pxeface. 

9  fine 
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fine  yourfelf,  if  you  pleafe,  -as  in  the  beginning  you  con- 
fined my  enquiry,  to  the  Englim  only.  Above  two  hun- 
dred inftances,  do  you  fay,  produced  by  Johnfbn  as  proofs 
of  at  leaft  forty-fix  different  meanings  of  this  one  prepofi- 
tion  for,  when  Harris  will  not  allow  one  fingle  meaning 
to  all  the  prepofitions  in  the  world  together !  And  is  it 
poflible  that  one  and  the  fame  author,  knowing  this,  fhoukl 
in  the  fame  fhort  preface,  and  in  the  compafs  of  a  very 
few  fhort  pages,  acknowledge  the  former  to  be  "  the  per- 
u  fon  beft  qualified  to  give  a  perfeB  Grammar  *,"  and  yet 
compliment  the  grammar  of  the  latter,  as  the  ftandard  of 
accuracy,  acutenefs  and  perfection  +  ! 

H. 

Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  the  wife  men  of  this  world  know  full 
well  that  the  family  of  the  Blandifhes\  are  univerfal 
favourites.  Good  breeding  and  policy  direct  us  to  mention 
the  living  only  with  praife;  and  if  we  do  at  any  time 
hazard  a  cenfure,  to  let  it  fall  only  on  the  dead. 

*  See  A  Short  Introduction  to  Englifli  Gram.    Preface,  p.  6. 
-j-  See  id.  p.  14. 

%  See  the  Heirefs.  (One  little  morfel  of  falfe  moral  excepted)  the  moft 
perfect  and  meritorious  comedy,  without  exception,  of  any  on  our  ftage. 

B  b  b  •  B.  Pray, 
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*  B. 

Pray,  which  of  thofe  qualities  di&ated  that  remark  ? 

H. 

Neither.  But  a  quality  which  paffes  for  brutality  and. 
ill-nature  and  which,  in  fpite  of  hard  blows  and  heavy 
burdens,  would  make  me  rather  chufe  in  the  fcale  of 
beings  to  exift  a  maftiff  or  a  mule,  than  a  monkey  or  a 
lapdog.  But  why  have  you  overlooked  my  civility  to  Mr- 
Harris  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  that  by  contending  for  only 
one  meaning  to  the  word  for,  I  am  forty-five  times  more 
complaifant  to  him  than  Johnfon  is  f 

B. 

He  loves  every  thing  that  is  Greek,  and  no  doubt  there- 
fore will  owe  you  many  thanks  for  this  Greek  favour. — 
Danaos  dona  ferentes. — But  confirm  it,  if  you  pleafe ;  and. 
(if  you  can)  ftrengthen  your  doubtful  etymology  (which 
I  think  wants  ftrengthening)  by  extraaing  your  fingle 
meaning  of  for  from  all  Greenwood's  and  Johnfon's  nu- 
merous inftances. 

H. 

That  would  be  a  tedious  talk;  and,  I  truft,  unneceflary ;. 
and  for  that  reafon  only  I  have  not  purfued  the  method 

q  y°u 
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vou  now  propofe,  with  all  the  other  particles  which  I  have 
before  explained.  But  as  this  manner  of  confidering  the 
prepofitions,  though  many  years  familiar  to  me,  is  novel 
to  you,  I  may  perhaps  fuppofe  it  to  be  eafier  and  clearer 
than  it  may  at  firft  fight  appear  to  others.  I  will  rifque 
therefore  your  impatience,  whilft  I  explain  one  fingle  in- 
ftance  under  each  feparate  meaning  attributed  to  for. 

Greenwood  fays — "  The  Prepofition  for  has  a  great 
«  many  fignifications,  and  denotes  chiefly  for  what  purpofe, 
"  end,  or  ufe,  or  for  whofe  benefit  or  damage  any  thing  is 
«  done ;  As — Cbriji  died  for  us?  [i.  e.  Caufe  us ;  or  Wc 
being  the  Caufe  of  his  dying.] 

"  i .  For  ferves  to  denote  the  End  or  ObjeSl  which  one 
"  propofes  in  any  adtion  ;  As — To  fight  for  the  public  good." 
[i.  e.  cause  the  public  good ;  or,  The  public  good  being 
the  Caufe  of  fighting.] 

«  2.  It  ferves  to  mark  the  Motive,  the  Caufe,  the  SubjeSt 
*t  of  any  adtion ;  As — He  does  all  things  for  the  love  of 
"  virtue?  [u  e.  The  love  of  virtue  being  the  Caufe."] 

"  3.  It  is  ufed  to  mark  the  ufe  for  which  a  thing  is 
"  done ;  As — Chelpy  Hofpital  was  built  for  difabled 

Bbb  a  <c  foldiers." 
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"  foldiers."  [i.  e.  Difabled  Soldiers  being  the  Caufe  of  its 
being  built.] 

"  4.  It  is  ufed  likevvife  to  denote  Profit,  Advantage* 
Intereft\  As — -I  write  for  your  JatisfaSiion"  [i.e.  Your 
fatisfaction  being  the  caufe  of  my  writing.] 

"  5 .  It  is  ufed  to  denote  for  what  a  thing  is  Proper,  or 
"  not ;  As — It  is  a  good  re?nedy  for  the  Fever"   In  which 
laft  example  to  cure  is  to  be  underftood.  [i.  e.  Curing 
»  the  Fever  being  the  Caufe  that  it  is  called  a  good  remedy.] 

"  6.  This  prepofition  is  ufed  to  denote  Agreement  or 
"  Help ;  As — The  Soldier  fights  for  the  King"  [i.  e.  The 
King  being  the  Caufe  of  his  fighting.] 

"  7 .  It  is  ufed  to  denote  the  Convenience  or  Inconveni- 
"  ence  of  a  thing ;  As — He  is  big  enough  for  his  age.n 
[i.  e.  His  age  being  the  Caufe  that  he  is  big  enough  -y  or 
that  his  lize  anfwers  our  expectation-*] 

"  8.  It  is  ufed  to  denote  Exchange  or  Trucking,  Recom^ 
"  pence,  Retribution  or  Requital  and  Payment;  As — He 
"  rewarded  him  for  his  good  fervices"  [i.  e.  His  good 
fervices  being  the.  Caufe  of"  reward.] 

"  Hither 
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«  Hither  we  may  likewife  refer  thefe  phrafes,  Eye  for 
Eye"  Sec.  [i.  e.  An  eye  (deftroyed  by  malicious  violence) 
being  the  Caufe  of  an  eye  taken  from  the  convict  in 
punifhment.] 

"  9.  It  is  nfed  to  denote  Injlead  of  in  the  Place  of; 
As — I  will  grind  for  him?  [i.  e.  He  being  the  Caufe  of 
my  grinding.], 

"  Sometimes  it  ferves  to  denote  a  Mi/take;  As— « 
"  He  /peaks  one  zvord  for  another"  [i.  e.  Another  word 
being  the  Caufe  of  his  fpeaking  that  word  which  he 
fpeaks.J 

"  10.  It  is  ufed  to  denote  the  Dijiribution  of  things  by 
Proportion  to  fever al  others;  As — He  fets  down  twelve 
Acres  for  every  man"  [i.  e.  Every  or  each  man  being 
the  Caufe  of  his  fetting  down  twelve  acres.] 

"  11.  It  denotes  the  Condition  of  Perfo7is,  Things  and 
Times ;  As — He  was  a  learned  man  for  thofe  times."" 
[i.  e.  The  darknefs  or  ignorance  of  thofe  times  being  the 
Caufe  why  he  may  be  confidered  as  a  learned  man.] 


6 
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«  I2.  It  is  likewife  ufed  to  denote  in  the  quality  of;  As 
«  — He  fuborned  him  for  a  witnefs."  [i.  e.  For  that  he 
might  be  a  witnefs ;  or,  for  to  be  a  witnefs. — That  he 
might  be  a  witnefs ;  or,  to  be  a  witnefs  being  the  Caufe 
of  his  fuborning  him.] 

«  It  fignifies  likewife  as  much  as  Becaufe  of,  By  reafon 
"  of;  As — To  puni/h  a  man  for  his  crimes."  [i.  e.  His 
crimes  being  the  Caufe  of  punifhment.] 

«  It  ilgnifies  -^r,  or  To  be;  As — He  was  fent  for  # 
"  pledge:'  [i.  e.  That  he  might  be  a  pledge,  or  to  be  a 
pledge  being  the  Caufe  of  his  being  fent.] 

"  During;  to  denote  the  Future  Time;  As — He  was 
«  cbofen  [to  fome  office]  for  life."  [i.  e.  To  continue  in 
that  office  for  life ;  or,  for  the  continuance  of  his  life— 
The  continuance  of  his  life  being  the  Caufe  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  his  office.] 

"  Concerning,  About ;  As — As  for  me.n  [The  fentence 
here  is  not  compleat ;  but  it  lhall  be  explained  amongft 
Johnfon's  inftances.] 


«  Not- 
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«  Notwithflandmg  :  As,  after  having  fpoke  of  the  faults 
«  of  a  man,  we  add,  for  all  that,  he  is  an  honeft  man? 
[i.  e.  Though  all  that  has  been  faid  may  be  the  Caufe  of 
thinking  other  wife,  yet  he  is  an  honeft  man.] 

S.  Johhfon  fays,  "  for,  Prepofition. 

"  i.  Becaufe  of— That  which  we  for  our  unworthinefs- 
"  [i.  e.  our  unworthinefs  the  Caufe']  are  afraid  to  crave* 
"  our  prayer  is,  that  God  for  the  worthinefs  of  his  Son 
«  [i.  e.  the  worthinefs   of   his  Son  being  the  Caufe\ 

«-  would  notwithflanding  vouchfafe  to  grant" 

"  2.  With  refpeB.  to,  with  regard  to. ;  As 

"  Lo,  Jome  are  vellom,  and  the  reft  as  good 

"  for.  all.  his  lordfiip  knows,  hut  they  are  wood." 

[i.  e.  As  far  as  all  that  his  lordfhip  knows  is  the  Caufe  off 
their  being  denominated  good  or  bad,  the  reft  are  as  good.] 

«  3..  In  this  fenfe  it  has  often  As  before  it;  As — As 
«  for  Maramaldus  the  general,  they  had  no  juft  caufe  to> 
"  mijlike  him,  being  an  old  captain  of  great  experienced 
[i.  e.  As  far  as  Maramaldus  the  general,  might  be  a  Caufe 
of  their  difcontent„they  had  no  jufl.  caufe  to  miflike  him.]; 

"  4; 
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u  4.  In  the  CharaBer  of ;  As — 

"  Say,  is  it  fitting  in  this  very  field, 

"  This  field,  where  from  my  youth  I've  been  a  carter, 

"  I  in  this  field  Jhould  die  for  a  deferter." 

[i.  e.  Being  a  Deferter,  being  the  Caufe  of  my  dying.] 
"  5.  Witbrefemblanceof;  As — 

«  Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 
"  He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead." 

[i.  e.  As  if  Death,  or  his  being  dead,  had  been  the  Caufe 
of  his  laying ;  or,  He  lay  in  that  manner,  in  which  death 
or  being  dead  is  the  Caufe  that  perfons  fo  lay.] 

"  6.  Confidered  as ;  in  the  place  of ;  As — 

"  Read  aU  the  Prefaces  of  Dryden  : 

"  for  thofe  our  critics  much  confide  in : 

K  Though  merely  writ  at  firft  for  filling, 

"  To  raife  the  volume's  price  a  fhilling." 

[i.  e.  Read,  &c.  the  Caufe  why  you  ftionld  read  them, 
being,  that  our  critics  confide  in  them.  Though  to  fill 
up  and  to  raife  the  volume's  price  was  the  Caufe  that  they 
were  at  firft  written.] 


7.  In 
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«  7.  In  advantage  of ";  For  the  fake  of  \  As — 

"  Shall  I  think  the  world  tvas  made  for  one, 

"  And  men  are  born  for  kings,  as  beafis  for  men" 

[i.  e.  Shall  I  think  that  one  man  was  the  Caufe  why  the 
world  was  made ;  that  kings  are  the  Caufe  why  men  were 
•'born ;  as  men  are  the  Caufe  why  there  are  beafts.] 

"  8.  Conducive  to-,  Beneficial  to;  As — It  is  for  the 
"  general  good  of  human  fociety,  and  confequently  of  parti- 
"  cular  perfons,  to  be  true  and  juji :  and  it  is  for  men's 
"  health  to  be  temperate?  [i.  e.  The  general  good,  &c. 
is  the  Caufe  why  it  is  fit  or  a  duty  to  be  true  and  juft :  and 
men's  health  is  the  Caufe  why  it  is  fit  or  a  duty  to  be 
temperate.] 

«  9.  With  intention  of  going  to  a  certain  place;  As — 
«  We  failed  direSily  for  Genoa?  [i.  e.  Genoa,  or  that  we 
might  go  to  Genoa,  being  the  Caufe  of  our  failing.] 

"  10.  In  comparative  refpetf ;  As — for  Tufts  with  Indian 
«  elephants  he  Jlrove?  [i.  e.  He  contended  for  a  fuperiority 
over  the  elephants ;  Tulks,  or  the  claim  of  a  fuperiority  in 
point  of  Tuiks,  being  the  Caufe  of  the  Arriving  or  con- 
tention.] 


C  c  c  " 
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*c  ii.  In  proportion  to-,  As — As  he  could  fee  clear ;  for 
"  thofe  times,  through  fuperjiition,  Jo  he  would  be  blinded, 
(t  now  and  then,  by  human  policy?  [i.  e.  The  darknefs, 
or  ignorance,  or  bigotry  of  thofe  times  being  the  Caufe, 
why  even  fuch  fight,  as  he  then  had,  may  be  called  or 
reckoned  clear.] 

"  12.  JVith  appropriation  to;  As — Shadow  will  ferve 
"  for  fummer.  Prick  him :  for  we  have  a  number  of 
"  Shadows  to  fill  up  the  Mufler-book?  [i.  e.  Summer  is  the 
Caufe  why  Shadow  will  ferve,  i.  e.  will  do ;  or  will  be 
proper  to  be  taken.  Prick  him :  the  Caufe  (why  I  will 
have  him  pricked,  or  fet  down)  is,  that  we  have  raany 
fhadows  to  fill  up  the  Mufter-book.] 

"  13.  After  O,  an  exprefjion  of  Dejire;  As — 

"  0 !  for  a  Mufe  of  fire,  that  •would  ajcend 
"  'The  bright  eft  heaven  of  invention." 

[i.  e.  O !  I  wifli  for  a  Mufe  of  fire,  &x.  i.  e.  A  Mufe  of 
fire  being  the  Caufe  of  my  wifhing.] 

•£  14.  In  account  of;  In  folution  of;  As — Thus  much 
"  for  the  beginning  and progrefs  of  the  deluge?  [i.  e.  The 
"  beginning  and  progrefs  of  the  deluge  is  the  Caufe  of 

thus 
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thus  much,  or  of  that  which  I  have  written.]  N.  B.  An 
oblblete  and  aukward  method  of  fignifying  to  the  reader, 
that  the  fubject  mentioned  (hall  not  be  the  Caufe  of  writing 
any  more.  It  is  a  favourite  phrafe  with  Mr.  Harris,  re- 
peated perpetually  with  a  difgufting  and  pedantic  affecta- 
tion, in  imitation  of  the  Greek  philofophers ;  but  has  cer- 
tainly pafTed  upon  fome  perfons,  as  "  elegance  of  method, 
"  as  Beauty,  Tafie,  and  Fine  Writing''' 

"  15.  Inducing  to  as  a  motive ;  As — There  is  a  natural, 
»  immutable,  and  eternal  reafon  for  that  which  we  call 
"  virtue  ;  and  againfi  that  which  we  call  vice."  [Or,  That 
which  we  call  virtue,  we  call  virtue  for  a  natural,  eternal, 
and  immutable  reafon,  i.  e.  a  natural,  eternal,  and  immu- 
table reafon  being  the  Caufe  of  our  fo  calling  it. — Or,  There 
is  a  natural,  eternal,  and  immutable  reafon  the  Caufe  of. 
that  which  we  call  virtue.] 

"  16.  In  expectation  of;  As — He  muft  be  bach  again  by 
«  one  and  twenty,  to  marry  and  propagate  :  the  father  can- 
"  not  flay  any  longer  for  the  portion,  nor  the  mother  for  a 
«  new  Jet  of  babies  to  play  with:'  [i.  e.  The  Portion  being 
the  Caufe  why  the  father  cannot  flay  any  longer  :  a  new 
fet  of  babies  to  play  with  being  the  Caufe  why  the  mother 
cannot  flay  longer.] 

C  c  c  a  "17* 
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"17.  Noting  Power  or  PoJJibitity ;  As— for  a  holy  p  erf  on 
"  to  be  humble ;  for  one,  whom  all  men  ejieem  a  faint,  to 
"  fear  left  himfelf  become  a  devil,  is  as  bard  as  for  a  prince 
"  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  be  guided  by  Tutors?  [i.  e.  To  be 
humble  is  hard  or  difficult  Becaufe,  or,  the  Caufe  being,  he 
is  a  holy  perfon  :  To  fear  left  himfelf  become  a  devil  is 
difficult  Becaufe,  or,  the  Caufe  being,  he  is  one  whom  all 
men  ejieem  a  faint :  To  fubmit  himfelf  to  be  guided  by 
Tutors  is  difficult  Becaufe,  of,  the  Caufe  being,  he  is  a 
Prince.    And  all  thefe  things  are  equally  difficult.] 

"  18.  Noting  Dependence  ;  As — The  colours  of  outward 
"  objedis,  brought  into  a  darkened  room,  depend  for  their 
"  vifibility  upon  the  dimnefs  of  the  light  they  are  beheld  by." 
[i.  e.  Depend  upon  the  dimnefs  of  the  light  as  the  Caufe 
of  their  vifibility.] 

"  19.  In  Prevention  of,  for  Fear  of;  As 

"  Corn  being  had  down,  any  way  ye  allow, 

"  Should  wither  as  needeth  for  burning  in  Mow." 

[i.  e.  Burning  in  Mow,  the  Caufe  why  it  needeth  to 
wither.] 

And, 
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"  And,  for  the  time  Jhall  not  Jeem  tedious, 
«  ril  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day  *." 

[i.  e.  The  Caufe  of  my  telling  thee,  is,  that  the  time  may 
not  feem  tedious.] 

«  20.  In  Remedy  of-,  As — Sometimes  hot,  fometimes  cold 
«  things  are  good  for  the  tooth-ach?  [i.  e.-  Their  curing 
the  tooth-ach  the  Caufe  of  their  being  called  good.] 

«  21.  In  Exchange  for;  As — He  made  confiderable 
«  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  before  he  quitted  that 
«  profeffton  for  this  of  Poetry ."  [i.  e.  The  profeflion  of 
Poetry*  the  Caufe  of  his  quitting  the  profeflion  of  the  law.] 

«  22.  In  the  Place  of  Inftead  of;  As— To  make  him 
"  copious  is  to  alter  his  char  abler  ;  and  to  tranjlate  him 
"  line  for  line  is  impojfihle."  [i.  e.  Line  Caufe  of  line, 
or,  Each  line  of  the  original  being  the  Caufe  of  each  line 
of  the  tranflation.] 

*  So  Chaucer, 

«  This  dronken  myller  hath  ytolde  us  here 
Howe  that  begyled  was  a  carpentere 
Perauenture  in  Acorne,  for  I  am  one." 

Reue's  prol,    Fol.  15.  pag.  2.  col.  1- 

«  For  they  feemed  philofophers,  they  weren  purfued  to  the  dethe  and 
«  flayne."  Boecius.    Boke  1.  Fol.  221.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

«  23. 
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"  23.  In  Supply  of,  to  ferve  in  the  Place  of\  As — 
"  Moft  of  our  ingenious  young  men  take  up  fomc  cried~up 
"  Englifi  poet  for  their  model?  [i.  e.  To  be  their  model 
the  Caufe  of  taking  him.] 

"  24.  Through  a  certain  Duration ;  As 

"  Sines  hifd  for  life  thy  Jervile  mufe  muji  fmgx 
"  Succeffive  conquejls  and  a  glorious  king." 

[i.  e.  The  continuance  of  your  life  the  Caufe  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  hire.] 

"25.  In  Search  of  in  ^uefi  of\  As — Some  of  the 
«  philofophers  have  run  fo  far  hack  for  arguments  of 
"  comfort  againfl  pain,  as  to  doubt  whether  there  were 
"  any  fuch  thing,"  [i.  e.  Arguments  of  comfort  againft 
pain  the  Caufe  of  running  fo  far  back.] 

"26.  According  to;  As — Chyfnifis  have  not  been  able, 
"  for  aught  is  vulgarly  known,  by  fre  alone  to  feparate 
"  true  fulphur  from  antimony."  [i.  e.  Any  thing  which 
is  vulgarly  known,  being  the  Caufe  of  ability,  or  of  their 
being  fuppofed  to  be  able.] 

"  27.  Noting  a  State  of  Fitnefs  or  Readinefs ;  As — 
"  Nay  if  you  be  an  Undertaker,  I  am  for  you"    [i.  e.  I 

1  am 
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am  an  Undertaker,  an  Adverfary,  a  Fighter,  8cc.  for  you  ; 
or,  I  will  undertake  you ;  i.  e.  You  the  Caufe  of  my  being 
an  Undertaker,  &c] 

"  28.  In  Hope  of,  for  the  Sake  of,  noting  the  final 'Caufe; 
"  As — Scholars  are  frugal  of  their  words,  and  not  willing  to 
"  let  any  go  for  ornament,  if  they  will  not  ferve  for  ufe? 
[i.  e.  Ornament  the  Caufe;  Ufe  the  Caufe.] 

"  29.  Of  Tendency  to,  Towards;  As — It  were  more  for 
"  his  honour  to  raife  the  fiege,  than  to  fpend  fo  many  good 
it  men  in  the  zvinning  of  it  by  force?  [i.  e.  His  honour 
the  Caufe  why  it  were  more  expedient,  fitting,  proper,  &c. 
to  raife  the  fiege.] 

«  30.  In  Favour  of,  on  the  Part  of,  on  the  Side  of;  As 
*  - — It  beco7nes  me  not  to  draw  my  pen  in  the  defence  of  a 
4i  bad  caufe,  when  I  have  fo  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one? 
[i.  e.  A  good  one  being  the  Caufe  of  drawing  it.] 

"  31.  Noting  Accommodation,  or  Adaptation  :  As — 
"  Perfia  is  commodioufiy  fituated  for  trade  both  by  fea  and 
"  land?  [i.  e.  Trade  the  Caufe  of  its  being  faid  to  be 
commodioufiy  fituated.] 


"  32- 
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"  32.  JVith  Intention  of;  As — 

"  And  by  that  jujlice  haft  remov'd  the  Cauje 

"  Of  thofe  rude  tempejts,  which,  for  rapine  fent, 

"  Too  oft  alas  invoh'd  the  innocent ." 

[i.  c.  Rapine  the  Caufe  of  their  being  fent.] 
"  33.  Becoming,  Belonging  to ;  As — 

"  It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
"  Nor  for  my  manhood,  honefty  and  wifdom, 
"  To  let  you  know  my  thoughts." 

[i.  e.  Your  quiet  is  a  Caufe,  your  good  is  a  Caufe,  my 
manhood,  my  honefty,  my  wifdom,  each  is  a  Caufe,  why 
it  is  not  fit  or  proper  to  let  you  know  my  thoughts.] 

"  34.  Notwithjianding ;  As — Probability  fuppofes  that  a 
"  thing  7nay,  or  may  not  be  fo,  for  any  thing  that  yet  is 
*4  certainly  determined  on  either  fde?  [i.  e.  Any  thing 
yet  determined  being  the  Caufe  of  concluding.] 

"  35.  For  all.  Notwithjianding;  As— For  all  his 
"  exadi  plot,  down  was  he  cajl  from  all  his  greatnefs? 
[i.  e.  His  exact  plot  being,  all  of  it,  a  Caufe  to  expect 
other  wife  ;  yet  he  was  caft  down.] 


"  36. 
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tc  36.  To  the  Ufe  of  to  be  ufecl  in  ;  As — 

"  The  Oak  for  nothing  ill; 
"  The  Ofier  good  for  twigs    the  Poplar  for  the  Mill." 

[i.  e.  Not  any  thing  the  Caufe  why  the  oak  ftiould  be 
pronounced  bad ;  Twigs  the  Caufe  why  the  ofier  ftiould  be 
called  good  ;  the  Mill  the  Caufe  why  the  poplar  ftiould  be 
efteemed  ufeful.] 

"37.  In  confequence  of;  As — for  love  they  force 
"  through  thickets  of  the  wood."   [i.  e.  Love  the  Caufe  \ 

"  38.  In  recompenfe  of ;  As— 

"  Now  for  Jo  many  glorious  ailions  done 
"  For  peace  at  home,  and  for  the  public-  wealth, 
"  /  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Cafar's  health  : 
"  Befides  in  gratitude  for  Juch  high  matters, 
"  Know  I  have  vow'd  two  hundred  Gladiators." 

[i.  e.  I  mean  to  crown  a  bowl  to  Csefar's  health,  the  Caufe 
— fo  many  glorious  actions  ;  the  Caufe — peace  at  home ; 
the  Caufe— the  public  weal.  Befides,  I  have  in  gratitude 
vowed  two  hundred  gladiators,  fuch  high  matters  being 
the  Caufe  of  my  gratitude.] 

"  39.  In  proportion  to  ;  As — He  is  not  very  tail,  yet 
«  for  his  years  he's  tall."  [i.  e.  His  years  the  Caufewhj 
he  may  be  efteemed  tall.] 

D  d  d  "  40- 
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"  40.  By  means  of;  hy  interpoftion  of;  As — Moral 
"  confederations  can  no  way  move  the  fenjible  appetite,  were 
"  it  not  for  the  will."  [i.  e.  Were  not  the  will  the  Caufe.~] 

"  41.  hi  regard  of;  in preformation  of ;  As — I  cannot 
"  for  my  life."  [i.  e.  My  life-  being  the  Caife  ;  or,  To> 
fave  my  life  being  the  Caufe  why  I  Ihould  do  it :  i.  e.  though; 
my  life  were  at  ftake.] 

"  \i.  For  to:  As — /  come  for  to  fee  you*  [i.  e.  To» 
fee  you  being  the  Caufe  of  my  coming.] 

— — cf  A  large  poflerity 
"  Up  to  your  happy  palaces  may  mount, 
"  Of  blejfed faints  for  to  increafe  the  count." 

[i.  e.  To  inereafe  the  number  being  the  Caufe  of  their 
mounting.] 

For.    Conjunction  *  ;.  As*— 

**  Heav'n 


*  So  the  French  correfpondent  Conjunction  car  (by  old  French  authors 
written  gtuhar)  is  no  other  than  <$ud  re,  or,  ^ue  (i.  e.  K««)  ed  re. 

"  Qu  and  c,  (fays  Laurenbergius)  communionem  habuere  apud  antiquosj 
"  ut  Arquus,  oquulus,  pro  arcus,  oculus.  Prifc.  Viciflim  anticus,  eculus, 
"  pro  antiquus,  cquulus,  antiqui  libri,  Cum  &  quum,  cut  &  qui.  Terentius 

'5  Andria : 
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<c  Heav'n  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  deal, 
tf  Not  light  them  for  them/elves :  for  //.  our  virtues 
"  Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 
"  As  if  we  had  them  not." 

[i.  e.  Themfelves  not  being  the  Caufe  of  lighting  them. 
If  our  virtues  did  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike  as  if 
we  had  them  not :  That  is  the  Caufe  why  heaven  doth  deal 
with  us,  as  we  deal  with  torches.] 

iC  Andria :  Qui  mihi  expurgandus  eft,  pro  cui :  annotat  Donatus.  Querquera 
«  febris,  Lucilius :  Quercera,  Gellius  lib.  20.  Cotidie,  non  Quotidie,  fcri- 
"  bunt  Quintil.  &  Vi£torinus.  Stercilinium,  pro  fterquilinio,  habent  libri 
"  veteres  Catonis  de  R.  R.  &  Terentius  Phormione :  Infece  &  Infeque. 
<c  Ennius,  Livius,  Cato:  ut  difputat  Gellius  lib.  18.  cap.  19.  Hujufce,  & 
<c  hujufque,  promifcue  olim  fcribebant.  Hinc  Fortuna  hujufce  diei,  apud 
"  Plinium,  lib.  34.  &,  Fortuna  hujufque  diei,  apud  Ciceronem,  lib.  2.  de 
tc  legibus.  Et  Victor  de  regionibus  urbis :  vicus.  hujusque.  dibi.  fort. 
<c  md.  Lex  vetus  aedificii:  dies  operis  k.  novemb.  primeis  dies  peqvvn. 
"  pars  dimidia  dabitur  vbi  pr^dia  satis  subsignata  erunt.  Al- 
cc  tera  pars  dimidia*solvetur  opere  perfecto  probato  que." 

Of  which  innumerable  other  inftances  might  alfo  be  given.  And  the 
Latins  in  cutting  off  the  e  at  the  end  of  Que,  only  followed  the  example 
of  the  Greeks,  who  did  the  fame  by  K««  (as  Ihould  have  been  mentioned 
before  in  the  note  to  page  92).    Thus  in  Sappho's  ode  to  Venus, 

H/>£  Orjl  $*  1\V  TO  TZlTTOvtyx,    K  OtJ» 

Afupo  jtaAoiwi. 
At  St  rap^EWC  (piX-wii 


Ddd  2 


«  2.  Be- 
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«  2.  Becaufe;  on  this  account  that-,  As — /  doubt  not 
"  but  great  troops  would  be  ready  to  run  ;  yet  for  that  the 
"  worfl  men  are  mofl  ready  to  move,  I  would  wi/b  them 
«  chofen  by  discretion  of  wife  men:''  [i.  e.  The  wor-ft 
men  are  the  moft  ready  to  move.  That  is  the  Caufe  why 
I  would  wifh  them  (not  the  worfl:  men,  but  the  troops) 
chofen  by  difcretion  of  wife  men. 

«  3.  For  as  much.  In  regard  that ;  in  confideration  of; 
"  As — For  as  much  as  the  thirfi  is  intolerable,  the  patient 
«  may  be  indulged  the  free  ufe  of  Spaw  water"  [i.  e.  As 
much  as  the  thirfi:  is  intolerable,  is  the  Caufe  why  the 
patient  may  be  indulged.] 

"  4.  For  why.  Becaufe ;  For  this  reafon  that ;  As, 
"  Solyman  had  three  hundred  field  pieces,  that  a  Camel 
"  might  well  carry  one  of  them,  being  taken  from  the  car- 
"  riage .-  for  why,  Solyman  purpofing  to  draw  the  emperor 
"  unto  battle,  had  brought  no  greater  pieces  of  battery  with 
"  him."  [i.  e,  the  Caufe,  that.] 

B. 

For,  is  not  yet  your  own,  however  hard  you  have 

ftruggled  for  it :  for,  befldes  Greenwood  and  S.  Johnfon, 

you  have  ftill  three  others  to  contend  with.  Wilkins 

c  afligns 
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affigns  two  meanings  to  for.  He  fays,  it  denotes — «  the 
«  efficient  or  final  caufe,  and  adjuvancy  or  agreement  with:' 

Lowth  afferts  that—"  for,  in  its  primary  fenfe,  is  loco 
«  alterius,  in  the  ftead  or  place  of  another:'  And  he 
therefore  cenfures  Swift  for  faying—"  Accufedthe  minijlers 
«  for  betraying  the  Dutch:'  And  Dryden  for  faying — 
"  You  accufe  Ovid  for  luxuriancy  of  verfe."  Where,  in- 
ftead  of  for,  he  fays  of  mould  be  written. 

And  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  in  his  Glbffary,  fays—"  For.  Prep. 
«  Sax.  fometimes  fignifies  against."  Of  which  he  gives 
three  inftances. 

«  He  didde  next  his  wKite  lerc 
«  Of  cloth  of  lake  fin  and  clere 

"  A  breche  and  eke  a  iherte 
«  And  next  his  fhert  an  haketon 
«  And  over  that  an  habergeon 

"  For.  percing  of  his  herte." 

Mr.  Tyrwhit  fays,—"  Against,  or  to  prevent  piercing." 

«  Therfore  for  ftealyng  of  the  rofe 
"  I  rede  her  nat  the  yate  unclofe." 

Mr.  T.  fays — "  Againji  ftealing." 

«  Some  fhall  fow  the  facke 
"  For  fheding  of  the  whe-te." 

Mr.  T.  fays——"  to  prevent  flu  --ling." 
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As  Wilkin s  has  produced  no  inftances  y  he  has  given  me 
nothing  to  take  hold  of.  And  let  any  ingenuity  try 
whether  it  can,  with  any  colour  of  plaufibility,  apply  Dr. 
Lowth's  meaning  of  loco  alterius,  or  any  other  Jingle 
meaning  (except  Caufe)  to  the  inftances  I  have  already 
explained.  His  corrections  of  Swift  and  of  Dryden,  are 
both  mirplaced.    For  the  meaning  of  thefe  paffages,  is^ — 


So  alfo  in  Mr.  Tyrwhit's  inftances,  though  their  con- 
duction is  aukward  and  faulty,  and  now  out  of  ufe,  yet 
is  the  meaning  of  for  equally  confpicuous.  The  Caufe 
of  putting  on  the  Habergeon,  of  the  advice  not  to  open 
the  gate,  of  fowing  the  fack — being  refpe&ively— that 
the  heart  might  not  be  pierced,  that  the  rofe  might  not 
be  ftolen,  that  the  wheat  might  not  be  ihed. 


I  will  trouble  you  with  only  one  inftance  of  my  own. 
How  do  you  account  for  this  fentence  ? — «  To  the  difgraee 
"  of  .common  fenfe  and  common  bonejly,  after  a  long  debate 
"  concerning  the  Robillas,  a  new  writ  was  moved  for  for 
"  old  Sarum :  and  every  orator  was  tongue-tied.  Although 
9  «  it 


cc 


Betraying  the  Dutch 
Luxuriancy  of  verfe 


ause  of  the  accufation. 
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«  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  examine. 
"  the  claim  of  reprefentation,  as  of  the  other  houfe  to  examine 
"  the  claim  of  peerage  ?  Is  the  repetition  of  for  tauto- 
logous,  or  only  aukward  I 

Only  aukward.  For  here  are  two  Caufes  mentioned. 
The  Caufe  of  the  writ,  and  the  Caufe  of  the  motion.  By 
a  fmall  tranfpofition  of  the  words  you  may  remove  the 
aukwardnefs  and  perceive  the  fignification  of  the  phrafe.. 
— &  A  motion  was-  made  for  a  new  writ  for  old  Sarum"' 
[i.  e.  A  new  writ—  Caufe  of  the  motion.  Old  Sarum,  or 
a  vacancy  at  Old  Sarum — Caufe  of  the  writ.]  And  you 
will  perceive  that  for  may  be  repeated  in  a  fentence  as 
often  as  you  mean  to  indicate  a  Caufe ;  and  never  elfe. 
As,  "  A  motion  was  made  for  an  order  for  a  writ  for 
"  the  ele&ion  of  a  burgefs  for  to  ferve  in  parliament  for 
"  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum." 

I.  An  order — Caufe  of  the  motion, 
a.  A  writ — Caufe  of  the  order. 

3.  Eledion  of  a  burgefs — Caufe  of  the  writ. 

4.  To  ferve  in  Parliament — Caufe  of  the  eledion. 

5.  Borough  of  Old  Sarum— Caufe  of  the  fervice  in 
Parliament. 

So 
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So  in  thefe  lines  of  Butler, 

"  The  Devil's  mafter  of  that  office 
"  Where  it  muft  pafs,  if't  be  a  drum  j 
"  He'll  fign  it  with  Cler.  Pari.  Bom.  Com. 
"  To  him  apply  yourfelves,  and  he 
tc  Will  foon  difpatch  you  for  his  fee." 

i.  e.  his  fee  the  cause. 

B. 

But  if  the  words  for  and  of  differ  fo  widely  as  you 
fay ;  if  the  one  means  Caufe  and  the  other  means  Confe- 
quence\  by  what- etymological  legerdemain  will  you  be  able 
to  account  for  that  indifferent  ufe  of  them  which  you 
juftified  in  the  inftances  of 

"  Sicknejs  of  hunger;  and  Sicknefs  for  hunger." 
"  Sicknefs  of  love ;  and  Sicknejs  for  love." 

H. 

Qualified  as  it  is  by  you,  it  is  fortunate  for  me  that  I 
mail  not  need  to  refort  to  Etymology  for  the  explanation. 
Between  the  refpeftive  terms 

"  Sicknefs    Hunger, 

«  Sicknefs    Love? 

it  is  certainly  indifferent  to  the  fignification  which  of  the 
two  prepofitions  you  may  pleafe  to  infert  between  them, 

whether 
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whether  of  or  for  :  this  being  the  only  difference,  that 
if  you  infert  of,  it  is  put  in  apportion  to  Sicknefs\  and 
Sicknefs  is  announced  the  Confequence :  if  you  infert  for, 
it  is  put  in  apportion  to  Hunger  or  to  Love ;  and  Hunger 
or  Love  is  announced  the  Caufe  % 

B. 

I  do  not  well  underftand  how  you  employ  the  term 
Apportion.  Scaliger,  under  the  head  Appofitio,  (Cap. 
clxxvii.  de  caufis)  fays — «  Caufla  propter  quam  duo 
"  fubjlantiva  non  ponuntur  fine  copula,  e  philofophia 
"  petenda  eft.  Si  aliqua  fubftantia  ejufmodi  eft,  ut  ex  ea 
"  8c  alia,  unum  intelligi  queat;  earum  duarum  fubftan- 
«  tiarum  totidem  notae  (id  eft  7iomina)  in  oratione  fine 
"  conjundtione  cohaerere  poterunt." 


*  The  Dutch  are  fuppofed  to  ufe  Van  in  two  meanings;  becaufe  it 
fupplies  indifferently  the  places  both  of  our  of  and  from.  Notwithftanding 
which  Van  has  always  one  and  the  fame  fingle  meaning,  viz.  Beginnings 
And  its  ufe  both  for  of  and  from  is  to  be  explained  by  its  different  appo- 
rtion. When  it  fupplies  the  place  of  from,  Van  is  put  in  appofttion  to 
the  fame  term  to  which  from  is  put  in  appofttion.  But  when  it  fupplies 
the  place  of  of,  it  is  not  put  in  appofttion  to  the  fame  term  to  which  of  is 
put  in  apportion,  but  to  its  correlative.  And  between  two  correlative  terms, 
it  is  totally  indifferent  to  the  meaning  which  of  the  two  correlations  is 
expreffed. 


Eee 


H.  What 
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H. 

What  Scaliger  fays  is  very  true.  And  this  is  the  cafe 
with  all  thofe  prepofttions  (as  they  are  called)  which  are 
really  Jubftantives.  Each  of  thefe — ejufmodi  eft,  ut  ex  ea 
8c  alia  (to  which  it  is  prefixed,  pqflfixed,  or  by  any  manner 
attached)  unura  intelligi  queat. 

B. 

If  it  be  as  you  fay,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  fo  impoflible 
as  Lord  Monboddo  imagines,  to  make  a  Grammar  even  for 
the  moft  barbarous  languages :  and  the  Savages  may  pof- 
libly  have  as  compleat  a  fyntax  as  ourfelves.  Have  you 
confidered  what  he  fays  upon  that  fubjedt,  Vol.  I.  Book  3. 
of  his  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language  *  ? 

H.  I 


*  "  The  laft  thing  I  propofed  to  confider  was,  die  expreflion  of  the 
"  relation  or  connexion  of  things,  and  of  the  words  expreffing  them :  which 
"  -makes  what  we  call  Syntax>  and  is  t\\t  principal  part  of  the  grammatical 
"  art." 

"  Now  let  ever  fo  many  words  be  thrown  together  of  the  moft  clear  and 
"  determinate  meaning,  yet  if  they  are  not  fome  way  connected,  they  will 
"  never  make  difcourfe,  nor  form  fo  much  as  a  fingle  propofition.  This 
"  connexion  of  the  parts  of  Ipeech  in  languages  of  art  is  either  by  feparate 
"  words,  fuch  as  prepofitions  and  conjunctions,  or  by  cafes,  genders,  and 
"  numbers,  in  nouns,  &c.  But  in  lefs  perfect  languages  the  moft  of 
"  them  are  denoted  by  feparate  words. 

"  Now 
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H. 

I  could  {boner  believe  with  Lord  Monboddo,  that  there 
are  men  with  tails  like  cats,  as  long  as  his  lordfliip  pleafes  *  ; 

and 

"  Now  as  every  kind  of  relation  is  a  pure  idea  of  intellect,  which  never 
«  can  be  apprehended  by  Jenfe,  and  as  fome  of  thofe  relations,  particularly 
«  fuch  of  them  as  are  expreffed  by  cafes,  are  very  abftrad  and  metaphy- 
«  fical,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  favages  mould  have  any  feparate  and 
«  diftinft  idea  of  thr.fe  relations.    They  will  therefore  not  exprefs  them 
«  by  feparate  words,  or  by  the  variation  of  the  fame  word,  but  will  throw 
«  them  into  the  lump  with  the  things  themfelves.    This  will  make  their 
«  fyntax  wretchedly  imperfeft.— There  are  only  three  barbarous  languages, 
«  fo  far  as  I  know,  of  which  we  have  any  particular  account  publiffied  that 
«  can  be  depended  upon.    The  Huron,  the  Galibi,  and  the  Caribbee  ;  of 
«  which  we  have  Dictionaries  and  Grammars  alfo,  Jo  far  as  it  is  poffible  to 
«  make  a  Grammar  of  them.    With  refpect  to  fyntax,  the  Hurohs  appear 
«  to  have  none  at  all:  for  they  have  not  prepofitions  or  conjunctions.  They 
«  have  no  genders,  numbers,  or  cafes,  for  their  nouns ;  nor  moods  for  their 
«  verbs     In  fhort  they  have  not,  fo  far  as  I  can  difcover,  any  way  of  con- 
«  netting  together  the  words  of  their  difcourfe.    Thofe  favages  therefore, 
«  though  they  have  invented  words,  ufe  them  as  our  children  do  when  they 
«  begin  to  fpeak,  without  connecting  them  together:  from  which  we  may 
«  infer,  that  Syntax,  which  completes  the  work  of  language,  comes  laft  in 
«  the  order  of  invention,  and  perhaps  is  the  moft  difficult  part  of  language 
«  It  would  feem  however,  that  perfons  may  make  themfelves  underftood 
«  without  fyntax.    And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  pofihon  of  the 
*'  word  will  commonly  determine  what  other  word  in  the  fentence  it  is 
<c  connected  with." 

*  As  his  Lordffiip  (Vol.  I.  page  238)  feems  to  wiffi  for  farther  authori- 
ties for  human  tails,  efpecially  of  any  tolerable  length,  I  can  help  him  to  a 
tail  of  a  foot  long,  if  that  will  be  of  any  fervice. 

E  e  e  2 
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and  conclude  with  him,  from  the  authority  of  his  famijhed 
friend,   that  human  flefh  (even  to  thofe  who  are  not 

famijhed) 


"  Avant  que  d 'avoir  vu  cette  ilc,  j'avois  fouvent  oiiy  dire  qu'il  y  avoitr 
"  dcs  hommcs  a  longues  queues  comme  les  betes  j  mais  je  n'avois  jamais. 
"  pu  le  craire,  &  je  penfois  la  chofe  fi  eloignee  de  notre  nature,  que  j'y 
"  eus  encore  de  la  peine,  lorfque  mes  fens  m'oterent  tout  lieu  d'en  douter 
"  par  une  avanture  aflez  bizarre.  Les  habitans  de  Formosa  etant  accou- 
"  tumez  a  nous  voir,  nous  en  ufions  enfemble  avec  aflez  de  confiance  pour 
"  ne  rien  craindre  de  part  ni  d'autre  j  ainfi  quoy  qu'  etrangers  nous  nous 
"  croyons  en  feurete,  &  marchions  fouvent  fans  efcorte,  lorfque  1'experU 
"  ence  nous  fit  connoitre  que  c'etoit  trop  nous  hazarder.  Un  jour  quel- 
"  ques  uns  de  nos  gens  fe  promenant  enfemble,  un  de  nos  miniftres,  qui 
tc  etoit  de  la  compagnie,  s'en  eloigna  d'un  jet  de  pierre  pour  quelques  be- 
"  foins  naturels ;  les  autres  cependant  marchoient  toujours  fort  attentifs  a 
<c  un  recit  qu'on  leur  faifoit ;  quand  U  fut  fini  ils  fe  fouvinrent  que  le  mi- 
"  niftre  ne  revenoit  point,  ils  l'attendirent  quelque  temps  j  apres  quoy  las 
"  d'attendre,  ils  allerent  vers  le  lieu  ou  ils  crurent  qu'il  devoir  etre :  Ils  le. 
«  trouverent  mais  fans  vie,  &  le  trifle  etat  ou  il  etoit  fit  bien  connoitre  qu'il 
"  n'avoit  pas  langui  long-temps..   Pendant  que  les  uns  le  gardoient,  les. 

autres  allerent  de  divers  cotez  pour  decouvrir  le  meurtrier:  ils  n'allerent 
"  pas  loin  fans  trouver  un  homme,  qui  fe  voyant  fcrre  par  les  notres, 
**  ecumoit^  hurloit,  &  faifoit  comprendre  qu'il  feroit  repentir  le  premier 
*'  qui  l'approcheroit.  Ses  manieres.defcfperees  firent  d'abord  quelqu'  im- 
"  prefiion ;  mais  enfin  la  frayeur  ceda,  on  prit  ce  miferable  qui  avoua  qu'il 
*'  avoit  tue  le  miniftre,,  mais  on  ne  put  fcjavoir  pourquoy.  Comme  le 
"  crime  etoit  atroce,  &  que  l'impunitc  pouvoit  avoir  de  facheufes  fuites, 
*'  on  le  condamna  a.  etre  brule.  H  fut  attache  a  un  poteau  ou  il  demeura 
'*  quelques  heures  avant  l'execmion  j  ce  fut  alors  que  je  vis  ce  que  jufques- 
•*  la  je  n'avois  pu  croire ;  fa  queue  etoit  longue  de  plus  d'un  pied  toute 
"  couverte  d'un  poil  roux,  &  fort  femblable  a  ce  lie  d'un  bceuf.  Quand  il 
9  "  xk 
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famijbed)  is  the  fweeteft  of  all  viands  to  the  human  tafte, 
than  admit  that  "  every  kind  of  relation  is  a  pure  idea 

"  of 


"  vit  que  les  fpe&ateurs  etoient  furpris  de  voir  en  lut  ce  qu'ils  n'avoit 
"  point,  il  leur  dit  que  ce  defaut,  fi  e'en  etoit  un,  venoit  clu  climat,  puifque 
"  tous  ceux  de  la  partie  meridionale  de  cette  He  dont  il  etoit,  en  avoient 
"  comnie  lui." 

Voyages  de  Jean  Struys,  An.  165c  Torn.  I.  Chap.  x. 

The  meek,  modeft,  fincere,  difinterefted,  and  amiable  Dodlor  Horfley, 
Lord  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  could  have  furnilhed  the  other  Lord  with  an 

authority  for  Tails  nearer  home,  in  his  own  metropolitan  city  :  "  Ex 

"  hujus  modi  vocibus,  fuerunt  improbi  nonnulli,  quibus  vifa  eft  occulta 
"  voluntas  regis  effe,  ut  Thomas  e  medio  tolleretur  j  qui  propterea  velut 
"  hoftis  regis  habitus,  jam  turn  csepit  fic  vulgo  negligi,  contemni  ac  in 
"  odio  elTe,  ut  cum  veniflet  aliquando  Strodum,  qui  vicus  fitus  eft  ad 
"  Medveiam  flumen,  quod  flumen  Roceftriam  alluit,  ejus  loci  accola; 
"  cupidi  bonum  patrem  ita  defpe&um  ignominia  aliqua  afficiendi,.  non  du- 
t£  bitarint  amputare  caudam  equi  quem  ille  equitaretj  feipfos  perpetuo 
"  probro  obligantes  :  nam  poftea,  nutu-  dei,  ita  accidit,  ut  omnes  ex  eo 
"  hominum  genere,  qui  id  facinus  fecifTent,  nati  fint  inftar  brutorum  ani- 
«  malium  caudati." — As  this  change  of  ftiape  may  afford  a  good  additional 
reafon  why  fuch  fellows  Ihould  have  "  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws,  but 
"  to  obey  them,"  the  bifhop  perhaps  will  advife  to  fink  what  Polydore 
kindly  adds  in  cor.clufion,— "  Sed  ea  infamias  nota  jam  pridem  vna  cum 
"  gente  ilia  eorum  hominum,  qui  peccarint,  deleta  eft." 

Poly  J.  Virg.  Urb.  Angl  BJl.  Fol.  218, 

"  But  who  confiders  right  will  find  indeed, 
'Tis  Holy  IJland  parts  us,  not  the  Tweed. 
Nothing  but  Clergy  could  us  two  feclude ; 
No  Scotch  was  ever  like  a  Bilhop's  feud. 

All 
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«  of  intellect,  which  never  can  be  apprehended  by  fenfe ; 
"  and  that  thofe  particularly  which  are  expreffed  by  cafes, 
"  are  more  abftracT:  and  metaphyseal  than  the  others." 

But  his  lordfhip  and  his  fautors  will  do  well  to  contend 
ftoutly  and  obftinately  for  their  doctrine  of  language,  for 


All  Litanys  in  this  have  wanted  faith, 
There's  no — Deliver  us  from  a  Bifhop's  wrath. 
Never  (hall  Calvin  pardon'd  be  for  fales  ; 
Never,  for  Burnet's  fake,  the  Lauderdales  ; 
For  Becket's  fake  Kent  always  fhall  have  tales." 

The  Loyal  Scot.    By  A.  Marvell. 

tc  Iohan  Capgrave  and  Alexander  of  Efieby  fayth,  that  for  caftynge  of 
**  fyfhe  tayles  at  thys  Auguftyne,  Dorfett  Shyre  menne  hadde  tayles  ever 
"  after.  But  Polydorus  applieth  it  unto  Kentifh  men  at  Stroud  by 
"  Rochefter,  for  cuttinge  of  Thomas  Becket's  horfes  tail.  Thus  hath 
"  England  in  all  other  land  a  perpetuall  infamy  of  tayles  by  'theyr  wrytten 
"  legendes  of  lyes,  yet  can  they  not  well  tell,  where  to  beftowe  them 
"  truely."    Pag.  37. 

And  again,  pag.  98. — «  The  fpirituall  fodomites  in  the  legendes  of  their 
"  fanftified  forcerers  have  diffamed  the  Englifh  pofterity  with  tails,  as  I 
"  have  fhewed  afore.  That  an  Englyfliman  now  cannot  travayle  in  an 
"  other  land,  by  way  of  marchandyfe  or  any  other  Jaoneft  occupyinge,  but 
"  it  is  rnofl  contumelioufly  thrown  in  his  tethe,  that  al  Englifhmen  have 
"  tailes.  That  uncomly  note  and  report  have  the  nation  gotten,  without 
"  recover,  by  thefe  laify  and  idle  lubbers  the  Monkes  and  the  Prieftes, 
"  which  could  find  no  matters  to  advance  their  canonifed  gains  by,  or  their 
"  iaintes  as  they  call  them,  but  manifeft  lies  and  knaveries." 

Ishan  Bale.    Acles  of  Englifo  Votaries. 

1  they 
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they  are  menaced  with  a  greater  danger  than  they  will  at 
firft  apprehend  :  for  if  they  give  up  their  doctrine  of 
language,  they  will  not  be  able  to  make  even  a  battle  fo? 
their  Metaphyfics :  the  very  term  Metaphyfic  being  nonfenfe  \ 
and  all  the  fyftems  of  it,  and  controverfies  concerning  it,, 
that  are  or  have  been  in  the  world,  being  founded  on  the 
groffeft  ignorance  of  words  and  of  the  nature  of  fpeech. 

As  far  as  relates  to  Prepofitions  and  Conjunctions,  on  which: 
(he  fays)  Syntax  depends,  the  principal  and  mojl  difficult 
part  (as  he  calls  it)  of  the  Grammatical  art,  and  which 
(according  to  him)  is  the  lajl  in  order  of  invention,  and 
compleats  the  work  of  language  :  As  far  as  relates  to  thefe 
prepofitions  and  conjunctions,  I  hope  it  is  by  this  time 
pretty  evident  that,  inftead  of  invention,  the  daffies  of  them 
fpring  from  corruption ;  and  that,  in  this  refpeel:,  the 
Savage  languages  are  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  lan- 
guages (as  they  are  called)  of  art,  except  that  the  former 
are  lefs  corrupted  :  and  that  favages  have  not  only  as  fepa- 
rate  and  diftincl  ideas  of  thofe  relations  as  we  have,  but  that 
they  have  this  advantage  over  us  (an  advantage  in  point  of 
intelligibility,  though  it  is  a  difadvantage  in  point  of  brevity) 
that  they  alfo  exprefs  them  feparately  and  diftindtly.  For 
our  Prepofitions  and  Conjunctions,  like  the  language  of  the 
Savages,  are  merely- — "  fo  many  words  of  the  moft  clear 

"  and 
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*  and  determinate  meaning  thrown  together,"  or,  (as  he 
afterwards  ftrangely  expreffes  it) — «  thrown  into  the  lump 
"  with  the  things  themfelves 

*  What:  Lord  Monboddo  has  delivered  concerning  Syntax,  he  has  taken> 
in  his  own  clumfy  way,  from  the  following  erroneous  article  of  M,  de 
Brofles. — 147.    Fabrique  des  Syntaxes  barbares. — "  Dans  fon  origine,  elle 
«  n'a  d'abord  eu  qtfun  amas  confus  de  fignes  epars  appliques  felon  le 
«  befoin  aux  objets  a  mefure  qu'on  les  decouvroit.    Peu  a  peu  la  neceffitc 
"  de  faire  connoitre  les  cLrconftances  des  idees  jointes  aux  circonftances 
rt  des  objets,  &  de  les  rendre  dans  l'ordre  ou  l'efprit  les  place,  a,  par  une 
"  logique  naturelle,  commence  de  fixer  la  veritable  fignitication  des  mots, 
«  lcur  liaifon,  leur  regime,  leurs  derivations.    Par  l'ufage  recu  &  invetere, 
"  les  tournures  habituelles  font  devenues  les  preceptes  de  l'art  bons  on 
"  mauvais,  c'eft  a  dire  bien  ou  mal  faits  felon  le  plus  ou  le  moins  de  logique 
"  qui  y  a  prefide ;  &  comme  les  peuples  barbares  n'en  ont  gueres,  aufil 
u  leurs  langues  font  elles  fouvent  pauvres  &  mal  conftruites  :  mais  a.  mefure 
"  que  le  peuple  fe  police,  on  voit  mieux  l'abus  des  ufages,  &  la  fyntaxe 
"  s'epure  par  de  meilleures  habitudes  qui  deviennent  de  nouveaux  preceptes. 
ct  Je  n'en  dis  pas  davantage  fur  Fetabliffement  des  fyntaxes  ;  &  meme  fi  j'y 
"  reviens  dans  la  fuite,  ce  ne  fera  qu'cn  peu  de  mots.    Ceft  une  matiere 
"  immenje  dans  fes  details,  qui  demanderoit  un  livre  entier  pour  la  fuivre 
"  dans  toutes  les  operations  mechaniques  du  concept,  qui  en  general  la 
*c  rendent  necelfaire  en  confequence  de  la  fabrique  du  fens  interieur,  mais 
"  tres  arbitraire  dans  fes  petits  details,  par  le  nombre  infini  de  routes  longues 
"  ou  courtes,  droites  ou  tortues,  bonnes  ou  mauvaifes,  que  Ton  peut 
"  prendre  pour  parvenir  au  meme  but.    Au  furplus  toutes  ces  routes  bien 
*f  ou  mal  faites  fervent  egalement  dans  l'ufage  lorfqu'elles  font  une  fois 
4t  frayees  &  connues."    This  matiere  immenje,  as  M.  de  Brofles  imagines 
it,  is  in  truth  a  very  fmall  and  fimple  bufinefs.    The  whole  of  cultivated 
languages,  as  well  as  of  thofe  we  call  barbarous,  is  merely  "  un  amas  de 
*'  fignes  epars  appliques  Jehu  le  bejoin  aux  objets." 

B.  Well, 
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B. 

Well,  Sir,  after  this  tedious  inveftigation  of  for,  (one 
half  of  which  I  think  might  have  been  fpared)  let  us  now, 
if  you  pleafe,  paufe  for  a  moment,  and  confider  the  ground 
which  we  have  beaten.  The  Prepofitions  if,  unless, 
but,  without,  since,  you  had  before  explained  amongft 
•the  Gonjunttions.  To  thefe  you  have  now  added  the  pre- 
pofitions WITH,  SANS,  THROUGH,  FROM,  TO,  WHILE,  TILL, 

OF  and  for.  '  Though  we  have  fpent  much  time,  we  have 
made  but  little  progrefs,  compared  with  what  ftill  remains 
to  be  done  :  at  lead  if  our  language  is  as  fertile  in  prepo- 
fitions as  Buffier  fuppofes  the  French  to  be. 

l: 

H. 

I  rather  think  we  have  made  great  progrefs.  And,  if 
you  have  nothing  to  objecl:  to  my  derivations  and  expla- 
nations, I  muft  confider  the  battle  as  already  won.  For  I 
am  not  here  writing  a  dictionary  {which  yet  ought  to  be 
done,  and  of  a  very  different  kind  indeed  from  any  thing 
ever  yet  attempted  any  where),  but  only  laying  a  foundation 
for  a  new  theory  of  language.  However,  though  the  re- 
maining prepofitions  are  numerous,  the  greater  part  require 
but  little,  and  many  of  them  no  explanation. 


F  f  f 
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By. 

By  (in  the  Anglo-faxon  written  Bi,  Be,  is  the  Im- 
perative ByS,  of  the  Anglo-faxon  verb  Beon,  to  be.  And  our 
anceftors  wrote  it  indifferently  either  be  or  by.  "  Damville 
<{  be  right  ought  to  have  the  leading  of  the  army,  but, 
"  BYcaufe  thei  be  cofen  germans  to  the  Admirall,  thei  be 
"  miftrufted."  1568.  See  Lodge's  Illufirations.  Vol.  2. 
pag.  9.  This  prepofition  is  frequently,  but  not  always, 
ufed  with  an  abbreviation  of  conftrudtion.  Subauditur, 
injlrument)  caufe,  agent.  Sec.  Whence  the  meaning  of 
the  omitted  word  has  often  been  improperly  attributed  to 
by.  With  (when  it  is  the  imperative  of  pyjiSan)  is  ufed 
indifferently  for  By  *  (when  it  is  the  imperative  of  Beon) 

*  In  compound  prepofitions  alfo,  the  Anglo-faxon  ufes  indifferently  either 
prS  or  Be  i  as, 

wiS-aeptan  Be-teptan 

wrS-ponan  Be-ponan 

wiS-jeonban  Be-geonfcan 

wrS-innan  Be-innan 

wr5-neoSan  Be-neoSan 

\vr5-upan  Be-upan 

wrS-utan  Be-utan 

wrS-hinban  Be-hmban 

though  the  modern  Englifli  has  given  the  preference  to  Be :  having  retained 
only  two  of  the  above  prepofitions  commencing  with  piS,  and  dropped 
only  two  commencing  with  Be. 

and 
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and  with  the  fame  fubauditur  and  imputed  meaning :  As — 
"  He  was  Jlain  by  a  fword,  or,  he  was  Jlain  with  a  Jword? 
— "  Kenwalcus  was  warreyd  with  the  King  of  Britons? 
Wallis,  confounding  together  the  imperative  of  wyjvSan 

with  the  imperative  of  vi<J>AN>  fays — "  WlTH  illdicat 
"  inftrumentum,  ut  Latinorum  ablativus  inftrumenti  ;  atque 
tc  etiam  concomitantiam,  ut  Latinorum  cum? 

By  was  alfo  formerly  ufed  (and  not  improperly  nor  with 
a  different  meaning)  where  we  now  employ  other  prepo- 
fitions,  fuch  as  For,  In,  During,  Through.    As ; — 

"  Aboute  the  xvm  yere  of  the  reygne  of  Jue  dyed 
"  the  holy  byfhop  Aldelme.  Of  him  it  is  written,  that 
"  when  he  was  ftyred  by  his  goflly  enymy  to  the  fynne 
"  of  the  flefh,  he  to  do  the  more  torment  to  himfelfe 
"  and  of  hys  body,  wolde  holde  within  his  bedde  byhym 
"  a  fayre  mayden  by  fo  long  a  tyme  as  he  myght  fay  over 
"  the  hole  fauter."    Fabian  lxxvi. 

"  The  which  by  a  longe  time  dwelled  in  warre."  xlv. 

"  To  whom  the  fader  had  by  hys  lyfe  commytted 
"  him."  lxxii. 


F  f  f  a 


«  He. 
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"  He  made  Clement  by  his  lyfe  helper  and  fucceffour." 

LV. 

"  Whom  Pepyn  by  his  lyfe  hadde  ordeyned  ruler  of 
"  Guian."  lxxxiii. 

"  Sleynge  the  people  without  mercy  by  all  the  wayes 
"  that  they  paffyd."  lxxviii. 

* 

So  alfo  of  was  formerly  ufed,  and  with  propriety,  where 
we  now  employ  by  with  equal  propriety. 

"  Thefe  quenes  were  as  two  goddeffes 
Of  arte  magike  forcerefles 
Thei  couthe  muche3  he  couthe  more  : 
Thei  fhape  and  caft  ayenft  hym  fore, 
And  wrought  many  a  fubtile  wile. 
But  yet  thei  might  hym  not  begyle. 
Such  crafte  thei  had  aboue  kynde, 
But  that  arte  couth  thei  not  fynde, 
Of  whiche  Ulifies  was  deceived." 

Gower.   Lib.  5.  Fol,  135.  Pag.  1.  Col.  2. 

Between.  Betwixt. 

Between  (formerly  written  Twene,  Atwene^  Bytwene)  is 
a  dual  prepofition,  to  which  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  8cc.  have  no  word  correfpondent ;  and  is  almoft 
peculiar  to  ourfelves,  as  fome  languages  have  a  peculiar 

1  dual 
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dual  number.    It  is  the  Anglo-faxon  Imperative  Be,  and 
rpegen  or  twain. 

Betwixt  (by  Chaucer  written  Bytwyt  *)  is  the  impera- 
tive Be,  and  the  Gothic  TV*S>  or  two  :  and  was  written 
in  the  Anglo-faxon  Berpeohs,  Betpeox,  Berpux,  Betpyx, 
and  Becpyxc. 

Before,  Behind,  Below,  Beside,  Besides. 

Thefe  Prepofitions  are  merely  the  imperative  be,  com- 
pounded with  the  nouns  fore,  hind,  low,  side,,  which 
remaining  ftill  in  conftant  and  common  ufe  in  the  language ;; 
as — The  fore  part,  the  bind  part,  a  low  place,  the  fide,-. — 
require  no  explanation.. 

Beneath; 

Beneath  means  the  fame  as  Below.    It  is  the  impera- 
tive Be  compounded,  with  the  noun,  Neath.    Which  word 
Neath  (for  any  other  ufe  but  this  of  the  prepofition)  having, 
flipped  away  from  our  language,  would  perhaps  have  given 
fome  trouble,  had  not  the  nouns,  Nether  and  Nether  moji- 

*  u  Thy  wife  and  thou  mote  hange  fer  atwynne, 
"  For  that  Bytwyt  you  fhall  be  no  fynne." 

Miller's  Tale. 


(corrupted 
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(corrupted  from  NeoSemerr,  NrSemaerr)  ftill  continued  in 
common  ufe  *.  The  word  Nether  is  indeed  at  prefent 
fallen  into  great  contempt,  and  is  rarely  ufed  but  in  ridi- 
cule and  with  fcorn  :  and  this  may  poffibly  have  arifen 
from  its  former  application  to  the  houfe  of  commons, 
anciently  called  (by  Henry  8)  <f  The  nether  houfe  of 
"  parliament  t."  That  the  word  mould  thus  have  fallen 
into  difgrace  is  nothing  wonderful :  for  in  truth  this  Nether 
end  of  our  parliament  has  for  a  long  time  paft  been  a  mere 
fham  and  mockery  of  reprefentation,  but  is  now  become 


*  "    yet  higher  than  their  tops 

The  verd'rous  wall  of  paradife  up  fprung  : 
Which  to  our  general  Sire  gave  profpedt  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighb'ring  round." 

Par.  Loft.    Book  IV.  Ver.  445. 

 "  among  thefe  the  feat  of  men. 

Earth  with  her  nether  ocean  circumfus'd 
Their  pleafant  dwelling  place." 

P.  L.    Book  VII.  V.  624. 

"  In  yonder  nether  world  where  lhall  I  feek 
His  bright  appearances,  or  foot- Hep  trace  ?" 

P.  L.    Book  XI.  V.  328. 

f  "  Which  doctrine  alfo  the  lordes  bothe  fpirituall  and  temporall,  with 
"  the  nether  houfe  of  our  parliament,  have  both  fene,  and  lyke  very  wcl." 
A  necejfary  doftrine  and  erudition  for  any  chriften  man.    Set  furthe  by 
the  Kynges  maieftie  of  Englande.  1543. 
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an  impudent  and  barefaced  ufurpation  of  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

Neath,  NeoSan,  NeoSe,  (in  the  Dutch  Neden,  in  the 
Danifh  Ned,  in  the  German  Niedere,  and  in  the  Swedifh 
Nedre  and  Necler)  is  undoubtedly  as  much  a  fubftantive, 
and  has  the  fame  meaning  as  the  word  nadir  ;  which 
Skinner  (and  after  him  S.  Johnfon)  fays,  we  have  from 
the  Arabians.  This  etymology  (as  the  word  is  now  ap- 
plied only  to  aftronomy)  I  do  not  difpute  ;  but  the  word 
is  much  more  ancient  in  the  northern  languages,  than  the 
introdu&ion  of  that  fcience  amongft  them.  And  therefore 
it  was  that  the  whole  ferpentine  clafs  was  denominated 
NAA-K  in  the  Gothic,  and  Nebpe  in  the  Anglo-faxon. 

If  we  fay  in  the  Englifh, — "  From  the  top  to  tie 
«  bottom," — the  nouns  are  inftantly  acknowledged:  and 
furely  they  are  to  the  full  as  evident  in  the  collateral  Dutch, 

<*  Van  BOVEN  tOt  BENEDEN.  BENEDEN./W>  &X." 

Under. 

Under  (in  the  Dutch  Ondef)  which  feems  by  the  found 
to  have  very  little  connexion  with  the  word  Beneath,  is  yet 
in  fadl  almoft  the  fame,  and  may  very  well  fupply  its  place  : 
for  it  is  nothing  but  On  neder,  and  is  a  Noun. 

"  Nor 
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"  Nor  engine,  nor  device  polemic, 
Difeafe,  nor  Dofbor  epidemic, 
Though  ftor'd  with  deletory  med'cincs 
(Which  whofoever  took  is  dead  fince) 
E'er  fent  fo  vaft  a  colony 
To  both  the  under  worlds,  as  He." 

Hudibras.    Can.  2.  V.  320. 

Beyond. 

Beyond  (in  the  Anglo-faxon  wiSgeonfcan,  Bigeons, 
Bejeonto)  means  be  pajfed.  It  is  the  imperative  Be,  com- 
pounded with  the  paft  participle  geonfc,  geoned,  or  jones, 
of  the  verb  Gan,  Dan^an,  or  tlonSan,  to  go,  or  to  pafs. 
So  that — "  Beyond  any  place*  means — "  Be  pajfed  that 
"  place," — or,  Be  that  place  pajfed. 

Ward. 

Ward,  in  the  Anglo-faxon  wajxb  or  weapb,  is  the  im- 
perative of  the  verb  wajtoian  or  weajibian,  to  look  at ;  or  to 
direSl  the  view.  It  is  the  fame  word  as  the  French  garder  * : 
and  fo  Chaucer  ufes  it,  where  it  is  not  called  a  prepofition. 


*  "  Literarum  c  et  w  frequentiffima  eft  commutatio,  &c." 

Wallis's  Preface. 

"  Galli  femper  c  utuntur  pro  Sax.  p.  id  eft,  pro  w." 

Sfelman  Glofs.  {Garantia). 

4  «  Take 
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"  Take  rewarde  of  [i.  e.  Pay  regard  to,  or  Look  again 
«  at]  thyn  owne  valewe,  that  thou  ne  be  to  foule  to  thy 
«  felfe." 

Parfons  'Tale.    Fol.  ioi.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  yet  of  Danger  cometh  no  blame 

"  In  reward  [i.  e.  in  regard]  of  my  doughter  fhame." 

Rom.  of  the  Roje.  Fol.  135.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  This  muld  a  rigtwife  lord  haue  in  his  thougt 

"  And  nat  be  liktf  tirauntes  of  Lombardy 

"  That  han  no  rewarde  [i.  e.  regard]  but  at  tyranny." 

Legends  of  good  Women.  Fol.  206.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Wherfore  God  him  felf  toke  reward  to  the  thynges, 
"  and  theron  fuche  punyfhment  let  fal." 

Tejlament  of  Lone.  Boke  2.  Fol.  322.  p.  2.  c.  1. 

Our  common  Englifti  word  To  reward  *,  which  ufually, 
by  the  help  of  other  words  in  the  fentence,  conveys  To 

recom- 

*  Skinner"  fays— cc  Reward  q.  d.  Re  Award  (i.e.  contra  feu  kneijfim 
«  affignare,  ab  a.  s.  pearvb  verfus,  erga.  v.  award."  And  under  Award, 
he  fays — "  Award,  a  part,  initiali  otiofa  a,  et  a.  s.  pearib.  verfus.  erga. 
"  q.  d.  erga  talem  (i.  e.)  tali  addicere,  affignare." 

S.  Johnfon  fays,  "  reward  [2?<?and  Award]  to  give  in  return.  Skinner." 
Which  is  the  more  extraordinary  becaufe  under  the  article  Award,  Johnfon 
fays,  that  it  is  "  derived  by  Skinner,  fomewlut  improbably,  from  peajib. 
Sax.  towards." 

G  g  g  I  fuppoic 
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recompencc,  To  benefit  in  return  for  fomo  good  action  done ; 
yet  fometimes  means  very  far  from  benefit:  ac:  thus, — 
"  Reward  them  after  their  doings" — where  it  may  convey 
the  fignification  of  punhTiment ;  for  which  its  real  import 
is  equally  well  calculated :  for  it  is  no  other  than  Regarder. 
i.  e.  To  look  again,  i.  e.  To  remember,  to  reconfider ;  the 
natural  confequence  of  which  will  be  either  benefit  or  the 
contrary,  according  to  the  action  or  conduct  which  we 
review. 

In  a  figurative  or  fecondary  fenfe  only,  Garder  means  to 
proteB>  to  keep,  to  zvatcb,  to  ward,  .or  to  guard.  It  is  the 
lame  in  Latin  :  Tutus,  guarded,  looked  after,  fafe,  is  the 
paft  participle  of  Tueor.  Tuitus.  Tutus.  So  Tutor,  he  who 
looks  after.  So  we  fay  either, — Guard  him  well,  or, 
Look  well  after  him.  In  different  places  in  England,  the 
fame  agent  is  very  properly  called  either  a  Looker,  a  Warden, 
a  Warder,  an  Overfeer,  a  Keeper,  a  Guard,  or  a  Guardian. 

Accordingly  this  word  ward  may  with  equal  propriety 
be  joined  to  the  name  of  any  perfon,  place,  or  thing,  to  or 
from  which  our  view  or  light  may  be  directed. 

'  I  fuppofe  award  to  be  a  garder,  i.  e.  a  determination  a  qui  c'eft  a 
garder  the  thing  in  difpute ;  i.  e.  to  keep  it — not  cuftodire,  as  Spelman 
imagined  ;  but  to  have  or  hold  it  in  pofTelTion :  for  garder  in  French  is  ufed 
both  ways,  as  keep-  is  in  Englilhj  and  in  both  properly. 

«  He 
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«  He  faide,  he  came  from  Barbaric 
"  To  Romewarde." 

Gower.  Lib.  2.  Fol.  34.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

tf  This  fenatour  repayreth  with  vi&orye 
tc  To  Romewarde.'" 

Chaucer.  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.    Fol.  23.  p.  2.  c.  r.. 

tf  Kynge  Demophon  whan  he  by  fhip 
cc  To  Troiewarde  with  felaufhip 
"  Seyland  goth  upon  his  weie." 

Gower.-  Lib.  4.  Fol.  67.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

"  Agamemnon  was  then  in  waye 
«  To  Troiwarde." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  119.  pag.  1.  col.  ii 

«   He  is  gon  to  Scotlondwarde." 

Chaucer.  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.    Fol.  22.  p.  r.  c.  it 

cf  The  morow  came,  and  forth  rid  this  marchant 

"  To  Flaundersward,  his  prentes  brought  him  auaunt 

"  Til  he  came  to  Bruges." 

Shypmans  Tale.    Fol.  70.  pag.  1 .  col.  I. 

,cc  His  baner  he  difplayed,  and  forth  rode 
1*  To  Thebeswarde." 

Knyghtes  Tale.    Fol.  1.  pag.  2.  col.  J. 

"  And  certayne  he  was  a  good  felawe 

"  Ful  many  a  draught  of  wine  had  he  drawe 

«  From  Burdeuxward,  while  the  chapmen  flcpe." 

Prol.  to  Cant.  Tales. 

"  That  eche  of  you  to  fhorte  with  others  way 

"  In  this  viage,  fhal  tel  tales  tway 

"  To  Canicrburywarde  I  meane  it  fo 

«  And  Hcmwardes  he  fhall  tel  tales  other  two." 

Prol  to  Cant.  Talts. 
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■  "  and  forth  goth  he 

u  To  lhyppe,  and  as  a  traytour  ftale  away 
"  Whyle  that  this  Ariadne  a  flepe  lay 
"  And  to  his  countreywarde  he  fayleth  blyue." 

Ariadne.    Fol.  217.  pag.  2.  col.  I. 

"  Be  this  the  fon  went  to,  and  we  forwrocht 

"  Left  defolate,  the  wyndis  calmit  eik : 

"  We  not  bekend,  quhat  rycht  coift  mycht  we  feik, 

"  War  warpit  to  Seyvdart  by  the  outwart  tyde." 

Douglas.    Booke  3.  pag.  87. 

"  The  mone  in  till  ane  wauerand  carte  of  licht 
"  Held  rolling  throw  the  heuynnis  middilwarde." 

Douglas.    Booke  10.  pag.  322. 

"  The  Landwdrt  hynes  than,  bayth  man  and  boy, 
cc  For  the  foft  feffoun  ouerflowis  ful  of  ioy." 

Douglas.    Booke  13.  pag.  472, 

"  Lo  Troylus,  right  at  the  ftretes  ende 

"  Came  ryding  with  his  tenthe  fomme  yferc 

<c  Al  foftely,  and  thyderwarde  gan  bende 

"  There  as  thy  fate,  as  was  his  way  to  wende 

"  To  Paleyswarde." 

Chaucer.  Troylus.    Boke  2.  Fol.  169.  p.  2.  c.  2. 

"  As  fhe  wold  haue  gon  the  way  forth  right 
"  Towarde  the  garden,  there  as  fhe  had  hight 
"  And  he  was  to  the  Gardenwarde  alfo." 

Frankeleyns  Tale.    Fol.  55.  pag.  2.  col.  I. 

"  And  than  he  fonge  it  wcl  and  boldcly 

"  Fro  worde  to  worde  according  to  the  note 

"  Twife  a  day  it  palTeth  through  his  throte 

"  To  Seolewardc}  and  Horn-war de  when  he  went." 

Priorejfss  Tale.    Fol.  71.  pag,  2.  col.  1. 
5  "  To 
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«  To  Mewarde  bare  he  right  great  hate." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  138.  p.  1.  c.  1. 

«  He  hath  fuche  heuyneffe,  and  fuch  wrathe  to  uswarde,  bycaufe  of  our 
«  offence." 

of  Chancer.    Fol.  82.  pag.  i.  col.  1. 

"  But  one  thing  I  wolde  wel  ye  will 
"  That  neuer  for  no  worldes  good 
"  Myne  hert  unto  birwarde  flood, 
«  But  onely  right  for  pure  loue." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  97.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

«  But  be  he  fquier,  be  he  knight 
"  Whiche  to  my  Ladyewarde  purfueth, 
«*  The  more  he  lefeth  of  that  he  feweth, 
«  The  more  me  thinketh  that  I  wynne." 

Gower.    Lib.  2.  Fol.  28.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

«*  Wheras  the  Poo,  out  of  a  wel  fmall 

«  Taketh  his  firft  fpring  and  his  fours- 

«  That  Eftwarde  euer  increfeth  in  his  cours 

«  To  Emelleward,  to  Ferare,  and  to  Venyfe." 

Chaucer..  Gierke  of  Oxenf.  Tale.    Fol.  45-  P-      c-  2- 

«'  If  we  turned  al  our  care  to  Godward,  we  Ihuld  not 
«  be  deftitute  of  fuch  things  as  neceffarili  this  prefente 
lyfe  nedeth." 

tbo.  Lupfet.  Of  diynge  well.  pag.  203. 

«  It  is  hard  for  a  man  in  a  welthy  Hate  to  kepe  his 
"  mind  in  a  due  order  to  Godward." 

Ibid.  pag.  205. 
«  The 
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"  The  which  is  with  nothing  more  hurted  and  hyn- 
<c  dered  in  his  way  to  Gracewarde  than  with  the  brekinge 
"  of  lone  and  charitie." 

Lupfet.  Exhortation  to  yonge  Men. 

So  we  may  bid  the  hearer  look  at  or  regard  either  the 
End  or  Beginning  of  any  a&ion  or  motion  or  time.  Hence 
the  compound  prepofitions  toward  and  fromward,  and 
Adverbs  of  this  termination  without  number:  in  all  of 
which,  ward  is  always  the  imperative  of  the  verb,  and 
always  retains  one  fingle  meaning ;  viz.  Regard,  Look  at, 
See,  Dirett  your  view* 

Minfhew,  Junius,  and  Skinner,  though  they  are  very 
clear  that  ward  and  garder  are,  on  all  other  occafions, 
the  fame  word ;  (and  fo  in  Warden  and  Guardian,  &c.)  yet 
concur  that  ward  the  Affix  or  pojtpofitive  prepofition,  is  the 
Latin  Verfus :  Skinner,  with  fome  degree  however  of 
doubt,  faying — «  a.  s.  autem  Weajab,  fi  a  Lat.  Vert  ere 
"  defle&erem,  quid  fceleris  eflet  ?" — Surely  none.  It 
would  only  be  an  error  to  be  corrected. 

The  French  prepofition  Vers,  from  the  Italian  Verfo, 
from  the  Latin  Verfus  (which  in  thofe  languages  mpply 
the  place  of  the  Englifh  ward,  as  Adverfus  alfo  does  of 
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To-ward)  do  all  indeed  derive  from  the  Latin  verb  vertere, 
to  turn;  of  which  thofe  prepofitions  are  the  part  participle, 
and  mean  turned.  And  when  it  is  confidered  that  in 
order  to  direSl  our  view  to  any  place  named,  we  mult  turn 
to  it ;  it  will  not  feem  extraordinary,  that  the  fame  purpofe 
fhould  in  different  languages  be  indifferently  obtained  by 
words  of  fuch  different  meanings,  as  to  look  at,  or,  to 
turn  to. 

Athwart. 

Athwart  (i.  e.  Athweort,  or  Athweoried)  wrefied,  mifted, 
curved,  is  the  Paft  participle  of  Dpeojuan,  to  wrejl,  to 
twifi  \  flexuofum,  finuofum,  curvum  reddere ;  from  the 
Gothic  verb  TnXV^KQAN.  Whence  alfo  the  Anglo-faxon 
©peon.  Dpeojih.  the  German  Zwerch.  Zivar.  the  Dutch 
Dzvars.  Swerven.  the  Danifh  Tverer.  Tvert.  Tver,  the 
Swedifh  Twert.  and  Swarfwa.  and  the  Englifh  Thwart,-. 
S-werve  and  Veer-'. 

Among,  amongst,  ymell. 
Minfhew  fays — "  ex  Belg.  Gemengt,  \.  e.  m'txtus? 


*  Junius  derives  Swerve  from  the  Hebrew.  And  all  our  Etymologifts 
Veer  from  the  French  Virer. 

Skinner 
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Skinner  fays — "  ab  a.  s.  Demand,  hoc  a  verbo  Demengan*." 

Junius  fays — "  Manifefte  eft  ex  a.  s.  Maengan.  Menjian, 
"  mifcere." 

Here  all  our  Etymologifts  are  right  in  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  and  therefore  concur  in  their  etymology.  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt  alone  feems  to  have  no  notion  of  the  word. 
For  he  fays — "  /  fufpett  the  Saxon  Eemang  had  originally 
"  a  termination  in  an."  But  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  muft  not  be 
reckoned  amongft  Etymologifts. 

Emonge+,  amongeJ,  amonges,  amongest§,  amongst, 


*  In  the  Dutch  Mingen,  Mengen,  Immengen. 
German  Mengen. 
Danifh  Manger. 
Swedifh  Menga. 
t  "  The  kynge  with  all  his  hole  entent 
"  Then  at  lafte  hem  axeth  this, 
"  What  kynge  men  tellen  that  heis 
"  Emonge  the  folke  touchinge  his  name, 
"  Or  it  be  price,  or  it  be  blame." 

Gower.    Lib.'  7.  Fol.  165.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 
%  «  And  tho  lhe  toke  hir  childe  in  honde 
"  And  yafe  it  fouke  ;  and  euer  amonge 
"  She  wepte,  and  otherwhile/o«g? 
"  To  rocke  with  her  childe  aflepe." 

Gower.    Lib.  2.  Fol.  33.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
§  "  I  ftonde  as  one  amongest  all 
"  Whiche  am  oute  of  hir  grace  fall:' 

Gower.    Lib.  8.  Fol.  187.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

AMONG, 
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among,  is  the  paft  participle  Ce-masncseb,  Ce-mcncjeb, 
(or,  as  the  Dutch  write  it,  Gemengd,  Gemengt ;  and  the 
old  Englifh  authors,  Meynt  %)  of  the  Anglo-faxon  verb 
GemaencSan,  Gemencsan,  and  the  Gothic  verb  tAmAinQAn. 
Or  rather,  it  is  the  praeterperfect  Demand,  Eemonj,  Ee- 
muns,  or  Amang,  Among,  Amung,  (of  the  fame  verb 
Maenjan,  Men^an)  ufed  as  a  participle,  without  the  parti- 
cipial termination  ob,  at),  or  eb  :  and  it  means  purely  and 
lingly  Mixedx  Mingled.  It  is  ufual  with  the  Anglo-faxons 
(and  they  feem  to  be  fond  of  it)  to  prefix  efpecially  to 
their  paft  participles  A,  JE9  Be,  poji,  Ge. 

Chaucer  ufes  this  participle  amonges  in  a  *nanner 
which,  I  fuppofe,  muft  exclude  all  doubt  upon  the  fubjedl ; 
and  where  it  cannot  be  called  a  prepofition. 

*  «  Warme  milke  me  put  alfo  therto 
<c  With  hony  meynt,  and  in  fucke  wife 
"  She  gan  to  make  hir  facrifke." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  105.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 
<c  That  men  in  eueryche  myght  fe 
«  Bothe  great  anoye,  and  eke  fwetnefie 
"  And  ioye  meynt  with  bytternefie 
««  Nowe  were  they  eafy,  nowe  were  tkey  wood." 

Chancer.  Rom.  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  130.  pag.  1.  col.  r. 
"  For  euer  of  loue  the  fickenefle 
«*  Is  meynt  with  fwete  and  bitternefic." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  130.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

H  h  h  '  "  Yf 
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"  Yf  thou  caftcft  thy  fccdes  in  the  feldes,  thou  fhuldeft 
"  haue  in  mynde  that  the  yeres  bene  amonces,  other- 
"  whyle  plentuous,  and  otherwhyle  bareyn." 

Seconds  Boke  of  Boecius.  Fol.  225.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

This  manner  of  tiling  the  praeterperfect  as  a  participle, 
without  the  participial  termination  ed  or  en,  is  ftill  very 
common  in  Englifh;  and  was  much  more  ufnal  formerly  f. 
In  the  fimilar  verbs,  To  link  De-rencan,  To  drink  Eie- 
bnencan,  To  ftink  Ee-p:encan,  To  hang  fcenjan,  To  fpring 
S-rpfiinjan,  To  fwing  Spei^an,  To  ring  Rinnan,  To  fhrink 
A~-j-cmncan,  To  fting  Stmgan,  and  in  very  many  others,  the 
fame  word  is  ftill  ufed  by  us,  both  as  prceterperfecl:  and 
participle;  Sunk,  Drunk,  Stunk,  Hung,  Sprung,  Swung, 
Rung,  Shrunk,  Stung.  All  thefe  were  formerly  written 
with  an  o  (as  Among  frill  continues  to  be)  Sonk,  Dronk  (or 
A-dronk)  Stonk,  Hong  (or  A-hong)  Sprang  (or  T-Jpr'ong) 
Swong,  Rong,  Sbronk,  Stong. ;   But  the  o  having  been  pro- 


*  Doftor  Lowth  is  of  a  different  opinion.  He  fays — cc  This  abufe  has 
"  been  long  growing  upon  us,  and  is  continually  making  further  incroach- 
"  ments,"  &c.  But  Doctor  Lowth  was  not  much  acquainted  with  our 
old  Englifh  authors,  and  ftill  lefs  with  the  Anglo-faxon.  It  is  not  an  abufe, 
but  coajval  with  the  language,  and  analogous  to  the  other  parts  of  it :  but 
it  muft  needs  have  been  highly  difgufting  to  Doctor  Lowth,  who  was  excel- 
lently converfant  with  the  learned  languages,  and  took  them  for  his  model. 

q  riounced 
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pounced  as  an  u,  the  literal  character  has  been  changed 
by  the  moderns  in  conformity  with  the  found.  And 
though  Among  (by  being  ranked  amongft  prepofitions,  and 
being  unfufpe&ed  of  being  a  participle  like  the  others)  has 
efcaped  the  change,  and  continues  ftill  to  be  written  with 
an  o,  it  is  always  founded  like  an  u ;  Amung,  Amunkft. 

In  the  Reve's  tale,  Chaucer  ufes  the  Prepofition  itmell 
inftead  of  among, 

"  Herdeft  thou  ever  (like  a  fong  er  now  ? 
"  Lo  whilke  a  complin  is  ymell  hem  alle." 

But  this  will  give  us  no  trouble,  but  afford  a  frefli  con- 
firmation to  our  doclxine :  for  the  Danes  ufe  Melletth 
tmellem,  and  Iblandt,  for  this  prepofition  Among,  from 
their  verbs  Megler,  Melerer,  (in  the  French  Me/ler  of 
Meier)  and  Wander,  to  mix,  to  blend;  and  the  Swedes 
Ibland,  from  their  verb  Blanda,  to  blend. 

YMELL  means  y-Medled,  i.  e.  mixed,  mingled.  A  medley 
is  ftill  our  common  word  for  a  mixture,  tmeddled, 
ymellecl,  and  ymell  by  the  omiffion  of  the  participial  ter- 
mination, than  which  nothing  is  more  common  in  all  our 
old  Englifh  writers. 


H  h  h  2 
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ff  He  drinketh  the  bitter  with  the  fwete, 
"  He  medleth  forowe  with  likynge 
w  And  liueth  fo,  as  who  faieth,  diynge." 

Gower.    Lib.  i.  Fol.  17.  pag.  1.  col.  2, 
"  O  mighty  lorde,  toward  my  vice 
"  Thy  mercy  medle  with  juftice." 

Lib.  1.  Fol.  24.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
"  But  for  all  that  a  man  maie  finde 
"  Nowe  in  this  tyme  of  thilke  rage 
"  Full  great  difeafe  in  mareiage, 
"  Whan  venim  medleth  with  the  fugre, 
"  And  mariage  is  made  for  lucre." 

Lib.  5.  Fol.  99.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
u  Thus  medleth  me  with  ioye  wo, 
**  And  with  her  forowe  myrth  alfo." 

Lib.  5.  Fol.  116.  pag.  1.  col.  z. 
"  Whan  wordes  mrdlen  with  the  fonge, 
"  It  doth  plefance  well  the  more." 

Lib.  7.  Fol.  150.  pag.  i.  col.  a». 
"  A  kinge  whiche  hath  the  charge  on  honde 
"  The  common  people  to  gouerne 
"  If  that  he  wil,  he  maie  well  lerne. 
"  Is  none  fo  good  to  the  plefance 
"  Of  God}  as  is  good  gouernance. 
<e  And  euery  gouernance  is  due 
"  To  pitee,  thus  I  maie  argue, 
-"  That  pitee  is  the  foundemente 
"  Of  euery  kynges  regimente. 
"  If  it  be  medled  with  Juftice, 
"  Thei  two  remeuen  all  vice, 
"  And  ben  of  vertue  moft  vailable 
"  To  make  a  kinges  roylme  ftable." 

Lib.  7.  Fol.  166.  pag.  2,  col.  1. 

«  But 
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c<  But  he  whiche  hath  his  luil  aflifed 
"  With  med lid  loue  and  tyrannic" 

Lib.  7.  Fol.  170.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  And  medleth  forowe  with  his  fonge." 

Lib.  8.  Fol.  182.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Wc  haunten  no  tauernes,  ne  hobelen  abouten, 
M  Att  markets  and  miracles  we  medeley  us  neuer," 

Pierce  Plowmans  Crede. 

«  There  is  nothyng  that  fauoureth.  fo  wel  to  a  chylde, 
as  the  my  Ike  of  his  nouryce,  ne  nothyng  is  to  him 
more  abhomynable  than  the  mylke,  whan  it  is  medled 
with  other  meate." 

Chaucer.  Per  Jons  Tate.  Fol.  10 1.  pag.  %.  col.  1. 

"  His  garment  was  euery  dele 

"  Ypurtrayed  and  y wrought  with  floures 

"  By  dyuers  medelyng  of  coloures." 

Rem.  of  the  Ro/e.    Fol.  124.  pag.  n  col.  2. 

"  6  God  (quod  fhe)  fo  worldly  felyneffe 
"  Whiche  clerkes  callen  falfe  felicite 
"  YmedlSd  is  with  many  a  bytternelfe 
"  Ful  anguylhous." 

Troylus.    Boke  3.  Fol.  177;  pag.  1.  col.  r; 

"  Some  on  her  churches  dwell 
"  Apparailled  porely,  proude  of  porte 
"  The  feuen  facramentes  they  done  fell 
"  In  cattel  catchyng  is  her  comfort 
n  Of  echc  matter  they  wollen  mell." 

Plowmans  Tale.    Fol.  97.  pag-  2-  co1-  I; 

"  Amang 
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«  Amang  the  Grckis  mydlit  than  went  we." 

Douglas.    Booke  2.  pag.  52. 

"  And  reky  nycht  within  an  litil  thraw 

"  Gan  thikkin  ouer  al  the  cauerne  and  ouerblaw, 

<*  And  with  the  mirknes  mydlit  fparkis  of  fire." 

Douglas.    Booke  8.  pag.  250. 

"  Syne  to  thare  wcrk  in  manere  of  gun  powder, 
"  Thay  mydlit  and  they  mixt  this  fereful  fouder." 

Douglas.    Book  8.  p.  257. 

"  And  ftedis  thrawand  on  the  ground  that  weltis, 

«  Mydlit  with  men,  quhilk  jeild  the  goift  and  fweltis." 

Douglas.    Booke  11.  pag.  387. 

"  With  blyithnes  myddit  hauand  paneful  drede." 

Douglas.    Booke  11.  pag.  394. 

"  Quhil  blude  and  brane  in  haboundance  furth  fchede 
"  Mydlit  with  fand  under  hors  fete  was  trede." 

Douglas.    Booke  12.  pag.  421. 

"  Above  all  utheris  Dares  in  that  ftede 

"  Thame  to  behald  abafit  wox  gretumly 

<c  Tharwith  to  mell  refufing  aluterlie."  ,  . 

Douglas.    Booke  5.  pag.  141. 

"  Quhen  Turnus  all  the  chiftanis  trublit  faw, 
"  And  Eneas  fare  woundit  hym  withdraw ; 
"  Than  for  this  hafty  hope  als  hate  as  fyre 
"  To  mell  in  fecht  he  caucht  ardent  defyre." 

Douglas.    Booke  12.  pag.  420. 

Against. 

Against  (in  the  Anglo-faxon  Ongegen)  is  derived  by 
Junius  from  jeonb. 

«  Dr. 
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"  Dr.  Mer.  Cafaubon  "  mirahiliter  (fays  Skinner)  de- 
"  flec"tit  a  Gr.  xccjcc. 

Minfhew  derives  it  from  Kccjevuvju 

I  can  only  fay  that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  pad  participle, 
derived  from  the  fame  verb  (whatever  it  be,  for  I  know  it 
not)  from  which  comes  the  collateral  Dutch  verb  Jegenen, 
to  meet,  rencontrer,  to  oppofe,  8cc.  And  I  am  the  more 
confirmed  in  this  conjecture,  becaufe  in  the  room  of  this 
prepofition  the  Dutch  employ  jegens  from  jegenen  :  and 
the  Danes  Mod  and  Imod,  from  their  verb  Moder  of  the 
fame  meaning:  and  the  Swedes  Emot  from  their  verb 
Mota  of  the  fame  meaning.  The  Danifh  and  SwediOi 
verbs  from  the  Gothic  M£TQAn  ;  whence  alfo  our  verb, 
to  meet,  and  the  Dutch  Moeten,  Gemoeten. 

Amid    or  Amidst. 

Thefe  words  (by  Chaucer  and  others  written  Amiddes) 
fpeak  for  themfelves.  They  are  merely  the  Anglo-faxon 
On-mibban.  On-mit>ber,  in  medio :  and  will  the  more 
eafily  be  afTented  to,  becaufe  the  nouns  Mid,  Middle,  (i.  e. 
COis-bzel)  and  Midji,  are  mil  commonly  ufed  in  our  lan- 
guage. 

Along. 
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Along. 

On  long,  fecundum  longitudinem,  or  On  length  :  u  And 
"  thefe  wordes  faid,  me  ftreyght  her  On  length  (i.  e.  me 
«  ftretched  herfelf  along)  and  refted  awhile." 

Chaucer.  Tejl.  of  Loue.  Fol.  325.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

The  Italians  fupply  its  place  by  Lungo  : 

c<  Cosi  Lun?o  l'amate  rive  andai."  Petrarch. 

o 

And  the  French  by  the  obvious  noun  and  article  Le  Long  : 

"  joconde  la  defius  fe  remet  en  chcmin 

«  Revant  a  fon  malheur  tout  Le  Long  du  voyage." 

La  Fontaine. 

So  far  there  is  no  difficulty.  But  there  was  another 
ufe  of  this  word  formerly;  now  to  be  heard  only  from 
children  or  very  illiterate  perfons : 

"  King  James  had  a  falhion,  that  he  would  never  ad- 
l<-  mit  any  to  nearnefs  about  himfelf,  but  fuch  an  one  as 
"  the  queen  Ihould  commend  unto  him,  and  make  fome 
"  fuit  on  his  behalf ;  that  if  the  queen  afterwards,  being 
"  ill  treated,  fliould  complain  of  this  Dear  one,  he  might 
"  make  his  anfwer — "  It  is  long  of  yourfelf,  for  you 
«  were  the  party  that- commended  him  to  me." 

ArchbiJIiop  Abbofs  narrative.  In  Rulhworth's 
Collections.  Vol.  I.  p.  456. 

c  The 
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The  Anglo-faxon  ufed  two  words  for  thefe  two  purpofes, 
Snblanj,  Knblong,  Onblonj,  for  the  firft;  and  Delan^  for 
the  fecond :  and  our  moft  antient  Englifh  writers  obferved 
the  fame  diftindtion,  ufing  endlong  for  the  one,  and 
along  for  the  other. 

£C  She  (lough  them  in  a  fodeine  rage 

"  Endelonge  the  borde  as  thei  ben  fet." 

Goioer.    Lib.  i.  Fol.  31.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Thys  kynge  the  wether  gan  beholde, 

«  And  will  well,  they  moten  holde 

ft  Her  cours  endlonge  the  marche  right." 

Lib.  3.  Fol.  53.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  That  nigh  his  houfe  he  lette  deuife 
«  Endelonge  upon  an  axell  tree 
"  To  fette  a  tonne  in  fuche  degree 
"  That  he  it  might  tourne  about." 

Lib.  3.  Fol.  54.  pag-  r.  col.  1. 

"  And  euery  thyng  in  his  degree 

"  Endelonge  upon  a  bourde  he  hide." 

Lib.  5.  Fol.  100.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  His  prifoners  eke  fhulden  go 

«  Endlonce  the  chare  on  eyther  honde." 

Lib.  7.  Fol.  155.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

«  Than  fee  thei  ftonde  on  euery  fide 
"  Endlonge  the  Ihippes  borde." 

Lib.  8.  Fol.  179.  pag-  I.  col.  2. 

"  Loke  what  day  that  endelong  Brytayne 
«  Ye  remeue  all  the  rockes,  Rone  by  ftone, 

I  i  i  "  That 
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"  That  they  ne  let  fhyppe  ne  bote  to  gone, 
"  Than  wol  I  loue  you  beft  of  any  man." 

Chaucer.  Frankeleyns  Tale.  Fol.  53-  nng.  t.  col.  2 

This  lady  rometh  by  the  clyffe  to  play 
"  With  her  meyne,,  endlonge  the  ftronde." 

Hypfiphile.    Fol.  214.  pag.  t.  col.  2. 

"  I  fette  the  point  ouer  endelonge  on  the  label." 

JJlrolabie.    Fol.  286.  pag.  2.  col.  r. 

"  I  fette  the  poynte  of  f>  endelOnge  on  my  label!." 

Aftrolabie.    Fol.  286.  pag.  2.  col.  2; 

"  We  flyde  in  fluddes  endlang  feill  eoyftes  fare." 

Douglas.    Booke  3.  pag.  71. 

"  Syne  eftir  endlangis  the  fey  coiftis  bray 
"  Up  fonkis  fet  and  defis  did  array." 

Booke  3.  pag.  75V 

"  Endlang  the  coiftis  fide  our  nauy  rade." 

Booke  3.  pag.  77; 

"  Bot  than  the  women  al,  for  drede  and  affray, 
"  Fled  here  and  there,  endlang  the  coift  away." 

Booke  5.  pag.  151. 
"  In  fchawis  fchene  endlang  the-wattir  bra." 

Booke  7.  pag.  236, 

"  Endlang  the  ftyll  fludis  calme  and  bene." 

Booke  8.  pag.  243. 
"  For  now  thare  fchippis  full  thik  reddy  ftandis, 
"  Brayand  endlang  the  coiftis  of  thar  landis." 

Booke  8.  pag.  260. 

»  The 
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"  The  bront  and  force  gf  thare  army  that  tydc 
"  Endlang  the  wallis  let  on  the  left  fyde." 

Douglas.    Booke  9.  pag.  293. 

"  Endlang  the  bankis  of  flude  Minionis." 

Booke  ro,  pag.  320. 

"  The  bankis  endlang  al  the  fludis  dynnys." 

Booke  11.  pag.  372. 

"  Before  him  cachand  ane  grete  flicht  or  oift 
<c  Of  foulis,  that  did  hant  endlang  the  coift." 

Booke  12.  pag.  416, 

"  For  euer  whan  I  thinke  amonge, 
"  Howe  all  is  on  my  felfe  alonge, 
"  I  faie,  O  foole  of  all  fooles." 

Goiver.    Lib.  4.  Fol.  66.  pag.  a.  col.  u 

"  I  wote  well  ye  haue  long  ferued, 

"  And  God  wote  what  ye  haue  deferued, 

tc  But  if  it  is  alonge  on  me, 

"  Of  that  ye  unauanced  be 

<c  Or  els  if  it  be  longe  on  you, 

"  The  foth  Ihall  be  preued  nowe." 

Lib.  5.  Fol.  96.  pag.  1.  col.  3. 

"  And  with  hir  felfe  flie  toke  fuch  ftrife, 
•"  That  fhe  betwene  the  deth  and  life 
"  Swounende  lay  full  ofte  amonge : 
K  And  all  was  this  on  hym  alonge, 
"  Whiche  was  to  loue  unkinde  fo." 

Lib.  5.  Fol.  113.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  But  thus  this  maiden  had  wronge 

"  Whiche  was  upon  the  kynge  alonge, 

"  But  ageyne  hym  was  none  apele." 

Lib.  7.  Fol.  172.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

Xii  a  "Ye 
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"  Ye  wote  your  felfe,  as  wel  asany  wight 
"  Howe  that  your  loue  al  fully  graunted  is 
"  To  Troylus,  the  worthyeft  wyght 
"  One  of  the  worlde,  and  therto  trouth  yplight 
"  That  but  it  were  on  him  alonce,  ye  nolde 
"  Him  neuer  falfcn,  whyle  ye  lyuen  fholde." 

Chaucer.  Troylus.  Booke  3.  Fol.  176.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Once  indeed  (and  only  once,  I  believe)  Gower  has  con- 
founded them,  and  has  ufed  along  for  both  purpofes : 

"  I  tary  forth  the  night  alonce, 
"  For  it  is  nought  on  me  alonge 
"  To  flepe,  that  I  foon  go." 

Lib.  4.  Fol.  78.  pag.  2.  col.  j. 

Snblan3  or  endlong  is  manifeftly  On  long,  But  what  is 
Celanj  or  along  ? 

S.  Johnfon  fays  it  is — "  a  word  now  out  of  ufe,  but 
"  truly  Englifh."  He  has  no  difficulty  with  it :  according 
to  him,  it  is — "  Gelan^,  a  fault,  Saxon." — But  there  is 
no  fuch  word  in  Saxon  as  Helan^,-  a  fault.  Nor  is  that, 
at  any  time,  the  meaning  of  this  word  long  (or  along, 
as  I  have  always  heard  it  pronounced).  Fault  or  not 
Fault,  always  depends  upon  the  other  words  in  the  fen- 
tence :  for  inftance, 


"  Thanks 
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«  Thanks  to  Pitt :  it  is  along  of  him  that  we  not 
«  only  keep  our  boroughs,  but  get  peerages  into  the 
«  bargain." 

«  Curfes  on  Pitt :  it  is  along  of  him  that  the  free 
«  conftitution  of  this  country  is  deltroyed." 

I  fuppofe  that  Lord  Lonfdale,  Lord  Elliot  and  the  father 
of  Lady  Bath,  would  not  mean  to  impute  any  fault  to  the 
minifter  in  the  former  of  thefe  fentences :  though  the 
people  of  England  do  certainly  impute  an  inexpiable  crime 
and  treachery  to  him  in  the  latter. 

But  Johnfon  took  carelefsly  what  he  thought  he  found, 
without  troubling  himfelf  about  the  fa£t  or  the  meaning; 
and  he  was  muled  by  Skinner  * :  as  he  was  alfo  concerning 
the  verb  To  Long.  I  mention  the  verb  To  Long,  becaufe 
it  may  poffibly  affift  us  in  difcovering  the  meaning  of  the 


*  Skinner  fays-"  Long  ab  a.  ,  Lelan3.  cauja  culpa,  ut  dicimus,  It 
«  is  long  of  him."  Which  were  evidently  intended  by  Skinner  tote 
underllood  causa,  culpa. 

So  Lye  fays-"  £ekn#.  LoflS  °f-    °Pera'  caufa'  ^  ?~f 

„  jufvis._sr  «e  yr  ujie  lyjre  jelanj,  lit  Anglice  dici  folet,  It  u  long  of 

"  thee  that  we  live"    Here  is  no  Fault. 

other 
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other  word. — "  To  Long,  fays  Skinner,  valde  defiderare, 
"  utnos  dicimus,  to  think  the  time  long  till  a  man  bets  .a 
"  thing." 

The  word  long  is  here  lugged  in  by  head  and  moulders, 
to  give  fomething  of  an  appearance  of  connexion  between 
the  verb  and  the  noun.    But  when  we  confider,  that  we 
have,   and  can  have,  no  way  of  expreffing  the  adts  or 
operations  of  the  mind,  but  by  the  fame  words  by  which 
we  exprefs  fome  correfponding  (or  fuppofed  correfponding) 
aft  or  operation  of  the  body :  when  (amongft  a  multitude 
of  fimilar  inftances)  we  confider  that  we  exprefs  a  moderate 
defire  for  any  thing,  by  faying  that  we  incline  (i.  e.  Bend 
ourfelves)  to  it ;  will  it  furprize  us,  that  we  mould  exprefs 
an  eager  defire,  by  faying  that  we  long,  i.  e.  Make  long, 
lengthen,  or  ftretch  out  ourfelves  after  it,  or  For  it  ?  efpe- 
cially  when  we  obferve,  that  after  the  verb  To  incline  we 
fay  To  or  Towards  it;  but  after  the  verb  To  Long  we  muft 
ufe  either  the  word  For  or  After,  in  order  to  convey  our 
meaning. 

fcensian  in  the  Anglo-faxon  is  To  Long,  i.  e.  To  make 
long,  To  lengthen,  To  Jlretch  out,  To  produce,  extender e, 
protendere. 


6 


«  Lan^ap 
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Lanjap  Se  apuht,  Rbam,  up  to  Cobe."  i.  e.  Longetb 
you,  Lengthened  you,  Stretcbetb  you  up  to  God. 

Lans  or  Lotfg  is  the  prseterperfedt.  of  Len^an.  The 
Anglo-faxon  and  old  Englifh  writers  commonly  ufe  the 
proeterperfecl:  as  a  participle,  efpecially  with  the  addition 
of  the  prefixes  a  or  3c — 

"  Nota  fecundo,"  fays  Hickes,  "  has  praepofitiones  fcepe 
"  in  vicem  commutari,  praefertim  Ee,  Be,  et  S."-~May  we" 
not  then  conclude  that  Ee-lan3  or  a-long  is  the  paft  par- 
ticiple of  Len^an,  and  means  Produced? 

Round,  Around. 

Whofe  place  is  fupplied  in  the  Anglo-faxon  by  hpeil 
and  On-hpeil.  In  the  Danifh  and  Swedifli  by  Om-kring. 
In  Dutch  by  Om-ring ;  and  in  Latin  by  circum,  a  Gr. 
Ke/m6<&-,  of  which  circulus  is  the  diminutive. 

Aside,  aboard,  across,  astride,  require  no  explana- 
tion. 


During 
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During. 

The  French  participle  Durant ;  from  the  Italian  ;  from 
the  Latin.  The  whole  verb  Dure  was  fome  time  ufed 
commonly  in  our  language. 

"  And  al  his  lufte,  and  al  his  befy  cure 

"  Was  for  to  loue  her  while  his  lyfe  mai  dure." 

Chaucer.    Man  of  Lawes  T.    Fol.  1 9.  pag.  1 .  col.  2. 

«  How  fhuld  a  fyfhe  withouten  water  dure." 

Troy  his.    Boke  4.  Fol.  186.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

 "  Elementes  that  bethe  difcordable 

"  Holden  a  bonde,  perpetually  duryng, 
«c  That  Phebus  mote  his  rofy  day  forthbring 

And  that  the  mone  hath  lorlhip  ouer  the  nightes." 

Troylus.    Boke  3.  Fol.  172.  pag.  r.  col.  1. 

"  Euer  their  fame  fhall  dure." 

Teftament  of  Loue.    B.  1.  Fol.  315.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  This  affection,  with  reafon  knytte,  dureth  in  eueryche  trew  herte." 

Ibid.    Boke  3.  Fol.  331.  pag.  1.  col.  r. 

"  Defyre  hath  longe  dured  fome  fpeking  to  haue." 

Ibid.  Boke  r.  Fol.  306.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

Pending. 

The  French  participle  Pendant ;  from  the  Italian  ;  from 
the  Latin. 

Opposite. 
The  Latin  participle  Oppofitus* 

Moiening. 
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MoiENING. 

The  French  participle  Moyennant;  from  the  Italian 
Mediante  ;  from  the  Low  Latin. 

Save. 

The  Imperative  of  the  verb.  This  prepofitive  manner 
of  ufmg  the  imperative  of  the  verb  To  fave,  afforded 
Chaucer's  Sompnonr  no  bad  equivoque  againft  his  adverfary 
the  Friar; 

"  God  Jave  you  all,  save  this  curfed  Frerc." 

O  U  T  C  E  P  T. 

The  imperative  of  a  mifcoined  verb,  whimfically  com*- 
pofed  of  Out  and  capere,  inftead  of  Ex  and  capere. 

"  I'M  play  hun  'gaine  a  knight,  or  a  good  fquire,  or 
"  gentleman  of  any  other  eountie  i'  the  kingdome — 
outcept  Kent :  for  there  they  landed  all  Gentlemen." 

B.  Iohnfon,    Tale  of  a  Tub.    hSt  1.  See.  3. 

OUTTAKE,  OUTTAKEN. 

The  imperative,  and  the  paft  participle,  fpeak  for  them- 
felves  ;  and  were  formerly  in  very  common  ufe. 


K  k  k 


"  Problemes 
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"  Problemes  and  demaundes  eke 

«  His  wifedome  was  to  finde  and  feke : 

"  Whereof  he  wolde  in  fondrie  wife 

«  Oppofen  them  that  weren  wife. 

"  But  none  of  them  it  might  beare 

"  Upon  his  worde  to  yeue  anfwere 

«  Outtaken  one,  whiche  was  a  knight." 

Gozver.    Conf.  Am.    Fol.  25.  pag.  1.  col.  a. 

"  And  alfo  though  a  man  at  ones 

"  Of  all  the  worlde  within  his  wones 

"  The  treafour  might  haue  euery  dele  v 

"  Yet  had  he  but  one  mans  dele 

"  Towarde  hymfelfe,  fo  as  I  thynke, 

"  Of  clothynge,  and  of  meate  and  drinke. 

"  For  more  (outtake  vanitee) 

There  hath  no  lorde  in  .his  degree.'* 

Gower.    Fol.  84.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  For  in  good.feith  yet  had  I  leuer,. 
«  Than  to  coueite  in  fuche  aweye, 
"  To  ben  for  euer  till  I  deye 
"  As  poore  as  Job,  and  loueles,.. 
«  Outtaken  one." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  fol.  97.  pag.  r.  col.  2.. 

"  There  was  a  clerke  one  Lucius, 
"  A  courtier,  a  famous  man,. 
"  Of  euery  witte  fomwhat  he  can, 
"  Outtake  that  hymlacketh  rule, 
"  His  owne  eftate  to  guyde  and  rule." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  fol..  122.  pag.  2;  col.  2. 

«  For  as  the  fifshe,  if  it  be  drie, 
"  Mote  in  defaute  of  water  die  : 

«  Right 
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"  Right  fo  without  aier  on  hue 

"  No  man,  ne  beaft,  might  thriue, 

"  The  whiche  is  made  of  flefshe  and  bone, 

"  There  is  not,  outtake  of  all  none." 

Gower.    Lib.  7.  fol.  142.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Whiche  euery  kynde  made  die, 
"  That  upon  middel  erthe  ftoode, 
«  Outtake  Noe,  and  his  bloode." 

Gower.    Lib.  7.  fol.  144.  pag.  i.  col.  I. 

"  All  other  fterres,  as  men  fynde, 
"  Ben  fhinende  of  her  owne  kynde  : 
"  Outtake  onely  the  moone  light, 
Whiche  is  not  of  him  felfe  bright." 

Gower.    Lib.  7.  fol.  145-  pag-  I.  col.  1. 

"  Till  that  the  great  water  rage 
"  Of  Noe,  whiche  was  faide  the  flood, 
"  The  worlde,  whiche  than  in  fynne  flood, 
"  Hath  dreinte,  outtake  Hues  eight." 

Gower.    Lib.  8.  fol.  174.  pag.  f.  col.  1. 

"  And  ye  my  mother,  my  foueraigne  plefance 
«  Ouer  al  thing,  outtake  Chrift  on  lofte." 

Chaucer.    Man  of  Lawes  T.    Fol.  19.  pag.  2.  col.  a. 

"  But  yron  was  there  none  ne  ftek 
«  For  all  was  golde,  men  myght  fe 
«  Outtake  the  fethers  and  the  tre." 

Romaunt  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  124.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Sir,  fayden  they,  we  ben  at  one 
"  By  euen  accorde  of  eueryche  one 
"  Outtake  rychefle  al  onely." 

Rom.  of  (he  Rofe.    Fol.  147.  pag.  a.  col.  2. 


K  k  k  : 


«  And 
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"  And  from  the  perrel  faif,  and  out  of  dout 

C(  Was  al  the  navy,  outtake  four  fchippis  loift." 

Douglas.    Booke  <  pag.  151. 
"  And  fchortly  euery  thyng  that  doith  repare 
"  In  firth  or  feild,  flude,  foreft,  erth  or  are, 
"  Aftablit  lyggis  ftyl  to  fleip  and  reftis 
cc  Be  the  fmall  birdis  fyttand  on  thare  neftis, 
"  Als  wele  the  wyld  as  the  tame  beftiall, 
"  And  euery  uthir  thingis-grete  and  fmall : 
"  Outtak  the  mery  nychtyngale  Philomene, 
"  That  on  the  thorne  fat  fyngand  fro  the  fplene." 

Douglas.    Prol.  to  Booke  13.  pag.  450. 

"  And  alfo  I  refygne  all  my  knyghtly  dygnitie,  mageity 
«  and  crowne,  with  all  the  lordefhyppes,  powre  and  pryui- 
"  leges  to  the  forefayd  kingely  dygnitie  and  crown  be- 
"  longing,  and  al  other  lordfhippes  and  poflerTyons  to  me 
"  in  any  maner  of  wyfe  pertaynynge,  what  name  and 
"  condicion  thei  be,  of ;  outtake  the  landes  and  poflef- 
"  lions  for  me  and  mine  obyte  purchafed  and  boughte.'* 

Fabian's  Chronicle.    Richard  the  Second. 

Nigh.    Near.  Next. 

Nigh,  near  is  the  Anglo-faxon  adjedtive  Nih,  Neh* 
Neah,  Neahs,  Vicinns.  And  Next  is  the  Anglo-faxon 
fuperlative  Neahsepr,  Nehp:. 

"  Forfoth  this  prouerbe  it  is  no  lye 
"  Men  fay  thus  alway,  the  Nye  i'ye 
"  Maketh  the  ferre  loue  to  be  lothe." 

Chaucer.    Myllers  Tale.    Fol.  13.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
I  -  "  Lo 
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"  Lo  an  olde  prouerbe  aleged  by  manye  wyfe :  Whan  bale  is  greater!. 


Mr.  Tyrwhit  in  his  glofTary  fays  well — "  Hext  Sax. 
"  highejl.  Hegh.  Heghejl.  Hegjl.  Hext.  In  the  fame 
«  manner  Next  is  formed  from  Negh." — But  he  does  not 
Well  fay  that — "  Next  generally  means  the  nigheji  following, 
"  but  fometimes  the  nigheji  preceding?  For  it  means 
limply  the  nigheji,  and  never  implies  either  following  or 
preceding.    As,  "  To  lit  next."  &c. 


From  the  Anglo-faxon  On  ftebe,  In  fcebe,  i.  e.  In  place. 


Dutch  it  is  either  In  Jlede  or  In  plaats.  In  the  German 
On  jlatt.    In  the  Danifh  Ijladen.     And  in  the  Swedifh  (as. 

c 

we  ufe  either  Home  stead  or  Home  stall)  it  is  Iftaellet. 

Our  oldeft  Englim  writers  more  rarely  ufed  the  French, 
word  Place,  but  moft  commonly  the  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
faxon  word  STA&S>  Stes,  Stefce.  The  Inftances  are  fo  abun- 
dantly numerous  that  it  may  feem  unneceffary  to  give  any.. 

"  But  take  this  lore  into  thy  wit5 
**  That  all  thyng  hath  tyme  and  stede  s 


«  than  is  bote  a  Nye  bore. 


Teft.  of  Loue.    Boke  2.  fol.  320.  pag.  2.  col.  2^ 


Instead. 


«*  The 
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"  The  churche  ferueth  for  the  bede, 
"  The  chambre  is  of  an  other  fpeche." 

Gower.    Lib.  5-  fol.  124.  pag.  t.  col.  1. 

"  Geffray,  thou  wotteft  wel  this 
"  That  euery  kyndely  thynge  that  is 
tc  Hath  a  kyndely  stede  there  he 
"  May  beft  in  it  conferued  be." 

Chaucer.  Fame.    Boke  1.  fol.  295.  p.  1.  c.  1. 

"  Furth  of  that  stede  I  went." 

Douglas.    Boke  2.  pag.  59. 

-*c  But  ge,  unhappy  men,  fle  fra  this  stede." 

Douglas.    Boke  3.  Pag.  89. 

The  fubftantive  stead  is  by  no  means  obfolete,  as 
S.  Johnfon  calls  it ;  nothing  being  more  common  and 
familiar  than — "  You Jball go  in  their  stead."  It  is  like- 
wife  not  very  uncommon  in  compofition ;  as  Homejieady 
Bed/lead,  Roadjiead  %  Girdleftead  t,  Noonjied  %,  Steadfaft, 
Steady,  8cc. 

One 


*  We  often  meet  with  the  word  Roadftead  in  Voyages,  and  I  fuppofe  it 
is  ftill  a  common  term  with  all  feafaring  men. — "  On  Thurfday  Captain 
"  Fauchey  arrived  at  Plymouth.  The  purport  of  his  difpatches,  we  con- 
"  ceive,  can  only  be  a  reprefentation  of  the  neceffity  of  evacuating  L'Ifle 
fc  Dieu  ;  as  it  produces  nothing,  has  no  good  Roadjled,  and  is  not  tenable, 
"  if  not  protected  by  a  fleet." 

Morning  Chronicle.    October  19,  1 795- 

"  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Plymouth.    The  Anfon  man  of  war,  of  44 
guns,  rode  out  the  ftorm  like  a  duck,  without  the  leaft  damage,  in  the 
.6  "  Sound ; 
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One  eafy  corruption  of  this  word  sted,  in  compoii- 
tion,  has  much  puzzled  all  our  etymologifts.  Becanus 

«  Sound;  which,  though  an  open  Roadjlead,  has  molt  excellent  holding 
"  ground." 

Morning  Chronicle.    January  27,  1796. 

"  In  confequence  of  having  received  information  on  Wednefday  night 
"  at  eight  o'clock,  that  three  large  mips  of  war  and  a  lugger  had  anchored 
"  in  a  fmall  Roadfied  upon  the  coaft,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town." 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary.    February  27,  1797. 

f  "  His  nofe  by  mefure  wrought  ful  right- 
"  Crifpe  was  his  heere,  and  eke  ful  bryght 
"  His  fliulders  of  large  brede 
"  And  fmalyfHe  in  the  Gyrdel/lede." 

Chaucer:    Rom.  of  the  Roje.    Fol.  123.  pag.  2;  col.  2. 

"  For  hete  her  clothes  down  fhe  dede, , 
"  Almoft  to  her.  Gerdylftede 
"  Than  lay  ftie  uncovert." 

See  Warton's  liift.  of  Engl.  Poetry.    Vol.  3.  p.  xxxv. 

"  Divide  yourfelf  into  two  halfs,  juft  by  the  Girdle-pad;  fend  one  half 
"  with  your  lady,  and  keep  t'  other  to  yourfelf."' 

B.  John/on.    Eajlward  Hoe.    Act -3. 

J  "  Should  all  hell's  black  inhabitants  confpire, 
"  And  more  unhear'd  of  mifchief  to  them  hire, 
<c  Such  as  high  heav'n  were  able  to  affright, 
"  And  on  the  Noon/led  bring  a  double  night." 

Drayton's  Mooncalf  ■ 

"  It  was  not  long  ere  he  perceiv'd  the  fkies 
"  Settled  to  rain,  and  a  black  cloud  arife, 
"  Whofe  foggy  groflhefs  fo  oppos'd  the  light, 
"  As  it  would  turn  the  Noonfted  into  night." 

Drayton's  Mooncalf. 

"  She 
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thinks,  that  Step  mother  is,  quafi  Stiff  mother,  from  Stief, 
durus ;  and  fo  called  becaufe  fhe  is  commonly  «  dura, 
u  Java,  immitis,  rigida?  Voffius  on  the  contrary  thinks 
fhe  is  fo  called,  quafi  fulciens  mater,  as  a  Jiiff  and  Jlrong 
fupport  of  the  family  ;  "  quia  fulcit  domum  cum  nova 
haereditate."  Junius,  obferving  that  there  is  not  only 
Stepmother,  but  alfo  Stepchild,  Stepjon,  Stepdaughter, 
brother,  Jijler,  Sec.  to  all  of  whom  this  imputation  of 
feverity  cannot  furely  belong,  (neither  can  they  be  faid 
fulcire  domum  cum  nova  bareditate)  fays  Stepmother  is  fo 
called,  quaji  orphanorum  mater  :  "  nam  pcepan  Anglo- 
"  faxonibus,  et  Stiufan  Alamannis  videntur  olim  ujurpata, 
"  pro  orbare."  S.  Johnfon,  neither  contented  with  any 
of  the  foregoing  reafoning,  nor  yet  with  the  videntur  olim 
ujurpata,  determined  alfo  to  try  his  hand  (and  a  clumfy 
one  God  knows  it  is)  at  an  etymology  ;  but  inftead  of  it 
produced  a  Pun.  Stepmother,  according  to  him,  is — "  a 
"  woman  who  has  Jiepped  into  the  place  of  the  true 
"  mother." 

"  She  by  her  fpells  could  make  the  moon  to  ftay, 
"  And  from  the  Eaft  fhe  could  keep  back  the  day, 
"  Raife  mifts  and  fogs  that  could  eclipfe  the  light, 
"  And  with  the  Noonfted  lhe  could  mix  the  night." 

Drayton's  Mooncalf. 
"  With  all  our  filler  nymphs,  that  to  the  Noonfted  look." 

Poly-olbion.    Mrft  9ong. 
5  But 
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But  in  the  Danifh  collateral  language,  the  compounds 
remain  uncorrupted  ;  and  there  they  are,  with  a  clear  and 
unforced  meaning  applicable  to  all — Stedfader,  Stedmoder, 
Stedbroder,  Stedsojler,  Stedbam,  Stedfon,  Steddotter.  i.  e. 
Vice,  Loco,  in  the  place  of,  Instead  of  a  father,  a  mother, 
a  brother,  &c. 

About. 

Spelman.  "  AbUttare,  occurrere,  vergere,  fcopum 
<{  appetere,  finem  exerere,  terminare.  A  Gallico  abutter, 
"  feu  abouter;  hsec  eadem  fignificant. — La  Bout  enim 
**  faiem,  terminum,  vel  fcopum  defignat :  Inde  AngL  a  But 
"  pro  meta ;  &  about,  pro  circa  rem  vel  fcopum  verfare. 
"  Vox  feodalis,  8c  agri  menforibus  noftris  frequentiffima, 
"  qui  praediorum  fines  (quos  ipfi  capita  vocant,  Marculfus 
"  frontes,  Galli  Bouts)  abuttare  dicunt  in  adverfam  terram ; 
"  cum  fe  illuc  adigant  aut  protendant.  Latera  autem 
<c  nunquam  aiunt  abuttare  *  :  fed  terram  proximam  ad- 
"  jacere.  La  couftume  reformee  de  Normandie,  cap.  556. 
— "  Le  Serjeant  eft  tenu  faire  lecture  des  lettres,  Si  obli- 
t(  gations,  St  declaration,  par  Bouts  St  coftes  des  dites 
"  terres  faifies." 


*  I  hardly  venture  to  fay  that  I  believe,  the  corredt  and  exaft  Spelman 
is  here  miftaken. 


L  1  1 


Junius. 
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Junius.  "  But,  Scopus,  g.  But.  Fortafle  defumptum 
«  eft  nomen  ab  illis  monticellis,  qui  in  limitibus  agrorum 
«  ab  Agrimenforibus  conftituebantur,  atque  ab  iis  Bodones 
tc  five  Botones  nuncupabantur,  8c  ad  quos,  artem  fagittandi 
«  exercentes,  tela  fua  veluti  ad  fcopum  dirigebant." 

Skinner.  "  About  ab  a.  s.  Abu^a,  Ymbutan,  circum 
"  illud,  quantum  ad  prior^rn  fyllabam  a  prasp.  hoc 
"  a  prsep.  Ymb,  quod  a  praap.  loquerali  Lat.  Am.  Gr. 
««  Afi(p<  ortum  ducit,  uti,  fecundum  pofteriorem  fyllabam 
«  ab  a.  s.  Ure  vel  uran  foris,  foras,  extremus,  item  extre- 
"  mitas,  unde  8c  defluxit  Belg.  Buy  ten,  quod  idem  fonat ; 
"  quod  enim  aliud  ambit,  partes  ejus  exteriores,  i.  e.  ex- 
•*  timam  fuperficiem  attingit  8c  obvolvit." 

"  Abutt,  a  Fr.  Aboutir.  Vergere,  confinem  efle,  ubi 
4<  fcilicet  ager  units  in,  vel  verfus,  alium  protenditur,  8c 
"  ei  conterminus  eft  :  hoc  a  nom.  Bout,  extremitas,  ter- 
"  minus :  quod  fatis  manifefte  a  praep.  Lat.  Ab.  8c  a.  s. 
"  ure,  Foras,  Foris,  ortum  trahit,  q.  d.  quod  foras  pro- 
"  tuberat  vel  extuberat." 

"  But,  a  Fr.  g.  Bout,  Extremitas,  Finis,  Punctum, 
"  Aboutir,  ad  finem  tendere,  accedere^.  acuminari.  But 
"  etiam  in  re  nautica  Extremitatem  alicujus  rei  fignar, 
"  manifefte  Franco  Galliae  originis." 

Menage. 
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Menage.  "  Bute — Botto  8c  Botontinus  fc  trouvent  en 
«  cette  fignification.  Fauftus  8t  Valerius  clans  lc  receuil 
"  des  autheurs  qui  ont  efcrit  de  limitibm  agrorum,  page 

«  3I2.  «  in  limitibm  ubi  rar lores  terminos  conjlituimus, 

«  monticellos  plantavimus  de  terra,  quos  eotontinos  appel- 
«  lavimus."  Le  jurifconfulte  Paulus  livre  V  de  ces  fen- 
tences  titre  22. — "  $&i  terminos  efodiunt  vel  exarant 
«  arbor  efve  terminates  evertunt,   vel  qui  convellunt  bo- 

«  dones,  &c."    Cujas  fur  ce  lieu  :  "  bodones,  fic 

«  uno  exemplari  fcriptum  legimus,  cujus  nobis  copiam 
"  fecit  Pithseus  nofter.  Bodones  five  Botones  vicem  termi- 
«  norum  praeftant.  Vox  eft  Menforum,  vel  eorum  qui  de 
"  agrorum  &  limitum  conditibnibus  fcripferunt 

Spelman,  Junius,  Skinner  and  Menage,  all  refort  to 
Franco-Gatf.  for  their  etymology.  As  for  boto  and  its 
diminutive  botontinus  (which  have  been  quoted)  they 
are  evidently  the  translation  of  a  Gothic  word  common  to 
all  the  northern  nations  :  which  word,  as  it  ftill  remains 
in  the  Anglo-faxon  dialed,  was  by  our  anceftors  written 
Bofca  (whence  our  Englifti  To  bode  and  many  other  words) 


*  So,  Vitalis  de  Limit.  «  Hi  non  funt  fcmper  a  ferro  taxati,  &  circa 
«  Botontinos  confervantur."  Innocent,  de  caj.  litter.  "  Alius  fontanas  lub 
«  re  habens,  fuper  fe  montem,  in  trivio  tres  Botontinos:'  AuSlor  de  Agrun. 
«  Si  Tint  Botontini  terra;  ex  fuperis  prohibeo  te  facramentiim  dare." 

L  1  1  2  and 
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and  means  the  firft  outward  extremity  or  boundary  of  any 
thing.    Hence  Onbot>a,  Onbu^a,  ^bura,  about. 

»  After. 

After  (Goth.  AfcTAKtf  a.  s.  yEpreji.  Dutch  Agter, 
Achter.  Danifh,  Efter,  Bag.  Swedifh  Efter,  Atra,  Achter,) 
is  ufed  as  a  noun  adjective  in  Anglo-faxon,  in  Englifh,  and 
in  moft  of  the  northern  languages.  I  fuppofe  it  to  be  no 
other  than  the  comparative  of  the  noun  aft  :  (a.  s.  JEp:) 
for  the  retention  of  which  latter  noun  in  our  language  we 
are  probably  obliged  to  our  feamen. 

Hind,  Aft,  and  Back,  have  all  originally  the  fame 
meaning.  In  which  affertion  (although  aft  had  not  re- 
mained in  our  language)  I  fhould  think  myfelf  well  jufti- 
fled  by  the  authority,  or  rather  the  found  judgment,  of 
Mr.  de  BrofTes ;  who  fays  well — "  Quelquefois  la  lignifi- 
"  cation  primitive  nous  eft  derobee,  faute  de  monuments 
<s  qui  l'indiquent  en  la  langue.  Alors  cependant  on  la 
"  retrouve  parfois  en  la  recherchant  dans  les  langues 
"  meres  ou  collaterals. "  In  the  Danifh  language  they 
exprefs  the  fame  meaning  by,  For  og  Bag,  which  we  ex- 
prcfs  by  Fore  and  Aft,  or,  Before  and  Behind.  And  in 
the  Anglo-faxon  they  ufe  indifferently  Behmdan,  Besepran, 
and  Onbzec. 

Down, 
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Down,  Adown. 

In  the  Anglo-faxon  Dun,  Abun.  Minfhew  and  Junius 
derive  it  from  Awu,  fubeo. 

Skinner  fays — "  Speciofe  alludit  Gr.  Awu? 

Lye  fays, — "  Non  male  referas  ad  Arm.  Doun,  pro- 
"  fundus." 

S.  Johnfon,  in  point  of  etymology  and  the  meaning  of 
words,  is  always  himfelf.. 

"  Adown,  the  adverb,  he  fays,  is  from  A,  and  Down ; 
"  and  means — On  the  ground? 

"  Adown,  the  prepofition,  means — Towards  the  ground? 

But  though  adown  comes  from  A,  and  Downy  

"  down,  the  prepofition,  he  fays,  comes  from  Abunar 
**  Saxon:  and  means;  ift.  Along  a  defcent;  and  adly.. 
"  Towards  the  mouth  of  a  River? 

"  Down,  the  adverb,  he  fays,  means — On  the  ground? 
But  "  down,  the  fubftantive,  he  fays,  is  from  Dun,  Saxon, 

"  a  Hill; 
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«  a  Hill;  but  is  ufed  now  as  if  derived  from  the  adverb: 
"  for  it  means,  ift.  A  large  o^tw  plain  or  valley? 

And  as  an  inftance  of  its  meaning  a  valley,  he  immedi- 
ately prefents  us  with  Salijbury  Plain. 

"  On  the  Downs  as  we  fee,  near  Wilton  the  fair, 
«  A  haft'ned  hare  from  greedy  greyhound  go." 

He  then  gives  four  inftances  more  to  fhew  that  it  means  a 
valley ;  in  every  one  of  which  it  means  hills  '  or  riling 
grounds.  To  compleat  the  abfurdity,  he  then  fays,  it 
means,  «  sdly.  A  hill,  a  rifing  ground  ;  and  that,  This 
fenfe  is  very  rarer  Although  it  has  this  fenfe  in  every  in- 
ftance he  has  given  for  a  contrary  fenfe  :  nor  has  he  given, 
nor  could  he  give,  any  inftance  where  this  fubftantive  has 
any  other  fenfe  than  that  which  he  fays  is  fo  rare. — But 
this  is  like  all  the  reft  from  this  quarter;  and  I  repeat  it 
again,  the  book  is  a  difgrace  to  the  country. 

Freret,  Falconer,  Wachter  and  De  BrofTes,  have  all 
laboriouily  and  learnedly  (but,  I  think,  not  happily)  con- 
lidered  the  word  Dun. 

From  what  Camden  fays  of  the  antient  names  (Da?i- 
monii  or  Dunmonii,  and  Dobunt)   of  the  inhabitants  of 

Cornwal 
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Cornwal  and  Gloucefterfhire,  and  of  the  two  rivers  {Daven 
or  Dan  or  Dun  or  Don)  in  Chelhire  and  in  Yorkfhire ;  it 
feems  as  if  he  fuppofed,  that  our  Englifh  word  down 
came  to  us  from  the  Britons. 

Solinus,,  he  obferves,  called  the  Cornifh  men  Dunmonii; 
«  which  name  feems  to  come  from  their  dwelling  there 
«  under  hills.  For  their  habitation  all  over  this  country 
«<  is  low  and  in  vallies ;  which  manner  of  dwelling  is 
«  called  in  the  Britifli  tongue  Danmunifb.  In  which  fenfe 
"  alfo  the  province  next  adjoining  is  at  this  day  named  by 
«  the  Britons  Duffneint,  that  is  to  fay,  Low  vallies:' 

Of  the  Dobuni  he  fays,—"  This  their  name,  I  believe, 
«  is  formed  from  Duffen,  a  Britrfh  word;  becaufe  the 
"  places  where  they  planted  themfelves,  were  for  the  moft 
«  part  low  and  lying  under  the  hills." 

Speaking  of  the  river  in  Chelhire,  he  fays,—"  Then 
«  cometh  this  Dan  or  more  truly  Daven,  to  Davenport* 
«  commonly  called  Danport? 

Of  the  river  in  Yorkfhire,  he  fays,—"  The  river  Danus* 
"  commonly  called  Don  or  Dune,  fo  termed^  as  it  mould 
"  feem,  becaufe  it  is  carried  in  .  a  channel  low  and  funk 

"  in 
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"  in  the  ground :  for  fo  much  fignifieth  Dan  in  the  Britifh 
"  language  *." 

Seklen,  in  his  notes  on  the  firft  long  of  Drayton's  Poly- 
olbion,  gives  full  affent  to  Camden's  etymology.  He  fays, 
— "  Duffneint,  i.  e.  low  valleys  in  Britifh,  as  judicious 
"  Camden  teaches  me." 

Milton,  I  doubt  not  on  the  fame  authority,  calls  the 
river  "  the  gulphy  dun.'* 

"  Rivers  arife  ;  whether  thou  be  the  fon 

"  Of  utmoft  Tweed,  or  Oofe,  or  gulphy  Daw." 


*  "  Regionem  illam  infederunt  -antiquitus  Britanni,  qui  Solino  Dunmonii 
"  dicti.  Quod  nomen  ab  habitatione  fub  montibus  faftum  videatur.  In- 
tc  ferius  enim,  et  convallibus  paffim  per  hanc  regionem  habitatur,  quod 
"  Danmunith  Britannice  dicitur  :  quo  etiam  fenfu  proxima  provincia  Duff- 
«?  neint,  i.  e.  Depreffas  valles  a  Britannis  hodie  vocatur." 

Pag.  133.  Folio  Edit.  1607. 

<c  Bobunos  videamus,  qui  olim,  ubi  nunc  Gloceftermire  et  Oxfordshire, 
"  habitarunt.  Horum  nomen  faftum  a  Duffen  Britannica  diftione  credi- 
"  mus ;  quod  maxima  ex  parte  loca  jacentia  et  deprefla  fub  collibus  in- 
"  fidebant."    Pag.  249. 

"  Dan  vel  Daven  e  montibus  &c.  fertur  ad  &c.  Deinde  Davenport, 
"  vulgo  Danport  accedit."    Pag.  461. 

"  Danus,  vulgo  Don  et  Dune,  ita,  ut  videtur,  nominatus,  quod  premori 
"  et  inferiori  in  folum  labitur  alveo ;  id  enim  Dan  Britannis  fignificat." 
Pag.  562. 

5  And 
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And  Billiop  Gibfon  concurs  with  the  fame ;  tranflating, 
without  any  difient,  the  marginal  note,  "  Duffen  Britan- 
«  nice  profundum  five  deprefTum,"  in  thefe  words,  «  Duffen, 
u  in  Britifli,  deep  or  low." 

How  then,  againft  fuch  authorities,  fhall  I,  with  what- 
ever reafon  fortified,  venture  to  declare,  that  I  am  far 
from  thinking  that  the  Anglo-faxons  received  either  the 
name  of  thefe  rivers,  or  their  word  dun,  Sdun  (which 
is  evidently  our  word  down,  ad  own,  differently  fpelled)  in 
any  manner  from  the  Britifli  language.  And  as  for  Duffen 
(from  which,  with  Camden,  I  think  the  words  proceeded) 
we  have  it  in  our  own  language  the  Anglo-faxon,  and  with 
the  fame  meaning  of  funk,  depreffum,  deep  or  low. 

If,  with  Camden,  we  can  fuppofe  the  Anglo-faxon  Dun 
to  have  proceeded  through  the  gradations  of 


Duven,  Duvn,  Dun,  Don,  Down. 
Daven,  Davn,  Dan. 


I  mould  think  it  more  natural  to  derive  both  the  name  of 
the  rivers  *  and  the  prepofition  from  Dupen  t,  the  paft 

participle 


*  I  fuppofe  the  river  Dove  in  StafFordfhire  to  have  its  denomination  from 
the  fume  word3  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 

M  m  m  t  The 
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participle  of  the  Anglo-faxon  verb  Dupian,  merger e>  to 
Jink,  to  plunge,  to  dive,  to  dip.  And  the  ufual  prefix  to> 
the  Anglo-faxon  participles,  S,  in  Tftron,  ftroiigly  favours 
the  fuppofition.  In  raoft  of  the  paffages  too  in  which  the 
prepofition  or  adverb  down  is  ufed  in  Englifh,  the  fenfe 
of  this  participle  is  clearly  exprefled ;  and,,  without  the 
leaft  ftraining  or  twilling,  the  acknowledged  participle  may- 
be put  inftead  of  the  fuppofed  prepofition  :  although  there 
may  perhaps  be  fome  paffages  in  which  the  prepofition 
down  is  ufed,  where  the  meaning  of  the.  participle  may 
not  Jo  plainly  appear. 

Upon.    Up*    Over.    Bove.  Afove. 

Thefe  prepofition s  have  all  one  common  origin  and. 
lignification,  Upon.  Upan.  Upa. 


t  The  Anglo-faxons  ufe  indifferently  for  the  paft  participle  of  Dupian  ■ 
either  Dupeb,  or  Dupen  or  Dopen.   I  fuppofe  this  fame  verb  to  have  been 
varioufly  pronounced, 

Dopian    1  f  Dopen.  Boven.  Dovn.  Boun.  down.  don. 

Dupian     >  Hence    <  Dupen.  Buven.  Buvn.  dun.  dune. 
Dapian     3  .  (Dajren.  Baven.  Bavn.  dan. 

Dypian    f  C 

or        1    >•••■•      <To  Dive. 
Dypan      £  [  d 

In 
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In  the  Anglo-faxon  Upa.  Uperia.  Upemjept.  are  the 
nouns,  alius,  altior,  altijfimits. 

Upon,  Upan,  Upa.  Altus  (FrrTh.  Uph.)  upon.  up. 
Upepa,  Opejie,  Opeji,  Altior.—- over  or  upper. 
Upemaept.  Altiffimus.  upmost,  uppermost,  upperest, 

OVEREST. 

Be-upan  or  Bupan.  bove. 
On-bupan.  above. 

The  ufe  of  thefe  words  in  Englifh  as  adjectives  is  very 
common ;  as  it  is  alfo  in  all  the  northern  languages  :  for 
the  fame  words  are  ufed  in  all  of  them  *. 

cc  Aboue  his  hcde  alfo  there  hongeth 
"  A  fruite  whiche  to  that  peine  longeth : 
"  And  that  fruite  toucheth  euer  in  one 
"  His  over  lippe." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  85.  pag.  a.  col.  2. 

*  Germ.       Auf.  Auber. 

Oben.  Ober.  Oberfle. 
Dutch.      Op.  Opper.  Opperfte. 

Boven.  Over.  Overjle. 
Danilh.     Oven.  Over.  Overjle. 
Ober. 

Swedifh.    Uppe.  Ofwer.  bfwerjte. 
Up.  Ofre.  Tpperjl. 

M  m  m  a  "  Her 
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"  Her  over  lyp  wyped  fhe  fo  clene 

"  That  in  her  cup  was  no  ferthynge  fene." 

Prol.  to  Cant.  Tales.  Priorejfe, 

"  Ful  thredbare  was  his  over  courtpy." 

Prol.  to  Cant.  Tales.    Clerke  of  Oxenf- 

«  That  of  his  wurfhip  recketh  he  fo  lyte 
"  Hys  overest  Qoppe  is  not  worth  a  myte." 

Prol.  to  Chan.  Teman's  Tale. 

"  By  which  degrees  men  myght  climben  from  the 
"  neytbereji  letter  to  the  upperest." 

Boecius,    Boke  i.  Fol.  221.  pag.  1.  col.  i; 

"  Why  fufFreth  he  fuche  fiyding  chaunges,  that  myf- 
u  turnen  fuche  noble  thynges  as  ben  we  men,  that  arne  a 
"  fayre  perfell  of  the  erth,  and  holden  the  upperest  de- 
«<  gree  under  God  of  benigne  thinges." 

Teji.  of  Loue.    Fol.  312.  pag.  1.  col.  I. 

It  is  not  neceflary  for  my  prefent  purpofe,  to  trace  the 
Particles  any  farther  than  to  fome  Noun  or  Verb  of  a  de- 
terminate fignification ;  and  therefore  I  might  here  flop  at 
the  Anglo-faxon  noun  Upan,  Alius.  But  I  believe  that 
Upon,  Upa ;  upon,  up,  means  the  fame  as  'fop  or  Head, 
and  is  originally  derived  from  the  fame  fonrce.  Thus, 

*«  Low- 
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"  Lowlinefs  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
"  Whereto  the  climber  Upwards  turns  his  face  j 
<c  But  when  he  hath  attain'd  the  Topmoft  round, 
c<  He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back." 

Where  you  may  ufe  indifferently  either  Upward,  Topwardf 
or  Headward ;  or  Topmqft,  Upmojl,  or  Headmoji. 

Some  etymologifts  have  chofen  to  derive  the  name  of 
that  part  of  our  body  from  the  Scythian  ha,  altus ;  or  the 
Illandic  had,  altitudo ;  or  the  Gothic  hAnh,  altus ;  or 
(with  Junius)  from  the  Greek  uttcctos  ;  or  Theot.  hoh  ;  or 
the  Anglo-faxon  Heab.  But  our  Englifh  words  Head  and 
Heaven  are  evidently  the  paft  participles  Heaved  and  Heaven 
of  the  verb  to  Heave  :  as  the  Anglo-faxon  Heapot>,  Heaps, 
caput,  and  Heopen,  Heapen,  ccelum,  are  the  paft  participles 
of  the  verb  Heapan,  Heopan,  to  beave,  to  lift  up.  Whence 
Upon  alfo  may  ealily  be  derived,  and  with  the  fame  ligni- 
fication.  And,  I  believe  that  the  names  of  all  abftradt  re- 
lation (as  it  is  called)  are  taken  either  from  the  adjeclived 
common  names  of  objects,  or  from  the  participles  of 
common  verbs.  The  relations  of  place  are  more  com- 
monly  from  the  names  of  fome  parts  of  our  body ;  fuch 
as,  Head,  Toe,  Breajl,  Sider  Back,  Womb,.  Skin,.  8cc. 


S 


Wilkins 
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Wilkins  feems  to  have  felt  fomething  of  this  fort,  when 
he  made  his  ingenious  attempt  to  explain  the  local  prepo- 
fitions by  the  help  of  a  man's  figure  in  the  following- 
Diagram.  But  confining  his  attention  to  ideas  (in  which 
he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Locke)  he  overlooked  the  etymo- 
logy of  words,  which  are  their  figns,  and  in  which  the 
fecret  lay. 

"  For  the  clearer  explication  of  thefe  local  prepofitions 
"  (fays  he)  I  mall  refer  to  this  following  Diagram.  In 
"  which  by  the  oval  figures  are  reprefented  the  prepofi- 
«  tions  determined  to  motion,  wherein  the  acuter  part 
"  doth  point  out  the  tendency  of  that  motion.  The 
"  Squares  are  intended  to  fignify  reft  or  the  term  of  mo- 
"  tion.  And  by  the  round  figures  are  reprefented  fuch 
"  relative  prepofitions,  as  may  indifferently  refer  either  to 
**  motion  or  reft." 


In 
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In  all  probability  the  Abbe  de  l'Epee  borrowed  his  me- 
thod of  teaching  the  prepofitions  to  his  deaf  and  dumb 
fcholars  from  this  notion  of  Wilkins. 

«  Tout  ce  que  je  puis  regarder  directement  en  Face,  eft 
«  Devant  moi :  tout  ce  que  je  ne  peux  voir  fans  retourner 
«  la  tete- de  l'autre  cote,  eft  Dernier  e  moi. 

«  S'agiffbit-il  defaire  entendre  qu'une  aftion  etoit  paffee  ? 
«  Iljettoit  au  hafard,  deux  ou  trois  fois  fa  main  du  cote 
«  defonepaule.  Enfin  s'il  defiroit  annoncer  une  action 
«  future,  il  faifoit  avancer  fa  main  droite  direaement  de- 
»  vant  lui." 

Des  Jourds  et  muets.    2  Edit.  pag.  54, 

You  will  not  expea  me  to  wafte  a  word  on  the  prepo- 
fitions touching,  concerning,  regarding,  refpe&ing,  relating 
to,  faving,  except,  excepting,  according  to,  granting,  alloiv- 
ing,  confidering,  notwiihfianding,  neighbouring,  &c.  nor  yet 
on  the  compound  prepofitions  In-to,  Un-to,  Un-till,  Out-of, 
Through-out,  From-off,  &c. 

B. 

I  certainly  fhould  not,  if  you  had  explained  all  the 
Ample  terms  of  which  the  latter  are  compounded.    I  ac- 

6  knowledge 


1 
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knowledge  that  the  meaning  and  etymology  of  fome  of 
your  prepofitions  are  fufficiently  plain  and  fatisfactory  : 
and  of  the  others  I  fliall  not  permit  myfelf  to  entertain  a 
decided  opinion  till  after  a  more  mature  confideration. 
Pedetentim  progredi,  was  our  old  favourite  motto  and 
caution,  when  firft  we  began  together  in  our  early  days  to 
confider  and  converfe  upon  philofophical  fubjec~ts ;  and, 
having  no  fanciful  fyftem  of  my  own  to  miflead  me,  I  am 
not  yet  prepared  to  relinquifh  it.  But  there  ftill  remain 
five  fimple  prepofitions,  of  which  you  have  not  yet  taken 
the  fmalleft  notice.  How  do  you  account  for  in,  out,  on, 
off,  and  at. 

H. 

Oh  !  As  for  thefe,  I  muft  fairly  anfwer  you  with  Martin 
Lutber, — "  Je  les  defendrois  aisement  devant  le  Pape,  mais 
"  je  ne  fcais  comment  les  juftifier  devant  le  diable."  With 
the  common  run  of  Etymologies,  I  mould  make  no  bad 
figure  by  repeating  what  others  have  faid  concerning  them  ; 
but  I  defpair  of  fatisfying  you  with  any  thing  they  have 
advanced  or  I  can  offer,  becaufe  I  cannot  altogether  Satisfy 
myfelf.  The  explanation  and  etymology  of  thefe  words 
require  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  all  the  antient  northern 
languages,  and  a  fkill  in  the  application  of  that  knowledge, 
which  I  am  very  far  from  afTuming :  and,  though  I  am 

almoft 
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almoft  perfuaded  by  forae  of  my  own  conjectures  con- 
cerning them      I  am  not  willing,  by  an  apparently  forced 
and  far-fetched  derivation,  to  juftify  your  imputation  of 
etymological  legerdemain.     Nor  do  I  think  any  farther 
inquiry  neceffary  to  juftify  my  conclufion  concerning  the 
prepofitions  ;  having,  in  my  opinion,  fully  intitled  myfelf 
to  the  application  of  that  axiom  of  M.  de  BrofTes  (Art.  215.) 
— "  La  preuve  connue  d'un  grand  nombre  de  mots  d'une 
"  efpece,  doit  etablir  un  precepte  generate  fur  les  autres 
"  mots  de  meme  efpece,  a  l'origine  defquels  on  ne  peut 
u  pbis  remonter.     On  doit  en  bonne  logique  juger  des 
"  chofes  que  l'on  ne  peut  connoitre,  par  celles  de  meme 
"  efpece  qui  font  bien  connues ;  en  les  ramenant  a  un 
"  principe  dont  l'evidence  fe  fait  appercevoir  par  tout  ou 
"  la  vue  peut  s'etendre." 


*  In  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-faxon  innAj  mna>  means  litems,  vifcera, 
venter,  interior -pars  corporis.  (Inna,  inne,  is  alfo  in  a  fecondary  fenfe  ufed 
for  Cave,  Cell,  Cavern. )  And  there  are  fome  etymological  reafons  which 
make  it  not  improbable  that  out  derives  from  a  word  originally  meaning 
Skin.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  in  and  out  come  originally  from  two 
Nouns  meaning  thofe  two  parts  of  the  body. 


N  n  n 
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CHAP.  X. 
OF  ADVERBS. 

B. 

HT HE  firft  general  divifion  of  words  (and  that  which  has 
been  and  ftill  is  almoft  univerfally  held  by  Gramma- 
rians) is  into  Declinable  and  Indeclinable.    All  the  lnde- 
clinables  except  the  Adverb,  we  have  already  confidered. 
And  though  Mr.  Harris  has  taken  away  the  Adverb  from 
its  old  ftation  amongft  the  other  Indeclinables,  and  has,  by 
a  lingular  whim  of  his  own,  made  it  a  fecondary  clafs  of 
Attributives,  or  (as  he  calls  them)  Attributes  of  Attributes ; 
yet  neither  does  he  nor  any  other  Grammarian  feem  to 
have  any  clear  notion  of  its  nature  and  chara&er. 

B.  Johnfon  *  and  Wallis  and  all  others,  I  think,  feem 
to  confound  it  with  the  Prepofitions,  Conjunctions  and  In- 
terjections. 


*  «  Prepofitions  are  a  peculiar  kind  of  Adverbsy  and  ought  to  be  re- 
«  ferred  thither."  B.  Jobvjcn's  Grammar. 

e  "  Interjeftio 
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terje&ions.  And  Servius  (to  whom  learning  has  great  ob- 
ligations) advances  fomething  which  almoft  juftifies  you 
for  calling  this  clafs,  what  you  lately  termed  it,  the  com- 
mon fink  and  repofitory  of  all  heterogeneous,  unknown 
corruptions.  For,  he  fays, — "  Omnis  pars  orationis,  quando 
"  definit  effe  quod  eft,  migrat  in  Adverbium 

H. 

I  think  I  can  tranflate  Servius  intelligibly — Every  word, 
quando  definit  effe  quod  eft,  when  a  Grammarian  knows  not 
what  to  make  of  it,  migrat  in  Adverbium,  he  calls  an  Adverb. 

Thefe  Adverbs  however  (which  are  no  more  a  feparate 
part  of  fpeech  than  the  particles  we  have  already  con- 
fidered)  fhall  give  us  but'  little  trouble,  and  fhall  wafte  no 
time :  for  I  need  not  repeat  the  reafoning  which  I  have 
already  ufed  with  the  Conjunctions  and  Prepofitions. 


"  Interjeclio  poffet  ad  Adverbium  reduci ;  fed  quia  majoribus  noftris 
«  placuit  illam  diftinguere  ;  non  eft  cur  in  re  tarn  tenui  hsereamus." 

Caramuel. 

«  Chez  eft  plutot  dans  notre  langue  un  Adverbe,  qu'une  Partialis." 

Be  Brojfes. 

*  <<  Refte  diftum  eft  ex  omni  adje'ftivo  fieri  adverbium."  Campanella. 

N  n  n  2  A11 
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All  Adverbs  ending  in  ly  (the  moft  prolific  branch  of 
the  family)  are  fufficiently  underftood  :  the  termination 
(which  alone  caufes  them  to  be  denominated  Adverbs) 
being  only  the  word  like  ^  corrupted  ;  and  the  corruption 
fo  much  the  more  eafily  and  certainly  difcovered,  as  the 
termination  remains  more  pure  and  diftinguiiTiabie  in  the 
other  filter  languages,  the  German,  the  Dutch,  the  Danifli 
and  the  Swedilh  ;  in  which  it  is  written  lich,  Jyk,  lig>  liga. 
And  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  informs  us,  that — "  In 
"  Scotland  the  word  Like  is  at  this  day  frequently  ufed 
"  inftead  of  the  Englifh  termination  Ly.  As,  for  a  goodly 
"  figure,  the  common  people  fay,  a  goodlike  figure." 

A  D  R  I  F-T 

Is  the  paft  participle  Adrifed,  Adrifd,  Adrift,  of  the 
Anglo-faxon  verb  Dmpan,  Abmpan,  to  Drive. 

"  And  quhat  auenture  has  the  hiddir  driffe  ?" 

Douglas.    Booke  3.  pag.  70. 

i.  e.  Briffed  or  Br  iff  en. 

Aghast,  Agast. 

May  be  the  paft  participle  Agazed. 

"  The  French  exclaim'd— The  Devil  was  in  arms. 
"  All  the  whole  army  ftood  Jgazed  on  him." 

Firjifart  of  Henry  6.    Aft  1.  See.  1. 

1  Agazed 
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Agazed  may  mean,  made  to  gaze  :  a  verb  built  on  the 
verb  Td  gaze. 

In  King  Lear  (Act  1.  See.  r.)  Edmund  fays  of  Edgar, 

■  "  Gasted  by  the  noife  I  made, 

«  Full  fuddenly  he  fled." 

Gajied,  i.  e.  made  aghaft  :  which  is  again  a  verb  built 
on  the  participle  aghaji.  This  progreffive  building  of  verb 
upon  verb  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  in  language. 

In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  at  feveral  Weapons, 
(Act  2.)  "  Sir  Gregory  Fopp,  a  witlefs  lord  of  land?  fays 
of  his  clown, 

"  If  the  fellow  be  not  out  of  his  wits,  then  will  I  never 
«*  have  any  more  wit  whilft  I  live  ;  either  the  fight  of  the 
"  lady  has  gastered  him,  or  elfe  he's  drunk." 

I  do  not  bring  this  word  as  an  authority,  nor  do  I  think 
it  calls  for  any  explanation.  It  %  fpoken  by  a  fool  of  a 
fool ;  and  may  be  fuppofed  an  ignorantly  coined  or  fan- 
taftical  cant  word  ;  or  corruptly  ufed  for  Gajied. 

An  objection  may  certainly  be  made  to  this  derivation  : 
becaufe  the  word  agast  always,  I  believe,  denotes  a  con- 

fiderable 
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fiderable  degree  of  terror ;  which  is  not  denoted  by  the 
verb  To  Gaze  :  for  we  may  gaze  with  delight,  with  wonder 
or  admiration,  without  the  lean:  degree  of  fear.  If  I  could 
have  found  written  (as  I  doubt  not  there  was  in  fpeech)  a 
Gothic  verb  formed  upon  the  Gothic  noun  AnS,  which 
means  Fear  and  Trembling  (the  long- fought  etymology  of 
our  Englifh  word  Ague  f)  ;  I  mould  have  avoided  this  ob- 
jection, - 


*  Junius  fays — "  Ague,  febris.  G.  Aigu  eft  acutus.  Nihil  nempe  ufi- 
"  tatius  eft,  quam  acutas  dicere  febres." 

But  Skinner,  a  medical  man,  was  aware  of  objections  to  this  derivation, 
which  Junius  never  dreamed  of.  He  therefore  fays — "  Fortajfe  a  Fr. 
"  Aigu,  acutus.  Quia  (faltem  in  paroxyfmo)  acutus  (quodammodo)  morbus 
"  eft,  et  acutis  doloribus  exercet:  licet  a  medicis,  durationem  magis  quam 
"  vehementiam  hujus  morbi  rerpicientibus,  non  inter  acutas,  fed  chronicas 
"  febres  numeretur." 

But  Skinner's  qualifying  paroxyfmo,  quodammodo,  acutis  doloribus,  by 
which  (for  want  of  any  other  etymology)  he  endeavours  to  give  a  colour 
to  the  derivation  from  Aigu,  acutus,  will  not  anfwer  his  purpofe  :  for  it  is  not 
true  (and  I  fpeak  from  a  tedious  experience)  that  there  are  any  acute  pains 
in  any  period  of  the  ague.  Befides,  S.  Johnfon  has  truly  obferved,  that 
— "  The  cold  fit  is,  in  popular  language,  more  particularly  called  the 
"  Ague  ;  and  the  hot,  the  fever."  And  it  is  commonly  faid — "  He  has 
"  an  Ague  and  fever." 

I  believe  our  word  Acue  to  be  no  other  than  the  Gothic  word  /VriS, 
fear,  trembling,  ftiuddering. 

i.  Becaufe  the  Anglo-faxons  and  Englifti,  in  their  adoption  of  the  Gothic 
fubftantives,  (moft  of  which  terminate  in  s)  always  drop  the  terminating  s. 

a.  Becaufe, 
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ie&ion,  and  with  full  affurancc  have  concluded  that  agast 
was  the  paft  participle  of  AnSAN,  I  e.  Arise*,  AriS'A, 
AriST.  i.  e.  made  to  fliudder,  terrified  to  the  degree  of 
trembling.    There  is  indeed  the  verb  ArgA*,  timere ; 
and  the  paft  participle  An*S,  territus ;  and  it  is  not  without 
an  appearance  of  probability,  that,  as  Whiles,  Among*  fcc 
have  become  with  us  Whiljl,  JmongA  &c.  *>  A"AS  might 
become  Aqidst,  Agist,  Agast;  or  AricXS  might  become 
Agisd,  Agist,  Agast.    And  the  laft  feems  to  me  the  moft 
probable  etymology. 

Ago. 

Go,  Ago,  Ygo,  Gon,  Agon,  Gone,  Agone,  are  all  ufed 
indifcriminately  by  our  old  Englifh  writers  as  the  palt 
particple  of  the  verb  To  Go, 

G  o. 

«  But  netheles  the  tbynge  is  Do 
"  This  fals  god  was  foone  go 

"  ******  1-?^ ,38-     " coh  " 

Puddering ,  and  from  that  dimming  arcumftance  it  would  y 

take  its  name.  ..  fuppofed  to  have 

4.  Becaufe  the  French,  from  whom  the  term  Aigu  w 
been  borrowed,  never  called  the  complaint  by  that  name.  ^  ^ 
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"  The  daie  is  go,  the  nightes  chaunce 
"  Hath  derked  all  the  bright  forme." 

Gower.    Lib.  8.  Fol.  179.  pag.  1.  col. 
"  But  foth  is  fayed,  co  fithen  many  yefes, 
"  That  feld  hath  eyen,  and  wode  hath  eres." 

Chaucer.   Knyghtes  Tqlt.    Fol.  4.  pag.  It  Col. 
"  How  ofte  tyme  may  men  rede  and  fene 
«  The  trefon,  that  to  women  hath  Be  Do : 
"  To  what  fyne  is  fuche  loue,  I  can  not  fene 
"  Or  where  becometh  it,  whan  it  is  go." 

Chaucer.  Troylus.    Boke  2.  Fol.  167.  pag.  1.  col. 

Ago. 

"  Of  louers  nowe  .a  man  m'aie  fee 
"  Ful  many,  that  unkinde  bee 
"  Whan  that  thei  haue  her  wille  Do, 
"  Her  loue  is  after  foone  ago." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  in.  pag.  2,  m  , 

"  As  god  him  bad,  right  fo  he  dede 
"  And  thus  there  lefte  in  that  ftede 
«  With  him  thre  hundred,  and  no  mo, 
tc  The  remenant  was  all  ago." 

Gower.    Lib.  7.  Fol.  163.  pag.  2.  col>  2 
"  Thus  hath  Lycurgus  his  wille  : 
"  And  toke  his  leue,  and  forth  he  went. 
"  But  lifte  nowe  well  to  what  en  tent 
"  Of  rightwifneffe  he  did  fo. 
"  For  after  that  he  was  ago, 
M  He  fhope  him  neuer  to  be  founde." 

Gower.    Lib.  7.  Fol.  158.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 


"  For 
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"  For  euer  the  latter  ende  of  ioye  is  wo, 
"  God  wotte,  worldely  ioye  is  foone  ago." 

Chaucer.  Nonnes  frieft.    Fol.  90.  pag.  1.  col.  u 

"  For  if  it  erft  was  well,  tho  was  it  bet 

"  A  thoufande  folde,  this  nedeth  it  not  enquere, 

"  Ago  was  euery  forowe  and  euery  fere." 

Troylus.    Boke  3.  Fol.  181.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  That  after  whan  the  ftorme  is  al  ago 
"  Yet  wol  the  water  quappe  a  day  or  two." 

Lucrece.    Fol.  215.  pag.  2,  col.  t. 

"  Ful  fykerly  ye  wene  your  othes  laft 
"  No  lenger  than  the  wordes  ben  ago." 

La  belle  dame.    Fol.  267.  pag.  2.  col.  a» 

"  Trouth  fomtyme  was  wont  to  take  auayle 
"  In  euery  matere,  but  al  that  is  ago." 

Ajfemble  of  Ladjes.    Fol.  277.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Y  G  o. 

"  A  clerke  there  was  of  Oxenforde  alfo 
"  That  unto  Logike  had  longe  Ygo." 

ProL  to  Cant.  Tales: 

"  To  horfe  is  al  her  lufty  folke  Ygo." 

Chancer.  Dido.    Fol.  212.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 


G  O  Ni 

"  Thou  woft  thy  felfe,  whom  that  I  loue  parde 
"  As  1  bcft  can,  gon  fythen  longe  whyle." 

lYoylus.    Boke  1.  Fol.  161.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 


O  o  o  Agon* 
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Agon. 

«  And  euermore,  whan  that  hem  fell  to  fpekc 
«  Of  any  thinge  of  fuche  a  tyme  agon." 

Troylus.    Boke  3.  Fol.  180.  pag.  i.  col.  1 . 

«  Thou  thyfelfe,  that  haddeft  habundaunce  of  rycheffe 

"  nat  longe  agon." 

Boecius.    Boke  3.  Fol.  232.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Ful  longe  agon  I  might  haue  taken  hede." 

Annelyda.    Fol.  273.  pag.  1.  col.  r. 


Gone. 

"  I  was  right  nowe  of  tales  defolate, 

"  Nere  that  a  marchant,  gone  is  many  a  yere, 

«  Me  taught  a  tale,  which  ye  flaullen  here." 

Man  of  Lawes  Tale.    Fol.  19.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

«  But  fothe  is  faid,  gone  fithen  many  a  day, 
A  trewe  wight  and  a  thefe  thynketh  not  one." 

fywVrj  Fol.  28.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 


A  G  O  N  E. 

*f  Of  fuche  enfamples  as  I  finde 
"  Upon'  this  point  of  tyme  agone 
fC  I  thinke  for  to  tellen  one." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  87.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  But  erly  whan  the  fonne  fhone 
«  Men  figh,  that  thei  were  agone 

™  And 
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"  And  come  unto  the  kynge,  and  toldc, 
"  There  was  no  worde,  but  out,  alas, 
"  She  was  ago,  the  mother  wepte, 
"  The  father  as  a  wood  man  lepte." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  104.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Whan  that  the  myfty  vapoure  was  agone 
"  And  clere  and  fayre  was  the  mornyng." 

Chaucer.  Blacke  knyght.    Fol.  287.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

«  For  I  loued  one,  ful  longe  fythe  agone 
"  With  al  myn  herte,  body  and  ful  might." 

Blacke  knyght'    Fol.  289.  pag.  1.  col,  2. 

"  Which  is  no  more  than  has  been  done 
"  By  knights  for  ladies,  long  agone." 

"  And  many  a  ferpent  of  fell  kind, 

"  With  wings  before  and  ftings  behind, 

«  Subdu'd  as  poets  fay,  long  agone, 

<c  Bold  Sir  George,  Saint  George  did  the  dragon." 

Hudibras. 

Tillotfon,  in  a  Fqft  fermon  on  a  thank/giving  occafion, 
31ft  January,  1689,  fays, 

"  Twenty  years  agone." 

Asunder. 
Is  the  paft  participle  Spinbjien  or  Brm«>jiet>,  Separated 
(as  the  particles  oifand&xe)  of  the  verb  Som>juan,  Sunt>juan, 
Synt)juan,  Krunbjuan,  8cc.  To  Separate. 


O-  o  0  2 
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"  In  vcrtue  and  holy  almefedede 

"  They  liuen  all,  and  neuer  asonder  wendc 

M  Tyll  deth  departeth  hem." 

Chancer.    Squiers  Tale.    Fol.  24.  pag.  2.  col.  t. 

"  And  tyl  a  wicked  deth  him  take 
**  Hym  had  letter  asonbre  make 
"  And  let  al  his  lymmes  asondre  ryuer 
"  Than  leaue  his- richeffe  in  his  lyue." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe,    Fol.  14-5.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Thefe  ylke  two  that  be  the  in  armes  lafte 
u  So  lothe  to  hem  asonder  gon  it  were." 

Troylus..    Boke  3.  Fol.  179,  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  This  yerde  was  large,  and  rayled  al  the  aleyes 
"  And  Ihadowed  wel,  with  blofomy  bowes  grene 
K  And  benched  newe,  and  sonded  all  the  wayes 
"  In. which  me  walketh." 

Troylus.    Boke  2.  Fol.  167.  pag.  2.  col.  V. 

This  word  (in  all  its  varieties)  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
northern  languages.;  and  is  originally  from  A.  S..  Sons, 
i.  e.  Sand.. 

Astra  y.. 

Is  the  paft  participle  Aj-trnjE^eb  of  the  Anglo-faxon  verb 
S^P^an,  fpargere,  difpergere,  To  Stray,  to  fcarter. 

"  This- preft  was.  drunke,  and  goth  astrayde." 

Gower.    Lib.  4.  Fol.  84.  pag.  2.  col.  1. . 

<f  Arid'ouer.  this  I'figh  alia 
"  The  noble  people  of  Ifrael 
«  Differs,  as  Ihepe  upon  an.hille 

4  Without 
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"  Without  a  kepcr  unaraied : 

fC  And  as  they  wenten  about  astraied 

"  I  herde  a  voyce  unto  hem  feyne." 

Gower.    Lib.  7.  Fol.  156.  pag.  a.  col.  1.. 

"  Achab  to  the  batayle  went. 
«  Where  Benedad  for  all  his  melde 
w  Him  flough,  fo  that  upon  the  felde 
"  His  people  goth  aboute  astraie." 

Gower.    Lib.  7.  Fol.  156.  pag.  a.  col.  2; 

S.  Johnfon  fays — To  Stray  is  from  the  Italian  Straviare 
from  the  Latin  extra  viam.    But  STKAV^n,  Srneapiaiv 
Srneopian,  Stnepian,  Srnejian,  Srnae^an  :'  and  Srnap,  Srneop, 
Srjieo,  Strnea,  Stne,  were  ufed  in  our  own  mother  tongues,  the 
Gothic  and  Anglo-faxon ;  long  before  the  exiftence  of  the 
word  Straviare,  and  the  beginning  of  the- corrupted  dialecl 
of  the  Latin  called  Italian,  and  even  of  the  corrupted 
dialecl:  of  the  Greek  called  Latin.     And  as  the  words  To- 
Sunder  and  A/under  proceed  from  Sonb,  i.  e.  Sand .;.  fo  do 
the  words  To  Stray,  To  Straw,  To  Strozv,  To  Strew,  To 
Straggle,  To  Stroll,  and  the  well-named  Strawberry  (1.  e. 
Strazv' d-berry,  Stray-berry)  all  proceed  from  Strazv, or  as^ 
our  peafantry  ftill  pronounce  it  Strah  *.    And.  AJiray,- 
or  Aftrayd,  means  Strawed,.  fcattered  and  difperfed  as  the: 
Strazv  is  about  the  fields., 

*  «  Me  lyft  not- of  thc'chafFe  ne  of  the  Stree 
'«  Make  fo  longe  a  tale,  as  of  the  corne." 

Chaucer.  Man  of  Laws  Tale.    Fol.  22.  pag.  1.  col.  1'.. 

"  Reaping:; 
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"  Reaping  where  thou  haft  not  fown,  and  gathering 
"  where  thou  haft  not  Jirawed." 

St.  Matthew.    Chap.  xxv.  Ver.  %\. 

A  t  w  i  s  T. 

The  paft  participle  Ce-rpiret),  At:piret>,  Srpij-b,  of  the  verb 
Tpiran,  Tpyran,  De-tpyran,  torquere,  Tpiran  from  Tpa, 
Tpae,  Tpi,  Tpy,  Tpeo,  two. 

A  W  R  Y. 

The  paft  participle  ApjvySet),  Apjiy^n  of  the  verb  ppySan, 
pjuSan,  to  writhe. 

In  the  late  Chief  Juftice  Mansfield's  time,  for  many 
years  I  rarely  liftened  to  his  doctrines  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  without  having  ftrong  caufe  to  repeat  the 
words  of  old  Gower  ; 

"  Howe  fo  his  mouthe  be  comely 
"  His  worde  fitte  euermore  awrie." 

Lib.  i.  Fol.  29.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Askew. 

In  the  Danifti  Skiav,  is  wry,  crooked,  oblique.  Shaver, 
to  tvvift,  to  wreft.    Sklavt,  twifted,  wrefted. 

"  And 
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"  And  with  that  worde  all  fodenly 

«  She  pafleth,  as  it  were  asklie, 

«  All  cleane  out  of  the  ladies  fight." 

Goiver.    Lib.  4.  Fol.  ft.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Askant.  Askance. 
[Probably  the  Participles  AJcbuinecl,  Afcbuins],  In  Dutch, 
Sebum,  wry,  oblique.    Scbmnen,  to  cut  awry.  Scbuins, 
doping,  wry,  not  ftrait. 

A  s  w  o  o  N. 

The  paft  participle  Sruanb,  Aj-uonb  of  the  verb  Suanian, 

ftrpunan,  deficere  animo. 

«  Whan  fhe  this  herd,  aswoune  down  flie  falleth 

"  For  pitous  ioy,  and  after  her  Jwounyng 

"  She  both  her  yong  children  to  her  calleth." 

Clerke  of  Oxenfordes  Tale.    Fol.  51.  pag.  1.  col.  x. 

"  And  with  that  word  fhe  fel  aswouns  anon, 
"  And  after,  whan  her  fwounyng  was  gon 
«  She  rifeth  up." 

VoElcur  of  Phifikes  Tale.    Fol.  65.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Astound. 

The  paft  participle  Eftonne  [Eftonned]  of  the  French 
verb  EJionner  (now  written  Etonner)  to  aftonifh. 

"  And  with  this  worde  fhe  fell  to  grounde 
"  Aswoune,  and  there  fhe  laie  astounde." 

Gower.    Lib.  4-  Fol.  83.  pag.  1.  col.  a. 

Enough. 
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Enough. 

In  Dutch  Genoeg  from  the  verb  Genoegen,  to  content,  to 
fatisfy.  S.  Johnfon  cannot  determine  whether  this  word 
is  a  fubftantive,  an  adjective,  or  an  adverb ;  but  he  thinks 
it  is  all  three. 

"  It  is  not  eafy,  he  fays,  to  determine  whether  this 
"  word  be  an  adjective  or  adverb ;  perhaps,  when  it  is 
"  joined  with  a  fubftantive,  it  is  an  adjective,  of  which 
"  Enow  is  the  Plural*.  In  other  fituations  it  feems  an 
"  adverb;  except  that,  after  the  verb  7c?  have  or  To  be, 
"  either  exprefled  or  underftood,  it  may  be  accounted  a 
"  fubftantive." 

According  to  him,  it  means, — "  In  a  fufficient  meafure, 

"  fo  as  may  fatisfy,  fo  as  may  fuffice.     2.  Something 

"  fufficient  in  greatnefs  or  excellence.     3.  Something  equal 

"  to  a  mans  power  or  abilities.    4.  In  a  fufficient  degree. 

"  5.  It  notes  a  flight  augmentation  of  the  pofitive  degree. 

"  6.  Sometimes  it  notes  Diminution!    7.  An  exclamation 

"  noting  fulnefs  or  fatiety." 


*  In  his  Grammar,  he  fays3— "  Adjeaives  in  the  Englifli  language  are 
tc  wholly  indeclinable ;  having  neither  cafe,  gender,  nor  number;  being 
added  to  Subftantives,  in  all  relations,  without  any  change."  ' 

In 
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In  the  Anglo-faxon  it  is  Denoj  or  Cenoh :  and  appears 
to  be  the  paft  participle  Geno^eo,  multiplicatum,  manifold, 
of  the  verb  neno3an,  multiplicare. 

Fain. 

The  paft  participle  poeseneb,  pse^en,  pae^n,  loetus,  of  the 
verb  paegeman,  pae^nian,  gaudere,  laetari, 

xc  Of  that  men  fpeken  here  and  there, 
"  How  that  my  lady  beareth  the  price, 
"  How  me  is  faire,  how  me  is  wife, 
"  How  me  is  womanliche  of  chere  : 
"  Of  all  this  thing  whan  I  maie  here 
cc  What  wonder  is  though  I  be  faine." 

Gower.    Lib.  i.  Fol.  23.  pag.  i.  col,  a. 

ct  For  which  they  were  as  glad  of  his  commyng 
"  As  foule  is  faine,  whan  the  fonne  upryfeth." 

Chaucer.    Shypmans  Tale.    Fol.  69.  pag.  1.  col.  1, 

"  Na  uthir  wyfe  the  pepyl  Aufoniane 

ct  Of  this  glade  time  in  hart  wox  wounder  fane." 

Douglas.    Boke  13.  pag.  472. 

Lief.    Liever.  Lievest* 
Leop,  Leoprie,  Leopert. 

"  I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be  in  awe 
"  Of  fuch  a  thing  as  I  myfelf." 

Shake/pear? s  Julius  Cajat. 


P  p  p 


No 
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No  modern  author,  I  believe,  would  now  venture  any 
of  thefe  words  in  a  ferious  paflage :  and  they  feem  to  be 
cautioufly  Ihunned  and  ridiculed  in  common  conversion, 
as  a  vulgarity.  But  they  are  good  Englifh  words,  and 
more  frequently  ufed  by  our  old.  Englifh  writers,  than  any 
other  word  of  a  correfponding  fignification. 

Leop  (for  Leopes,  or  Lupab,  or  Lupob  or  Lup)  is  the  paft 
participle  of  Lupan,  To  love   and  always  means  beloved*. 

"  And  netheles  by  daies  olde, 

"  Whan  that  the  bokes  were  leuer,. 

<c  Writyng  was  beloued  euer 

"  Of  them,  that  were n  vertuous." 

Gower.    Prol.  Fol.  i.  pag.  r.  col.  i» 

fC  It  is  a-  unwife  vengeance- 

"  Whiche  to  none  other  man  is  lefb. 

tc  And  is  unto  him  felfe  grefe." 

Lib.  2.  Fol.  1 8.  pag.  i.  col.  2. 

<£  And  fhe  anfwerd,  and  bad  hym  go, 
"  And  faide,  howe  that  a  bed  all  warme 
"  Hir  liefe  lay  naked  in  hir  arme." 

Lib.  2.  Fol.  41.  pag.  r.  col.  1, 

*  "  The  Fader  Almychty  of  the  heuin  abuf, 
"  In  the  mene  tyme,  unto  Iuno  his  luf> 
«  Thus  fpak  j  and  f'ayd,"— 

Douglas.    Booke  12.  pag.  441. 


"  Thre. 
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"  Thre  pomtes  whiche  I  fyndc 
«  Ben  leuest  unto  mans  -kynde  j 
«  The  firft  of  hem  it  is  delite, 
«  The  two  ben  worlhip  and  profite." 

Lib.  5.  Fol.  84.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

«  For  euery  thyng  is  wel  the  leuer 

«  Whan  that  a  man  hath  bought  it  dere." 

Lib.  5.  Fol.  109.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Whan  Rome  was  the  worldes  chiefe, 
"  The  footh  fayer  tho  was  leefe, 
«  Whiche  wolde  not  the  trouth  fpare, 
«  But  with  his  worde,  playne  and  bare, 
«  To  themperour  his  fothes  tolde." 

Lib.  7.  Fol.  154-  Pag-  2«  colt  2« 

«  Of  other  mens  paffion 

"  Take  pitee  and  compafiion 

<c  And  let  no  thyng  to  the  be  leef 

«  Whiche  to  an  other  man  is  grefe." 

Lib.  8.  Fol.  190.  pag.  a.  col.  1. 

«  They  lyued  in  ioye  and  in  felycite 

«  For  eche  of  hem  had  other  lefe  and  dere." 

Chaucer.    Monkes  Tale.    Fol.  85.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

«  In  the  fwete  feafon  that  lefe  is." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  120.  pag.  2.  col.  1, 

"  His  leefe  a  rofen  chapelet 

«  Had  made,  and  on  his  heed  it  fet." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  124-  PaS-  *•  coL  u 

"  And  hym  her  lefe  and  dere  hert  cal." 

Troylus.    Boke  3,  Fol.  176.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
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"  Had  I  hym  neuer  lefe  ?  By  God  I  wenc 
"  Ye  had  neuer  thyng  fo  lefe  (quod  me)." 

Tropins.    Bokej.  Fol.  177.  pap;,  x.  col.  2. 

"  Ye  that  to  me  (quod  me)  ful  leuer  were 
"  Than  al  the  good  the  funne  aboute  gothe." 

Troylus.    Boke  3.  Fol.  178.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

tc  For  as  to  me  nys  leuer  none  ne  lother." 

°f  i00^  Women.    Prol.  Fol.  205.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

TC  Remembrand  on  the  mortall  anciant  were 
tc  That  for  the  Grekis  to  hir  leif  and  dere, 
"  At  Troye  lang  tyme  fche  led  before  that  day." 

Douglas.    Booke  1.  pag.  13. 
"  Gif  euir  ony  thanke  I  deferuit  toward  the 
"  Or  ocht  of  myne  to  the  was  leif,  quod  fche." 

Douglas.    Booke  4.  pag.  no. 

"  O  thou  nymphe,  wourfchip  of  fludis  clere, 
"  That  to  my  faul  is  hald  maift  leif  and  dere." 

Douglas.    Book  12.  pag.  410. 

Adieu.  Farewell. 

The  former  from  the  French  a  dieuj  from  the  Italian 
Addio:  the  latter  the  imperative  of  pajran,  to  go,  or  to 
fare.  So  it  is  equally  faid  in  Englilh — How  fares  it  ?  or, 
How  goes  it  ? — 

The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  alfo  fay,  Faarwel,  Farwal : 
The  Danes  Lev-ve/,  and  the  Germans  Lebet-wohl. 


Halt, 
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Halt. 

Means— Hold,  Stop,  (as  when  we  fay — Hold  your  band). 
Keep  the  prefent  fituation,  Hold  JIM. 

In  German  Still  halten  is  To  bait  or  flop ;  and  Halt  en  is 
To  Hold.  In  Dutch  Still,  bouden,  to  halt  or  flop ;  and 
Houden,  to  hold. 

Menage  fays  well — "  Far  Alto,  proprio  di  quel  fermarfi. 
■*  che  fanno  le  ordinanze  militari :  Dal  Tedefco  Halte,  che 
"  vale,  Ferma  la ;  dimora  la ;  imperativo  del  verbo  Halten, 
"  cioe  arreftarfi." 

The  Italians  affuredly  took  the  military  term  from  the 
Germans. 

Our  Englifli  word  halt  is  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo- 
faxon  verb  Healban,  to  hold  ;  and  Hold  itfelf  is  from  Heal- 
toan,  and  was  formerly  written  halt. 

"  He  leyth  downe  his  one  eare  all  plat 
"  Unto  the  grounde,  and  halt  it  faft." 

Gower.    Lib.  i.  Fol.  10.  pag.  i.  col.  2. 

"  But  fo  well  halte  no  man  the  plough, 
"  That  he  ne  balketh  otherwhile." 

Lib.  1.  Fol.  50.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

3  '  "  The 
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"  The  golde,  whiche  auarice  enclofeth, 

"  But  all  to  litell  hym  fuppofeth, 

"  He  let  it  neuer  out  of  his  honcle, 

"  But  gette  hym  more,  and  halt  it  fart. 

"  To  feie  howe  fuche  a  man  hath  good, 

"  Who  fo  that  reafone  underftoode, 

"  It  is  unproperliche  fayde  : 

"  That  good  hath  hym,  and  halt  him  taide." 

Lib.  4.  Fol.  83.  p.  2.  c.  2.  Fol.  84.  p.  1.  col.  1. 

«  Euery  man,  thath  halt  him  worth  a  leke, 
«  Upon  his  bare  knees  ought  all  hys  lyfe 
"  Thanken  God,  that  him  hath  fent  a  wyfe." 

Chaucer.    Marchauntes  Tale.    Fol.  29.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  For  euery  wight,  whiche  that  to  Rome  went, 
"  Halte  not  0  pathe,  ne  alway  o  manere." 

Troylus.    Boke  1.  Fol.  163.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Loue,  that  with  an  holfome  alyaunce 

tc  Halte  people  ioyned,  as  hym  lyfte  hem  gye." 

Troylus.    Boke  3.  Fol.  182.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

L  o. 

The  imperative  of  Look.  So  the  common  people  fay- 
corruptly, — "  Lo'  you  there  now" — "  La'  you  there." — 

Where  we  now  employ  fometimes  look  and  fometimes 
lo,  with  difcrimination  ;  our  old  Etiglifh  writers  ufed  in- 
differently lo,  loke,  loketh,  for  this  imperative.  Chaucer, 
in  the  Pardoners  Tale,  fays 


«  Al 
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«  Al  the  fouerayne  a£tes,  dare  I  fay, 

«  Of  victories  in  the  Okie  Teftament 

«  Were  don  in  abftynence  and  in  prayere, 

«  Loketh  the  Bybk,  and  there  ye  mowe  it  lere." 


«  Loketh  *  Attyla,  the  great  conquerour 

tc  Dyed  in  his  flepe,  with  fhame  and  difhonour."* 


«  Loke  *  eke  howe  to  kynge  Demetrius 

«  The  king  of  Parthes,  as  the  boke  fayth  us, 

«  Sent  him  a  payre  of  dyce  of  golde  in  fcorne."' 

«  Beholde  and     that  in  the  firft  table 

"  Of  hye  gods  heftes  honourable, 

"  How  that  the  feconde  hefte  of  him  is  this, 

"  Take  not  my  name  in  ydelnefTe  amys. 

«  Lo,  he  Rather  |  forbyddeth  fuche  fwering 

"  Than  homicide,  or  any  other  curfed  thing." 

Fol.  66.  pag.  2;  col.  i.  Fol.  67.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

So  B.  Johnfon,  (Alchymijl,  A.  2.  Sc.  3.) 

"  For  look,  how  oft  I  iterate  the  work, 
"  So  many  times  I  add  unto  his  virtue." 

Here,  if  it  had  pleafed  him,  he  might  have  faid— lo 
how  oft  &c. 


*  In  both  thefe  places  a  modern  writer  would  fay  lo.  _ 
t  Sooner,  Earlier.-Uc  forbids  filch  fwearing,  Before  he  forbids  homicide, 
i.  e.  in  a  foregoing  part  of  the  table, 

6  Anc* 
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And  again 

"  Subtle.  Why,  Rafcall — 
"  Face.  Lo  you  here,  Sir." 

Here,  if  it  had  pleafed  him,  he  might  have  faid — look 
you  here. 

The  Dutch  correfpondent  adverb  is  Siet  from  Sien,  to 
look  or  fee.  The  German  Siebe  or  Sibe  from  Seben,  to  fee. 
The  Danifh  See  from  Seer,  to  look  or  fee.  The  Swediih 
Si,  or  Si  der,  from  Se,  to  look. 

Needs. 

Need-is,  ufed  parenthetically.  It  was  antiently  written 
Nedes  and  Nede  is.  Certain  is  was  ufed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, equivalently  to  certes. 

K  And  certaine  is  (quod  me)  that  by  gettyng  of  good, 
"  be  men  maked  good." 

"  I  haue  graunted  that  nedes  good  folke  moten  ben 
**  myghty." 

Boecius.    Boke  4.  Fol.  241.  pag.  1.  col.  \.  2. 


«  The 
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"  The  confequence  is  falfe,  nedes  the  antecedent  mote 
«  ben  of  the  fame  condicion." 

Tejl.  of  Loue.    Boke  2.  Fol.  316.  pag.  j.  col.  2. 

"  None  other  thynge  fignifyeth  this  necefiite  but  onelye 
"  thus;  That  mal  be,  may  nat  togider  be  and  not  be. 
"  Euenlyche  alfo  it  is  fothe,  loue  was,  and  is,  and  mal  be, 
"  nat  of  neceflyte ;  and  nede  is  to  haue  be  al  that  was, 
"  and  nedeful  is  to  be,  al  that  is." 

Tejl.  of  Loue.  Boke  3.  Fol.  328.  pag.  1.  col.  1, 

Prithee. 

I  pray  thee. 

T  o  w  1  T. 

Though  it  is  the  infinitive  of  prean,  does  not  mean  To 
Know,  as  Skinner  and  S.  Johnfon  have  fuppofed ;  but  To 
Be  known,  Sciendum.  For  fo  (for  want  of  Gerunds,  as 
they  are  moll  abfurdly  called)  our  anceftors  ufed  the  Active 
Infinitives,  as  well  of  other  verbs  as  of  pitan*.  Similar 

adverbs 


.  *  "  Falfe  fame  is  not  to  drede,  ne  of  wyfe  perfons  to  accepte." 

Tejl.  of  Loue.    Boke  1.  Fol.  308.  pag.  a.  col.  2. 

Inftances  of  this  ufe  of  the  Active  Infinitives  in  Englifli,  are  very  nume- 
rous j  but  the  reafon  of  it  appears  beft  from  old  tranflations. 

Q_q  q  "  Quod 
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adverbs  are  thofe  of  the  Latin  and  French,  Videlicet, 
fcilicet,  a  fqavoir.    And  it  is  worth  noting,  that  the  old 
Latin  authors  ufed  the  abbreviated  Videlicet  for  Videre  licet? 
when  not  put  (as  we  call  it)  adverbially  *. 


"  Quod  fi  nec  Anaxagoras  fugam,  nec  Socratis  venerium,  nec  Zenonis 
tormenta  novifti ;  at  Canios,  at  Senecas,  at  Soranos  fcire  potuifti.  Quos 
nihil  aliud  in  cladem  detraxit,  nifi  quod  noftris  moribus  inftituti,  ftudiis  im- 
proborum  diffimillimi  videbantur.  Itaque  nihil  eft  quod  admirere,  fi  in  hoc 
vitas  .falo  circumflantibus  agitemur  procellis,  quibus  hoc  maxime  propofitum 
eft,  peffunis  difplicere.  Quorum  quidem  tametfi  eft  numerofus  exercitus, 
spernendus  tamen  eft." 

Boethius  de  Con/oL    Lib.  I.  Profa  3. 

Thus  tranflated  by  Chaucer  : 

f  If  thou  haft  not  knowen  the  exilynge  of  Anaxagoras,  ne  the  enpoy- 
foning  of  Socrates,  ne  the  turmentes  of  Zeno ;  yet  mighteft  thou  haue 
knowen  the  Senecas,  the  Canios,  and  the  Soranos.  The  whiche  men  no- 
thing els  ne  brought  to  the  deth,  but  only  for  they  were  enformed  of  my 
maners  and  femeden  moft  unlyke  to  the  ftudies  of  wicked  folke.  And  for 
thy  thou  oughteft  not  to  wondren,  though  that  I  in  the  bitter  fee  be  driuen 
with  tempeftes  blowing  aboute.  In  the  which  thys  is  my  mofte  purpofe, 
that  is  to  fayne,  to  difplefen  wicked  men.  Of  whiche  fhrewes  al  be  the 
hoofte  neuer  fo  great,  it  is  to  dispise." 

Fol.  222.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 
*  «  Pam.  Videlicet  parcum  ilium  fuifle  fenem,  qui  dixerit: 
"  Quoniam  ille  iUi  pollicetur,  qui  eura  cibum  popofcerit." 

"  ^/.  Videlicet  fuifle  ilium  nequam  adolefcentem,  qui  illico, 
"  Ubi  ille  pofcit,  denegavit  fe  dare  granum  tritici." 

Plautus.  Stichus.  Ac!  4.  See.  r. 

1    -  Per- 
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Perchance. 

Par-efcheant,  Par-efcheance,  the  participle  of  Efcheoir. 
Echeoir,  Echoir,  to  fall. 

Percase. 

Per-cafum,  participle  of  cadere.    Antiently  written  Par- 
cas,  Parcaas. 

Peradventure. 
Antiently  Peraunter,  Paraunter*  Inaunter,  Inaventure. 

Maybe.  Mayhap. 

In  Weftmoreland  they  fay  and  write  Mappen.  i.  e.  may 
happen. 

•  mm  V  ' 

Habnab. 

Hap  ne  hap — happen  or  not  happen. 

"  Philautus  determined  hab  nab  to  fend  his  letters." 

Euphues.    By  John  Lilly.    Page  109. 

Perhaps.  Uphap. 

By  or  through  Haps.    Upon  a  Hap. 

"  The  happes  ouer  mannes  hede 
"  Ben  honged  with  a  tender  threde." 

Cower.    Lib.  6.  Fol.  135.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Q  q  q  a  "In 
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"  In  heuen  to  bene  lofed  with  God  hath  none  ende,  but 
"  endeleffe  endureth :  and  thou  canfte  nothynge  done 
"  aryght,  but  thou  defyre  the  rumoure  therof  be  healed 
«  and  in  euery  wightes  eare  ;  and  that  dureth  but  a  pricke, 
«  in  refpecle  of  the  other.  And  fo  thou  fekeft  rewarde 
«  of  folkes  fmale  wordes,  and  of  vayne  prayfynges. 
"  Trewely  therein  thou  lefeft  the  guerdon  of  vertue,  and 
"  lefeft  the  gretteft  valoure  of  confcyence,  and  up  hap  thy 
"  renome  euerlaftyng." 

Chaucer,  Tejl.  of  Loue.  Boke  i.  Fol.  311  ►p.  1.  c.  1. 

Belike. 

This  word  is  perpetually  employed  by  Sir  Philip  Sydney r 
Hooker,  Shakefpear,  B.  Johnfon,  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Bacon,, 
Milton,  &c.  But  is  now  only  ufed  in  low  language,,  in- 
ftead  of  perhaps. 

In  the  Danifh  language  Lykke,  and  in  the  Swedifli  Lycka,. 
mean  Luck,  i.  e.  chance,  hazard,  Hap,  fortune,  adventure. 

*<  Dionyjius.  He  thought  belike,  if  Damon  were  out 
"  of  the  citie,  I  would  not  put  him  to  death." 

Damon  and  Pythias.    By  R".  Edwards. 


"  Brutus 
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 «  Brutus  and  Caffius 

«  Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome." 

«  Anth.    Belike  they  had  fome  notice  of  the  people 
«  How  1  had  mov'd  them." 

lulius  Ca/ar,    A£t  3.  See.  1. 

"  How's  that  ?  Your's,  if  his  own  !  Is  he  not  my  fon, 
"  except  he  be  his  own  fon  ?  Belike  this  is  fome  new 
"  kind  of  fubfeription  the  gallants  ufe.". 

Every  Man  in  his  Humour.   A6t  3.  See.  7. 

«  Than  me,  remembering  belike  the  continual  and 
«'  incefTant  and  confident  fpeeches  and  courfes  that  I  had 
«  held  on  my  lord's  lide,  became  utterly  alienated  from 
«  me." 

Sir  F.  Bacon's  Apology. 

"  Will  he,  fo  wife,  let  loofe  at  once  his  ire, 
"  Belike  through  impotence,  or  unaware, 
"  To  give  his  enemies  their  wilh  ?" 

Paradife  Loft.    Book  1.  V.  156. 

Afoot. 

"  Many  a  frefhe  knight,  and  many  a  blisful  route 
*e  On  horfe  and  on  fote,  in  al  the  felde  aboute." 

Chaucer.  Annelida.    Fol.  270.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 


""Sum 
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"  Sum  grathis  thame  on  fute  to  go  in  feild, 
"  Sum  hie  montit  on  horsbak  under  fcheild." 

Douglas.    Booke  7.  pag.  230. 

Of  the  fame  kind  are  the  adverbs  Foot  to  foot.  Vis  a 
vis.  Petto  a  petto.  Dirimpetto.  The  Hand  and  Foot,  being 
the  principal  organs  of  aBion  and  motion  afford  a  variety 
of  allufions  and  adverbial  expreffions  in  all  languages ; 
moft  of  which  are  too  evident  to  require  explanation  :  as 
when,  of  our  blefled  fenators,  we  fay,  with  equal  truth 
and  forrow, — They  affume  the  office  of  legitimation  illotis 
pedibus,  and  proceed  in  it  with  dirty  hands. 

So  foot  hot  ;  which  Mr.  Warton  has  ftrangely  mif- 
taken  in  page  192  of  his  firft  volume  of  the  Hiftory  of 
Englifli  Poetry. 

"  The  table  adoune  rihte  he  fmote, 
"  In  to  the  floore  foote  hot." 

Milled  by  the  word  foot,  Mr.  Warton  thinks  that  foote 
hot  means,  "  Stamped:''    So  that  he  fuppofes  the  Soudan 
here  to  have  fallen  upon  the  table  both  with  hands  and 
feet:  i.  e.  firft  he  fmote  it  with  his  fift;  and  then  he 
Jiamped  upon  it,  and  trampled  it  under  foot. 


But 
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But  foot  hot  means  immediately,  injlantaneoujly,  with- 
out giving  time  for  the  foot  to  cool :  fo  our  court  of  Pie 
Poudre,  pied  poudre ;  in  which  matters  are  determined 
before  one  can  wipe  the  duft  off  one's  feet.  So  E  vejligio^ 
&c. 

K  There  was  none  eie  that  might  kepe 
"  His  heade,  whiche  Mercurie  of  fmote, 
"  And  forth  with  all  anone  fote  hote 
"  He  ftale  the  cowe,  whiche  Argus  kepte." 

Gower.    Lib.  4.  Fol.  81.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  And  Cuftaunce  han  they  taken  anon  fotehot." 

Chaucer.    Man  of  Lawes  Tale.    Fol.  20.  pag.  2.  col.  \% 

"  Whan  that  he  herde  ianglyng 
"  He  ran  anon  as  he  were  wode 
"  To  Bialacoil  there  that  he  ftodej 
"  Which  had  leuer  in  this  caas 
"  Haue  ben  at  Reynes  or  A  nyas, 
"  For  fote  hote  in  his  felonye 
"  To  him  thus  faid  Jeloufye." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  138.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

 "  And  firft  Afcaneus, 

"  As  he  on  hors  playit  with  his  feris  ioyus, 

"  Als  fwyft  and  feirfly  fpurris  his  ftede  fute  hote, 

"  And  but  delay  focht  to  the  trublit  fiote  *.," 

Douglas.    Booke  5.  pag.  150. 


*  Primus  et  Afcanius,  curfus  ut  lcetus  equeftres 
Ducebat,  fie  acer  equo  turbata  petivit 
Caftra.  Virgil. 


"  I  iall 
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I  fall  declare  all,  and  reduce  fute  hate  (') 
«  From  the  beginning  of  the  firft  debate." 

Douglas.    Booke  /.  pag.  205. 

"  The  felf  ftound  amyd  the  preis  fute  hote  (*) 
"  Lucagus  enteris  into  his  chariote." 

Douglas.    Booke  10.  pag.  338. 

«  Wyth  fic  wourdis  fcho  anfueris  him  fute  hate."  (5) 

Douglas.    Booke  12.  pag.  433. 

«  All  with  ane  voice  and  hale  affent  at  accorde, 
cc  Defiris  the  as  for  thare  prince  and  lord  j 
{f  And  ioyus  ar  that  into  feild  fute  hate  (+) 
<c  Under  thy  wappinis  Turnus  lyis  doun  bet." 

Douglas.    Booke  13.  pag.  468. 

Aside. 

"  Now  hand  to  hand  the  dynt  lichtis  with  ane  fwak, 
"  Now  bendis  he  up  his  burdoun  with  ane  mynt, 
"On  syde  he  bradis  for  to  efchew  the  dynt." 

Douglas.    Booke  5.  pag.  14a. 


(*)  Ex-pedi-am  et  primas  revocabo  exordia  pugnae.  W^g' 

Notice  'Ex-ped-ire. 
(*)  Interea.  Virg. 
(')  Talibus  occurrit  diftis.  Vtrg. 

(*)  There  is  no  word  in  the  original  of  Maphasus,  to  explain  or  juftify 
the  fute  hate  of  Douglas  in  this  palTage  :  He  barely  fays, 

 "  Turnumque  fub  armis  Exultant  cecidifle  tuis."    But  the  acer 

peihit,  Expediam,  and  occurrit  diffis,  of  Virgil,  are  fufficient. 
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I  fuppofe 
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I  fuppofe  it  needlefs  to  notice  fuch  adverbs  as  Aback, 
Abreaft,  Afront,  Ahead,  At  hand,  Beforehand,  Behind- 
hand, &c. 

Ablaze. 

«  That  caften  fire  and  flam  aboute 

"  Both  at  mouth  and  at  nafe 

"  So  that  thei  fetten  all  on  blase." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  101.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Aboard. 

fC  This  great  ftiyp  on  anker  rode : 

"  The  lorde  cometh  forth,  and  when  he  figh 

"  That  other  ligge  on  borde  fo  nighe." 

Gower.    Lib.  a.  Fol.  33.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  What  helpeth  a  man  haue  mete, 

"  Where  drinke  lackethe  on  the  borde." 

Gower.    Lib.  4.  Fol.  72.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  And  howe  he  lofte  hys  fterefman 

"  Whiche  that  the  fterne,  or  he  toke  kepe, 

"  Smote  over  the  borde  as  he  flepe." 

Chaucer.    Fame.    Boke  1.  Fol.  294.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

«  We  war  from  thens  affrayit,  durfl:  nocht  abide, 
"  Bot  fled  anon,  and  within  burd  has  brocht 
«  That  faithful  Greik." 

Douglas.    Booke  3.  pag.  90. 

w  The  burgeonit  treis  on  burd  they  bring  for  aria." 

Douglas.    Booke  4.  pag.  1 13. 


R  r  r 


«  The 
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"  The  ftabill  aire  has  calmyt  wele  the  ie, 

"  And  fouth  pipand  windis  fare  on  hie 

,c  Challancis  to  pas  on  bord,  and  tak  the  depe." 

Douglas.    Booke  5.  pag.  153, 

Abroad. 

"  The  rofe  fpred  to  Ipannilhhynge, 

"  To  fene  it  was  a  goodly  thynge, 

"  But  it  ne  was  fo  fprede  on  brede 

"  That  men  within  myght  knowe  the  fede." 

Chaucer.    Rom.  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  137.  pag.  r.  col.  2. 

"  Als  fer  as  his  crop  hie  on  brede 

"  Strekis  in  the  are,  as  fer  his  route  dois  fprede." 

Douglas.    Booke  4.  pag.  115-. 

.  ■  "  ills  baner  quhite  as  floure 
"  In  fing  of  batel  did  on  brede  difplay." 

Douglas.    Booke  8.  Pag.  240^ 

A  D  A  Y  S. 

"  But  this  I  fee  on  daies  nowe." 

Gowcr.    Lib.  4.  fol.  72*  pag.  1.  col. 

"  Thus  here  I  many  a  man  compleine, 
"  That  nowe  on  daies  thou  fhalte  finde 
"  At  nede,  few  frendes  kinde." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  fol.  no.  pag.  r*  col.  1, 

"  But  certanly  the  dafit  blude  now  on  dayis 

"  Waxis  dolf  and  dull  throw  myne  unweildy  age." 

Douglas.    Booke  5".  pag.  140, 
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Anights. 
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Anights. 

«  He  mot  one  of  two  thynges  chefe, 

cc  Where  he  woll  haue  hir  fuche  on  night, 

"  Or  els  upon  dates  light, 

tc  For  he  fhall  not  haue  both  two." 

Govoer.    Lib.  1.  fol.  17.  pag.  2.  col.  2.- 

"  For  though  no  man  wold  it  alowe, 
"  To  flepe  letter  than  to  wowe 
"  Is  his  maner,  and  thus  on  nightes 
"  When  he  feeth  the  lufty  knightes 
"  Reuelen,  where  thefe  women  are 
"  Awey  he  fculketh  as  an  hare." 

Gower.    Lib.  4.  fol.  78.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  For  though  that  wiues  ben  ful  holy  thinges 
<c  They  muft  take  in  patience  a  nyght 

Suche  maner  necefiaryes,  as  ben  plefinges 
"  To  folke  that  han  wedded  hem  with  ringes, 
ic  And  lay  a  litell  her  holynefle  afyde." 

Chaucer.    Man  of  hawes  T.    Fol.  22.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Madame,  the  fentence  of  this  Latyn  is, 
"  Woman  is  mannes  ioye  and  his  blis, 
tc  For  when  I  fele  on  nyght  your  foft  fyde, 
"  Al  be  it  that  I  may  not  on  you  ryde, 
"  For  that  our  perche  is  made  fo  narowe,  alas, 
I  am  full  of  ioye  and  folas." 

Nonnes  frlefi.    Fol.  89.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

Afire. 

<c  Tumps  feges  the  Troianis  in  grete  yre, 

"  And  ai  thare  fchyppis  and  nauy  fet  in  fyre." 

Douglas.    Booke  9.  pag.  274. 

Rrr  1  Alivf.. 
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Alive. 
On  live.  i.  e.  In  Life  *. 

"  For  as  the  fislhe,  if  it  be  drie, 
"  Mote  in  defaute  of  water  die  : 
"  Right  fo  without  aier,  on  hue 
"  No  man  ne  beaft  might  thriue." 

Gower.    Lib.  7.  fol.  142.  pag.  t.  col.  2. 

"  For  prouder  woman  is  there  none  on  lyue." 

Chaucer.  Troylus.    Boke  2.  fol.  143.  p.  2.  c.  2. 

"  The  v  err  ay  ymage  of  my  Aftyanax  ging : 

"  Sic  ene  had  he,  and  fic  fare  handis  tua, 

cc  For  al  the  warld  fic  mouth  and  face  perfay : 

"  And  gif  he  war  on  life  quhil  now  in  fere, 

"  He  had  bene  euin  eild  with  the,  and  hedypere.'' 

Douglas.    Booke  3.  pag.  84. 

Aloft. 

On  Loft,  On  Luft,  On  Lyft,  i.  e.  In  the  Luft  or  Lyft ; 
or,  (the  fuperfluous  article  omitted,  as  was  the  antient 
cuftom  in  our  language,  the  Anglo-faxon)  In  Lyft,  In  Luff, 
In  Loft. 

"  The  golde  trefied  Phebus  hygh  on  lofte." 

Chaucer.    Troylus.    Boke  5.  Fol.  196.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 


*  In  the  firft  book  of  the  Teftament  of  Love,  Fol.  305.  pag.  r.  col.  1. 
Chaucer  furniflies  another  adverb  of  the  fame  kind,  to  thofe  who  are  ad- 
mirers of  this  pari  of  Jpeech. — "  Wo  is  hym  that  is  Jloue." 

"  But, 
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"  Botj  lo  anone  (ane  wounder  thing  to  tell) 
"  Ane  huge  bleis  of  flambys  brade  doun  fel, 
"  Furth  of  the  cluddys  at  the  left  hand  ftrauchr, 
,c  In  manere  of  an  lychtning  or  fyre  flaucht : 
"  And  did  alycht  richt  in  the  famyn  fiede, 
tc  Apoun  the  croun  of  fare  Lauinias  hede  ; 
"  And  fra  thine  hie  up  in  the  lyft  agane 
"  It  glade  away,  and  tharein  did  remane." 

Douglas.    Booke  13.  pag.  476. 

  "  With  that  the  dow 

"  Heich  in  the  lift  full  glaide  he  gan  behald, 
"  And  with  her  wingis  forand  mony  fald." 

Douglas.    Booke  5.  pag.  144. 

In  the  Anglo-faxon  Lypc  is  the  Air  or  the  Clouds.  In 
St.  Luke — "  in  lypte  cummenbe — coming  in  the  clouds." 
In  the  Danifh,  Luft  is  Air,  and  "  At  fpronge  i  luftenn—~- 
to  blow  up  into  the  air,  or  Aloft.  In  the  Swedifli  alfo> 
Luft  is  Air.  So  in  the  Dutch,  De  loef  hebhen,  to  fail  before 
the  wind  ;  loeven,  to  ply  to  windward  ;  loef,  the  weather, 
gage;  &c.  From  the  fame  root  are  our  other  words., 
Loft,  Lofty,  To  Luff,  Lee,  Leeward, .  To  Lift,  &c. 

Anew. 

"  The  battellis  war  adionit  now  of  new,  . 

"  Not  in  manere  of  landwart  folkis  bargane, . 

"  But  with  fcharp  fcherand  wappinnis  made  melle." 

Douglas.    Booke  7.  pag.  225. 

"Was 
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«  Was  it  honeft  ane  godly  diuine  wycht 

«  With  ony  mortall  ftraik  to  wound  in  ficht  ? 

«  Or  jit  gahand  the  fwerd  loift  and  adew 

«  To  rendir  Turnus  to  his  brand  of  new, 

"  And  ftrength  increfcis  to  thame  that  vincuft  be  ?" 

Douglas.    Booke  12.  pag.  441. 

A  R  O  W. 

<f  And  in  the  port  enterit,  lo,  we  fee 
"  Flokkis  and  herdis  of  oxin  and  of  fee, 
<c  Fat  and  tydy,  rakand  ouer  all  quhare, 
"  And  trippis  eik  of  gait  but  ony  kepare, 
"  In  the  rank  gers  pafturing  on  raw." 

Douglas.    Booke  3.  pag.  7  5. 

,c  The  pepil  by  him  vincuft  mycht  thou  knaw, 
H  Before  him  palfand  per  ordour  all  on  raw." 

Douglas.    Booke  8.  pag.  270. 

Asleep. 

cc  Whan  that  pyte,  which  longe  on  slepe  doth  tary, 
"  Hath  fet  the  fyne  of  al  my  heuyneffe." 

Chaucer.  La  belle  dame.    Fol.  269.  pag.  1.  col.  r. 

"  Apoun  the  earth  the  uthir  beiftis  al, 

"  Thare  befy  thochtis  ceiffing  grete  and  fmal, 

"  Ful  found  on  slepe  did  caucht  thare  reft  be  kind." 

Douglas.    Booke  9.  pag.  283- 

"  In  thefe  provynces  the  fayth  of  Chryfte  was  all 
"  quenchyd  and  in  slepe."  Fabian. 

Awhile. 
11 
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Awhile. 

A  time.    Whil-es,  i.  e.   Time,  that  or  which.  Wbilft 
is  a  corruption ;  it  mould  be  written  as  formerly,  Whiles. 

"  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  flander  liv'd."" 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing* 

Aught  or  Ought. 

The  Anglo-faxon  Hpit :  a  whit,  or  o  whit.  N.  B.  O  was 
formerly  written  for  the  Article,  A  ;  or  for  the  numeral 
one.    So  Naught  or  Nought  :  Na  whit,  or  No  whit. 

Forth, 

,c  Againe  the  knight  the  olde  wife  gan  arife 

"  And  faid ;  Sir  knight,  here  forth  lyeth  no  way." 

Chaucer.  Wife  of  Bathes  Tale.    Fol.  38.  pag.  2,  coL  2. 

"  Alas  (quod  he)  alas,  that  euer  I  beheyght 

"  Of  pured  gold  a  thoufande  pounde  of  weight 

"  Unto  this  phylofopher,  howe  fhall  I  do  ? 

"  I  fe  no  more,  but  that  I  am  fordo  *  : 

"  Myn  herytage  mote  I  nedes  fell, 

«c  And  ben  a  beggar,  here  may  I  no  lenger  dwell." 

Frankeleyns  Tale.    Fol.  55.  pag.  2.  col.  2V 


*  For-do,  i.  e.  Forth-done,  i.  e.  Bone  to  go  forth,  or  caufed  to  go 
IOB.TH,  i.  c.  Out  of  doors.    In  modern  language,  turned  out  of  doors. 

»  Loke 
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"  Loke  out  of  londe  thou  be  not  fore  f, 
"  And  if  fuche  caufe  thou  haue,  that  the 
a  Behouetli  to  gone  out  of  countre, 
"  Leaue  hole  thyn  hert  in  hoftage." 

Rom.  of  the  Roje.    Fol.  132.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

From  the  Latin  Fores,  For  is,  the  French  had  Fors  (their 
modern  Hors).  And  of  the  French  Fors,  our  anceftors 
(by  their  favourite  pronunciation  of  Tb)  made  pojvS,  forth  : 
as  from  the  French.  Afles  or  AJfez,  they  made  asseth, 
i.  e.  enough,  fufficient. 

"  Rycheffe  ryche  ne  maketh  nought 

"  Hym  that  on  treafour  fette  his  thought : 

"  For  rycheffe  ftonte  in  Juffyjaunce, 

"  And  nothyng  in  haboundaunce  : 

"  For  Juffyjaunce  al  onely 

"  Maketh  menne  to  lyue  rychely. 

"  For  he  that  hath  mytches  tweyne 

"  Ne  value  in  hys  demeyne, 

tc  Lyueth  more  at  eafe,  and  more  is  riche, 

"  Than  dothe  he  that  is  chiche 

"  And  in  his  barne  hath,  foth  to  fayne, 

"  An  hundred  mauis  of  whete  grayne, 

"  Though  he  be  chapman  or  marchaunt, 

"  And  haue  of  golde  many  befaunt : 

"  For  in  the  gettyng  he  hath  fuche  wo, 

"  And  in  the  kepyng  drede  alfo, 

"  And  fette  euermore  his  befigneffe 

"  For  to  encrefe,  and  nat  to  leffe, 


t  Fobe,  i.  e.  Fors  or  forth. 


2 


K  For 
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<c  For  to  augment  and  multiplye, 

"  And  though  on  heapes  that  lye  him  by, 

Yet  neuer  fhal  make  rychelTe 
"  Asseth  unto  hys  gredynefie  *." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  146.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

The  Adverbs  Outforth,  Inforth,  Withoutforth,  Withinforth, 
{which  were  formerly  common  in  the  language)  have  ap- 
peared very  llrange  to  the  moderns ;  but  with  this  expla- 
nation of  forth,  I  fuppofe,  they  will  not  any  longer  feem 
either  unnatural  or  extraordinary. 

"  Within  the  hertes  of  folke  fhall  be  the  biting  con- 
"  fcience,  and  withoutforth  fhal  be  the  worlde  all  brenning." 

Chaucer.  Perfons  Tale.    Fol.  102.  pag.  1.  col.  2, 

"  Whan  he  was  come  unto  his  neces  place, 
"  Where  is  my  lady,  to  her  folke  (quod  he) 
"  And  they  him  tolde,  and  Infortb  in  gan  pace, 
"  And  founde  two  other  ladyes  fit  and  fiie." 

Troylus.    Boke  2.  Fol.  163.  pag.  2.  col.  r. 

*  I  have  been  compelled  to  make  the  above  long  extradt,  that  my 
reader's  judgment  may  have  fair  play  ;  and  that  he  may  not  be  mified  by 
the  interpretation  given  of  asseth  in  the  glofiary  of  Urry's  edition  of 
Chaucer  j  where  we  are  told,  that  asseth  means—"  AJfent,  to  Anjwer ; 
"  from  the  Anglo-faxon  Aj-eSian,  affirmare."  When  the  reader  recollefts 
the  fuffyfaunce  which  is  fpoken  of  in  the  firft  part  of  the  extrad;  he  will 
have  little  difficulty,  I  imagine,  to  perceive  clearly  what  asseth  here 

means  :  for  the  meaning  of  the  whole  pafiage  is  -fuffifance  alone  makes 

riches;  which  Juffijance  the  mifer's  grecdinefs  will  never  permit  him  to 
obtain. 

S  S  S  «  An 
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«  And  than  al  the  derkeneffe  of  his  roiflcnowing  ftxall 
«  feme  more  evidently  to  the  fight  of  his  underftandyng, 
«  than  the  fonne  ne  feemeth  to  the  fight  Without  forth*? 

Boecius.    Boke  3.  foL  238.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

«  Philofophers,  that  hyghten  Stoiciens,  wende  that 
«  ymages  and  fenfibilities  war  emprinted  into  foules  fro 
«  bodies  Withoutforth? 

Boecius.    Boke  5.  fol.  250.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

«  There  the  vaylance  of  men  is  demed  in  riches  Out- 
«  forth,  wenen  men  to  haue  no  proper  good  in  them  felfe, 
«  but  feche  it  in  ftraunge  thinges." 

Teji.  of  Loue.    Boke  2.  fol.  316.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

«  The  goodneffe  (quod  me)  of  a  perfon  maye  not  ben 
"  knowe  Outforth,  but  by  renome  of  the  knowers." 

TeJl.  of  Loue.    Boke  2.  fol.  319.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

m 

«  But  he  that  Outforth  loketh  after  the  wayes  of  this 
»  knot,  connyng  with  which  he  -fliuld  knowe  the  way 
»  Inforth,  flepeth  for  the  tyme  ;  wherfore  he  that  wol  this 
«  way  know,  mnft  leave  the  lokyng  after  falfe  wayes 
"  Outforth,  and  open  the  eyen  of  his  confcyence  and  un- 
4i  clofe  his  herte." 

TeJl.  of  Lone.    Boke  2.  fol.  322.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Euery 
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"  Euery  herbe  fheweth  his  vertue  Outfortbe  from 
«  wythin.'' 

Teft.  of  Loue.    Boke  2.  fol.  323.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Lone  peace  Without e  forth,  loue  peace  Withinforth, 
"  kepe  peace  with  all  men." 

"  There  is  nothinge  hid  from  god.  Thou  fhalte  be 
"  found  gilty  in  the  judgmentes  of  god,  though  thou  be 
"  hid  to  mens  judgementes  :  for  he  beholdeth  the  hert» 
«  that  is  Withi7forth.n 

Tbo.  Lupfet.  Gathered  Cowifails^ 

G  A  D  S  O. 

Cazzo,  a  common  Italian  oath  (or  rather  obfcenity,  in 
lieu  of  an  oath)  firft  introduced  about  the  time  of  James 
the  firft,  and  made  familiar  in  our  language  afterwards  by 
our  afFecled  travelled  gentlemen  in  the  time  of  Charles  the 
fecond.    See  all  our  comedies  about  that  period. 

Ben  Johnfon  ridiculed  the  affectation  of  this  oath  at  its 
commencement,  but  could  not  ftop  its  progrefs. 

"  Thefe  be  our  nimble-fpirited  Catso's,  that  ha'  their 
"  evafions  at  pleafure,  will  run  over  a  bog  like  your  wild 
"  Irifh ;  no  fooner  ftarted  but  they'll  leap  from  one  thing 
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«  to  another,  like  a  fquirrel.  Heigh  !  dance  and  do  tricks 
«  in  their  difcourfe,  from  fire  to  water,  from  water  to  air, 
"  from  air  to  earth  :  as  if  their  tongues  did  but  e'en  lick 
"  the  four  elements  over  and  away." 

Every  man  out  of  his  humour.    AcT:  i.  See.  i.. 

Much.    More.  Most. 
Thefe  adverbs  have  exceedingly  gravelled  all  our  ety  mo- 
logifts,.  and  they  touch  them  as  tenderly  as.  pouibk. 

M  u  c  H. 

Junius  and  Skinner,  (whom  Johnfon  copies)  for  much* 
irrationally  refer  us  to  the  Spaniflx  Mucho*. 

M  o  r  E.. 

Under  the  article  more,,  (that  he  may  feem  to  fay 
fomething  on  the  fubject)  Junius  gives  us  this  fo  little  per- 
tinent or  edifying  piece  of  information*,; — "  Anglicum. 
"  interim  more  eft  inter  ilia,  quae  faxonicum  a  in  o  con- 
<f  vertunt ;  ficuti.  videmus-  ufu  adveniffe  in  ban,  hone,,  os,.. 
"  offis.  Haly  whole,  integer,,  fanus.  Ham,  home,  domus, 
«  habitatio.    j-ran,  ftone,,  lapis,  &x.' 


■>■>■ 


Skinner  fays — "  More,  MOi  ab  A.  S.  COa,  .  CDapa,  CDaejie., 
*  CQajie,  &c.    Quid  fi  omnia,  a  h^U  Major  ?» 

4  S..  Johnfon. 
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S.  Johnfon  finds  more  to  be  Adje&ive,  Adverb,  and 
Subftantive.  The  adjective,  he  fays,  is — "  The  compa- 
"  rative  of  Some,  or  Great?  The  adverb  is — "  The  particle 
"  that  forms  the  comparative  degree." — "  Perhaps  fome 
"  of  the  examples  which  are  adduced  under  the  adverb,, 
"  fhould  be  placed  under  the  fubftantive." — -It  is  doubtful? 
u  whether  the  word,  in  fome  cafes,,  be  noun  or  adverb."' 

Most. 

Junius  fays,  untruly, — "  Most,   Expofitivo  nempe? 
"  maejie,  fuit  comparativus  maeppe,  et  fuperlativus  mzepej-c 
"  et  contracte  maejr." 

Skinner — "  Teut.  M'eijl,  feliciter  alludit  Gr.  ^ovy  plui- 
"  rimum,  maximum,  contr.  a  pvywv? 

S.  Johnfon  again  finds-  in  most,  an  adjective,  an  adverbj, 
and  a  fubftantive.  Of  the  adverb  he  fays,  it  is — "  The 
"  particle  noting  the  fuperlative  degree."  Of  the  fub- 
ftantive he  fays — «■  This  is  a  kind  of  fubftantive,.  being 
"  according  to  its  fignification,  fmgular  or  plural?'  And 
he  gives  inftances,.  as  he  conceives,  of  its  plurality  and'. 

Angularity.  1  have  wafted  more  than  a  page  in  repeating, 

what  amounts  to  nothing.  


Though 
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Though  there  appears  to  be,  there  is  in  reality  no  irre- 
gularity in  much,  more,  most  :  nor  indeed  is  there  any 
fpch  thing  as  capricious  irregularity  in  any  part  of  language. 

In  the  Anglo-faxon  the  verb  CDapan,  metere,  makes  re- 
gularly the  proeterperfecl:  CDoP,  or  ODope,  (as  the  prseter- 
perfeft  of  Slajan  is  Slob)  and  the  paft  participle  Mowen  or 
QOeopen,  by  the  addition  of  the  participial  termination 
en,  to  the  prseterperfec~t.  Omit  the  participial  termi- 
nation en  (which  omiflion  was,  and  ftill  is,  a  common 
practice  through  the  whole  language,  with  the  Anglo- 
faxon  writers,  the  old  Englifh  writers,  and  the  moderns) 
and  there  will  remain  QQope  or  Mow ;  which  gives  us  the 
Anglo-faxon  CDope  and  our  modern  Englifh  word  Mow  : 
which  words  mean  /imply — that  which  is  Mowed  or  Mown. 
And  as  the  Hay,  &c.  which  was  mown,  was  put  together 
in  a  heap ;  hence,  figuratively,  QQope  was  ufed  in  Anglo- 
faxon  to  denote  any  heap  :  although  in  modern  Englifh  we 
now  confine  the  application  of  it  to  country  produce,  fuch 
as  Hay-mow,  Barley  mow,  &c.  *    This  participle  or  fub- 

ftantive 

*  Gawin  Douglas  ufes  the  word  Mowe,  for  a  heap  of  wood,  or  a  funeral 
pile. 

"  Under  the  oppin  iky,  to  this  purpois, 

"  Pas  on,  and  of  treis  thou  mak  an  bing 

"  To  be  ane  fyre,  &c, 
6  ««  Tharfore 
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ftantive  (call  it  which  you  pleafe  :  for,  however  claffed,  it 
is  ftill  the  fame  word,  and  has  the  fame  fignification)  Mow 
or  Heap,  was  pronounced  (and  therefore  written)  with 
fome  variety,  COa,  C0a3,  CDo,  CDope,  Mow ;  which,  being 
regularly  compared,  give 
COa  -  -  -  Ma-er  (i.  e.  mape)  -  -  Maeft  (I.  e.  maerr) 
CD®  -  -  -  Ma-er    (i,  e.  m^pe)  -  -  e.  maeyr) 

COope  -  -  Afoa^r  (i-  e.  mope)  -  -  Mozveji  (i.  e.  mopr) 
Mo  -  -  -  Mo-er     (i.  e.  more)  -  -  Mo-^  G-  *  most) 

I  have  here  printed  in  the  Anglo-faxon  charader,  thofe 
Words  which  have  come  down  to  us  fo  written  in  the 
Anglo-faxon  writings  :  and  in  Italics,  the  fame  words  in. 
found ;  but  fo  written,  as  to  mew  the  written  regularity  of 
the  comparifon  :  and  in  capitals,  the  words  which  are  ufed 
in  what  we  call  Englifh ;  though  indeed  it  is  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Anglo-faxon,  with  a  little  variation  of  the 
written  character. 


«  Tharfore  fcho  has  hir  command  done  ilk  dele. 
«<  But  quhen  the  grete  bing  was  upbeildit  wele 
«  Of  aik  treis,  and  fyrren  fchidis  dry 
«  Wythin  the  fecrete  cloys  under  the  Iky,     ■  • 

Abou.  the  MowE  the  fbreW  bed  was  .na^  ^  ^  ^ 
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Mo  (mope,  acervus,  heap)  which  was  conftantly  ufed 
by  all  our  old  Englifh  authors,  has  with  the  moderns, 
given  place  to  much  :  which  has  not  (as  Junius,  Wormius, 
and  Skinner  imagined  of  Mickle)  been  borrowed  from 
peyxXos;  but  is  merely  the  diminutive  of  mo,  paffing 
through  the  gradual  changes  of  Moke/,  Mykel*  Mochil,  Mucbel 
(ftill  retained  in  Scotland)  Moche,  much. 

"  Yes  certes  (quod  me)  Who  is  a  fraylef  thynge  than 
"  the  flemly  body  of  a  man,  ouer  whiche  haue  often  tyme 
"  flyes,  and  yet  lafle  thynge  than  a  flye,  mokel  myght 
"  in  greuaunce  and  anoyenge." 

Teft.  of  Loue.    Boke  2.  fol.  319.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

«  Opinion  is  while  a  thinge  is  in  non  certayne,  and 

«  hydde  frome  mens  very  knowlegyng,  and  by  no  parfyte 

«  reafon  fully  declared,   as  thus :   yf  the  fonne  be  fo 

"  M0KEL  as  men^wenen,  or  els  yf  it  be  more  than  the 
M  erth." 

Tejl.  of  Loue.    Boke  3.  fol.  325.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  A  lytel  mifgoyng  in  the  gynning  caufeth  mykel 
"  errour  in  the  end." 

TeJI.  of  Loue.    Boke  2.  fol.  315.  pag.  2.  Col.  1. 

"  O  badde  and  ftrayte  bene  thilke  (richeffe)  that  at  their 
"  departinge  maketh  men  teneful  and  fory,  and  in  the 

"  gatheryng 
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se  gatheryng  of  hem  make  men  nedy.  Moche  folke  at 
"  ones  mowen  not  togider  moche  therof  haue." 

1'eJI.  of  Loue.    Boke  2.  fol.  316.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

ct  Good  chylde  (quod  me)  what  echeth  fuche  renome  to 
"  the  confcience  of  a  wyfe  man,  that  loketh  and  meafureth 
"  hys  goodnefle  not  by  fleueleffe  wordes  of  the  people,  but 
"  by  fothfaftnefle  of  confcience  :  by  god,  nothynge.  And 
"  yf  it  be  fayre  a  mans  name  be  ecbed  by  moche  folkes 
"  prayfing,  and  fouler  thyng  that  mo  folke  not  prayfen." 

Tefl.  of  Loue.    Boke  2.  fol.  319.  pag.  2.  col.  r. 

"  Alfo  ryght  as  thou  were  enfample  of  moche  folde 
"  errour,  righte  fo  thou  muft  be  enfample  of  manyfolde 
"  correcYioun." 

Tejl.  of  Loue.    Boke  1.  fol.  310.  pag.  1.  col.  2» 

Neverthe  less. 

In  our  old  authors  written  varioufly*  Na-tbe~/es,  Ne~ 
tbe-les,  Nocbt-tbe-les,  Not-tbe-les,  Never-tbe-later :  its  op- 
posite alfo  was  ufed,  Wel-tbe-later. 

"  Truely  I  fay  for  me,  fythe  I  came  thys  Margarit  to 
"  ferue,  durft  I  neuer  me  difcouer  of  no  maner  difeafe, 
"  and  wel  the  later  hath  myn  herte  hardyed  fuch 
"  thynges  to  done,  for  the  great  bounties  and  worthy  re- 

T  t  t  "  frefh- 
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«  freftimentes  that  ftie  of  her  grace  goodly  without  anye 
"  defert  on  my  halue  ofte  hath  me  rekened." 

Teft.  of  Loue.    Boke  3.  fol.  332.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Habyte  maketh  no  monke,  ne  wearynge  of  gylte 
«  fpurres  maketh  no  knyghte :  neuerthelater  in  con- 
«  forte  of  thyne  herte,  yet  wol  I  otherwyfe  anfwere." 

Teft.  of  Loue.    Boke  2.  fol.  322.  pag.  2.  col.  2; 

Rather. 

In  Englifh  we  have  Rath,  Rather,  Rathefi  ;  which  are 
fimply  the  Anglo-faxon  Ra*,  Ra^op,  RaSor*.  celer,  velox. 

Some  have  derived  this  Englifh  word  rather  from  the 
Greek  ;  as  Mer.  Cafaubon  from  oP6poi9  "  quod  fane  (fays 
"  Skinner)  longius  diftat  quam  mane  a  vefpere :"  and 
others,  with  a  little  more  plaufibility,  from  ?<z$wg. 

The  Italians  have  received  this  fame  word  from  our 
northern  anceftors,  and  pronounce  it  Ratto,  with  the  fame 
meaning :  which  Menage  derives  either  from  Raptus  or 
from  Rapidus,  66  Rapdus,  Rapdo,  Raddo,  Ratto." 

Skinner  notices  the  expreffions  Rath  fruit,  and  Rath 
wine,  from  the  Anglo-faxon  RaS  ;  of  which,  after  Menage, 
he  fays — "  Nefcio  an  contract,  a  Lat.  rapidus." 

t  Minfhew 
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Minfhew  derives  Rather  from  the  Lat.  Ratus.  Ray  has 
a  proverb  "  The  Rath  fewer  never  borrows  of  the  late." 

S.  Johnfon  cites  Spenfer  (except  himfelf,  the  worft  pof- 
fible  authority  for  Englifli  words) 

"  Thus  is  my  harveft  haften'd  all  to  Rathe." 

And  May — 

"  Rath  ripe  and  purple  grapes  there  be." 

"  Rath  ripe  are  fome,  and  fome  of  later  kind." 

And  Milton — 

"  Bring  the  Rathe  primrofe  that  forfaken  dies." 

And  he  adds  moft  ignorantly — "  To  have  Rather,  This, 
"  think  a  barbarous  expreffion,  of  late  itttrujion  into  our 
«  language  ;  for  which  it  is  better  to  fay — will  rather. " 

Dr.  Newton,  in  a  note  on  Lycidas,  fays  of  the  word 
Rathe — "  This  word  is  ufed  by  Spenfer,  B.  3.  Cant.  3. 
St.  a 8. — 

"  Too  Rathe  cut  off  by  practice  criminal." 

"  And  Shepherd's  Calendar, 

"  The  Rather  lambs  been  ftarved  with  cold." 

T.  Warton,  in  his  note  on  the  fame  paffage  of  Milton, 
faySj — «  The  particular  combination  of,  Rathe  primrofe, 

T  t  t  a  13 
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"  is  perhaps  from  a  paftoral  called  a  Palinode  by  E.  B. 
"  probably  Edmond  Bolton,  in  England's  Helicon.  Edit. 
1 6 14.  fignat.  B.  4.  . 

"  And  made  the  Rathe  and  timely  primrofe  grow." 

"  In  the  Weft  of  England,  there  is  an  early  fpecies  of 
"  apple  called  the  Rathe-ripe.  We  have — "  Rathe  and 
"  late" — in  a  paftoral,  in  Daviforfs  poems,  Edit.  4.  London, 
"  1 62 1.  p.  177.  In  Baftard's  epigrams,  printed  1598, 
"  I  find — "  The  Rqjhed  primrofe  and  the  violet."  Lib.  1 . 
"  Epigr.  34.  p.  12.  nmo.  Perhaps  Rq/hed  is  a  provin- 
"  cial  corruption  from  Rathe." 

By  the  quotations  of  Johnfon,  Newton  and  Wrarton, 
from  Spenfer,  May,  Bolton,  Davifon  and  Bajlard,  a  reader, 
would  imagine  that  the  word  Rathe  was  very  little  autho- 
rized in  the  language;  and  that  it  was  neceflary  to  hunt 
diligently  in  obfcure  holes  and  corners  for  an  authority, 

"  And  netheles  there  is  no  man 

"  In  all  this  worlde  fo  wife,  that  can 

"  Of  loue  temper  the  meafure  : 

"  But  as  it  falleth  in  auenture. 

"  For  witte  ne  ftrength  maie  not  helpe 

"  And  whiche  els  wolde  him  yelpe, 

w  Is  rathest  throwen  under  foote." 

Gower,    Lib.  1.  Fol.  7.  pag.  2.  col.  2, . 

ts  Some 
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cc  Some  feyne  he  did  well  enough, 

<e  And  fome  feyne,  he  did  amis. 

"  Diuers  opinions  there  is. 

"  And  commonliche  in  euery  nede 

"  The  werft  fpeche  is  rathest  herde." 

Lib.. j.  Fol.  59.  pag.  1.  col.  1, 

<c  That  euery  loue  of  pure  kynde 

"  Is  fyrft  forth  drawe,  well  I  fynde  : 

"  But  netheles  yet  ouer  this 

tc  Deferte  dothe  fo,  that  it  is 

"  The  rather  had  in  many  place." 

Lib.  4,  Fol.  72.  pag.  r.  col.  ii 

 "  Who  that  is  bolde,. 

"  And  dar  travaile,  and  undertake 
"  The  caufe  of  loue,  he  mail  be  take 
"  The  rather  unto  loues  grace." 

Lib.  4.  Fol.  75.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  But  fortune  is  of  fuche  a  fleyght,, 
"  That  whan  a  man  is  mod  on  height, 
"  She  maketh  hym  rathest  for  to  falle." 

Lib.  6.  Fol.  135.  pag.  2.  col.  2.- 

"  Why  ryfe  ye  fo  rathe  ?  Ey,  Benedicite, 
"  What  eyleth  you  ?" 

Chaucer.    My  Hers  Tale.    Fol.  15.  pag.  i.  col.  1. 

u  O  dere  cofyn,  Dan  Johan,  fhe  fayde, 
"  What  eyleth  you  fo  rathe  to  a  ryfe  ?" 

Shypmans  Tale.    Fol.  69.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  For  hym  my  lyfe  lyeth  al  in  dout 
u  But  yf  he  come  the  rather  out." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  141.  pag.  2.:  col.  u 
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l<  They  wolde  eftfones  do  you  fcathe 
"  If  that  they  myght,  late  or  rathe." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.    Fol;  152-.  pag.  it  -col.  1. 

"  And  haue  my  trouth,  but  if"  thou  finde  it  fo, 
"  I  be  thy  bote,  or  it  be  ful  longe, 
<e  To  peces  do  me  drawe,  and  fythen  honge. 
"  Ye  fo  fayft  thou  (quod  Troylus)  alas  : 
"  But  God  wot  it  is  naught  the  rather  fo." 

Troylus.    Boke  1.  Fol.  161.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  Loke  up  I  fay,  and  tel  me  what  me  is 

"  Anon,  that  I  may  gon  about  thy  nede, 

"  Knowe  iche  her  aught,  for  my  loue  tel  me  this 

"  Than  wold  I  hope  rather  for  to  fpede." 

Troylus.    Boke  1.  Fol.  161.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  And  with  his  fake  teeres  gan  he  bathe 

"  The  ruby  in  his  fignet,  and  it  fette 

*f  Upon  the  wexe  delyuerlyche  and  rathe." 

Troylus.    Boke  2.  Fol.  169.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  But  now  to  purpofe  of  my  rather  fpeche." 

Troylus.    Boke  3.  Fol.  179.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Thefe  folke  defiren  nowe  delyueraunce 

"  Of  Antenor  that  brought  hem  to  mifchaunce. 

"  For  he  was  after  traytour  to  the  toun 

"  Of  Troy  alas ;  they  quitte  him  out  to  rathe." 

Troylus.    Boke  4.  Fol.  183.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  But  he  was  flayne  alas,  the  more  harme  is, 
*•  Unhappely  at  Thebes  al  to  rathe." 

Troylus.    Boke  5.  Fol.  195.  pag.  2.  col.  r. 

«  Yf 
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«  Yf  I  (quod  flie)  haue  underftonden  and  knowen  ut- 
«  terly  the  caufes  and  the  habite  of  thy  malady,  thou 
«  languyfheft  and  art  defected  for  defyre  and  talent  of  thy 
«  rather  fortune.  She  that  ylke  fortune  onelye  that  is 
«  chaunged  as  thou  fayneft  to  thewarde,  hath  perverted 
«  the  clereneffe  and  the  eftate  of  thy  corage." 

Boecius.    Boke  2.  Fol.  225.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

«  Whylom  there  was  a  man  that  had  affayed  with 
«  ftryuynge  wordes  an  other  man,  the  which  not  for 
«  ufage  of  very  vertue,  but  for  proude  vayne  glorye,  had 
«  taken  upon  him  falfely  the  name  of  a  phylofophre. 
«  This  rather  man  that  I  fpake  of,  thought  he  wold 
«  affay,  wheder  he  thilke  were  a  phylofophre  or  no." 

Boecius.    Boke  2.  Fol.  230.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

«  Diuyne  grace  is  fo  great  that  it  ne  may  not  ben  ful 
«  prayfed,  and  this  is  only  the  maner,  that  is  to  fay,  hope 
«  and  prayers.  For  which  it  femeth  that  men  wol  fpeke 
«  with  God,  and  by  refon  of  fupplycacion  bene  conioyned 
«  to  thylke  clereneffe,  that  nys  nat  approched  no  rather 
"  or  that  men  feken  it  and  impetren  it." 

Boecius.    Boke  5.  Fol.  249.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 


«  Graunt  mercy  good  frende  (quod  he) 
«  I  thanke  the,  that  thou  woldeft  fo 
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"  But  it  may  neuer  the  rather  be  do, 
"  No  man  may  my  forowe  glade." 

Dreame  of  Chaucer.    Fol.  256.  pag.  I.  col.  t. 

"  The  rather  fpede,  the  foner  may  we  go, 
tc  Great  cofte  alway  there  is  in  taryenge 
"  And  longe  to  fewe  it  is  a  wery  thynge." 

Afjemble  of  Ladyes.    Fol.  275.  pag.  2.  col.  2, 

"  Thilke  fterres  that  ben  cleped  fterres  of  the  northe, 
(c  aryfen  rather  than  the  degree  of  her  longytude,  and 
"  all  the  fterres  of  the  fouthe,  aryfen  after  the  degree  of 
"  her  longytude." 

AJlrolabye.    Fol.  280.  pag.  2.  col.  r, 

"  But  leiynges  with  her  flatterye 

<c  With  fraude  couered  under  a  pytous  face 

"  Accept  be  nowe  rathest  unto  grace." 

Blacke  Knyght.    Fol.  289.  pag.  2.  col.  a, 

tf  That  flial  not  nowe  be  tolde  for  me 
"  For  it  no  nede  is  redily 
.  "  Folke  can  fynge  it  bet  than  I 
"  For  al  mote  out  late  or  rathe." 

Fame.    Boke  3.  Fol.  302.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Who  was  ycrowned  ?  by  God  nat  the  ftrongeft,  but 
u  he  that  rathest  come  and  lengeft  abode  and  continued 
*{  in  the  iourney  and  fpared  nat  to  trauayle/' 

Tejl.  ofLoue.    Fol.  307.  pag.  1.  col.  2, 


"  Euery 
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"  Euery  glytteryng  thing  is  not  golde,  and  under  colour 
"  of  fayre  fpeche  many  vices  may  be  hyd  and  confeled. 
"  Therfore  I  rede  no  wight  to  truft  on  you  to  rathe, 
"  mens  chere  and  her  fpeche  right  guyleful  is  ful  ofte." 

Teji.  of  Loue.    Boke  2.  Fol.  314.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

"  Veryly  it  is  proued  that  rycheffe,  dygnyte,  and  power, 
"  been  not  trewe  waye  to  the  knotte,  but  as  rathe  by 
"  fuche  thynges  the  knotte  to  be  unbound." 

«   Than  (quod  fhe)  wol  I  proue  that  fhrewes  as 

<{  rathe  fhal  ben  in  the  knotte  as  the  good." 

Teft.  of  Loue.    Boke  2.  Fol.  319.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Ah,  good  nyghtyngale  (quod  I  then) 

"  A  lytel  hafte  thou  ben  to  longe  hen, 

"  For  here  hath  ben  the  leude  cuckowe 

"  And  fongen  fonges  rather  than  haft  thou." 

Cuckowe  and  Nyghtyngale.    Fol.  351.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  His  feris  has  this  pray  reflauit  raith, 

"  And  to  thare  meat  addreffis  it  for  to  graith." 

Douglas.    Booke  1.  pag.  19. 

"  Quhen  Paris  furth  of  Phryge,  the  Troyane  hird 

u  Socht  to  the  ciete  Laches  in  Sparta, 

"  And  thare  the  douchter  of  Leda  ftal  awa, 

n  The  fare  Helene,  and  to  Troy  turfit  raith." 

Douglas.    Booke  7.  pag.  219. 

U  u  u  "  Ani 
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«  And  fche  hir  lang  round  nek  bane  bowand  raith, 
«  To  gif  thaym  fouck,  can  chaym  culze  bayth." 

Douglas.    Bocke  8.  pag.  266. 

"  The  princis  tho,  quhilk  fuld  diis  peace  making, 
"  Turnis  towart  the  bricht  fonnys  uprifyng, 
«  With  the  fait  melder  in  thare  handis  raith." 

Douglas.    Booke  12.  pag.  413. 

F  I  E. 

The  Imperative  of  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-faxon  verb 
fciANj  pan,  To  hate. 

Quickly. 

Quick-like :  from  epic,  epieu,  epicob,  vivus,  (as  we  ftill 
oppofe  the  Quick  to  the  Dead).  Gpic  is  the  paft  participle 
of  Eipiccian,  vivificare.  Quickly  means,  in  a  life-like  or 
lively  manner ;  in  the  manner  of  a  creature  that  has  life. 

Scarce. 
The  Italians  have  the  adjective  Scarf 0 ; 

"  Quefte  parole  aflai  pafiano  il  core 
"  Al  trifto  padre,  e  non  fapea  che  fare 
"  Di  racquiftar  la  fua  figlia  e  l'onore, 
"  Pcrche  tutti  i  rimedj  erano  scarsi." 

II  Morgante.    Cant.  10.  St.  128, 


Which 
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Which  Menage  improbably  derives  from  Exparcus.  The 
fame  word  in  Spanifh  is  written  Efcqffb.  Both  the  Italian 
and  the  Spaniih  words  are  probably  of  northern  origin. 
In  Dutch  Skaars  is,  rare,  unfrequent.  It  is  ftill  commonly 
ufed  as  an  adjective  in  modern  Englifh ;  but  anciently  was 
more  common. 

"  Haft  thou  be  scarse  or  large  of  giftc 
"  Unto  thy  loue,  whom  thou  ferueft  ? 
"  And  faith  the  trouth,  if  thou  haft  bee 
"  Unto  thy  loue  or  scarse  or  free." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  109.  pag.  1.  col.  %. 

"  What  man  that  scarse  is  of  his  good, 
"  And  wol  not  gyue,  he  lhall  nought  take." 

Cower.    Fol.  109.  pag.  2.  col.  z 

«  That  men  holde  you  not  to  scarce,  ne  to  fparyng." 

Tale  of  Chaucer.    Fol.  80.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

«  Loke  that  no  man  for  scarce  the  holde, 
*  For  that  may  greue  the  manyfoldc." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.   Fol.  131.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 


S  E  L  D  O  M. 

"  I  me  reioyced  of  my  lyberte 

"  That  selden  tyme  is  founde  in  manage." 

Ckrke  of  Oxenf.  tale.   Fol.  46.  P^g.  »•  col« 


The 
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The  Dutch  have  alfo  the  adjective  Zelden,  Selten  :  The 
Germans  Selten  :  The  Danes  Se/dfom  :  The  Swedes  Sellfynt : 
rare,  unufual,  uncommon. 

Stark. 

According  to  S.  Johnfon  this  word  has  the  following 
fignifications — Stiff,  Jlrong,  rugged,  deep,  full,  mere,fimple, 
plain,  grofs.  He  fays,  "  it  is  ufed  to  intend  or  augment 
"  the  fignification  of  a  word :  as,  Stark  mad,  mad  in  the 
"-higheft  degree.  It  is  now  little  ufed  but  in  low 
"  language." 

In  the  Anglo-faxon  Srajic,  Stearic,  German  Starck,  Dutch 
Sterk,  Danifli  Stark,  Swedifh  Stark,  as  in  the  Englifh,  all 
mean  Strong.  It  is  a  good  Englilh  word;  common  in  all 
our  old  writers,  ftill  retaining  its  place  amongft  the  moderns, 
and  never  had  an  interval  of  difufe. 

"  And  fhe  that  helmed  was  in  starke  ftoures 
"  And  wan  by  force  townes  ftronge  and  toures." 

Chaucer.    Monkes  Tale.    Fol.  85.  pag.  a.  col.  2. 
"  But  unto  you  I  dare  not  lye, 
"  But  myght  I  felen  or  efpye 
"  That  ye  perceyued  it  nothyng, 
,f  Ye  fhulde  haue  a  starke  leafyng." 

Sjm,  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  154.  pag.  2.  col.  a. 

"  This 
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«  This  egle,  of  which  I  haue  you  told?, 
"  Me  flyeng  at  a  fwappe  he  hente, 
"  And  with  his  fours  agayne  up  wente 
"  Me  caryeng  in  hys  clawes  starke 
"  As  lyghtly  as  I  had  ben  a  larke." 

Fame.    Boke  1.  Fol.  294.  pag.  2.  col.  2 

<c  The  followand  wynd  blew  sterk  in  our  tail." 

Douglas.    Booke  3.  pag.  71. 

"  So  that,  my  fon,  now  art  thou  fouir  and  sterk, 
"  That  the  not  nedis  to  haue  ony  fere." 

Douglas.    Booke  8.  pag.  265. 

"  Turnus  ane  litil,  thocht  he  was  stark  and  flout, 
"  Begouth  firawart  the  bargane  to  withdraw." 

Douglas.    Booke  9.  pag.  306. 

"  Sa  thou  me  faif,  thy  pittance  is  fa  stark, 
"  The  Troianis  glorie,  nor  thare  viclorye 
"  Sail  na  thing  change  nor  dymynew  tharby." 

Douglas.    Booke  to.  pag.  336', 

"  And  at  ane  hie  balk  teyt  up  fche  has 

"  With  ane  loupe  knot  ane  stark  corde  or  lace, 

"  Quharewith  hir  felf  fche  fpilt  with  fhameful  dede." 

Douglas.    Booke  12.  pag.  432. 

"  As  faft  lock'd  up  in  deep,  as  guiklefs  labour, 
"  When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones." 

Shakefpeare.    Meajure  for  Meafure.  A.  4.  Sc.  2» 

"  i.  Boor.  Come,  Englilh.  beer,  hoftefs.  Englifli  beer, 
by  th'  belly. 

s  "2.  Boor, 
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"  2.  Boor.  Stark  beer,  boy :  flout  and  ftrong  beer. 
"  So.  Sit  down,  lads,  and  drink  me  upfey-dutch.  Frolick 
"  and  fear  not." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.    Beggars  Bufh.  A.  3.  Sc.  1. 

Very. 

Means  True. 

«  And  it  is  clere  and  open  that  thilke  fentence  of  Plato, 
•*<  is  very  and  fothe." 

Chaucer.  Boecius.  Boke4.  Fol.  241.  pag.  2,  col.  2. 

It  is  merely  the  French  adjective  Frai,  from  the  Italian, 
from  the  Latin.  When  this  word  was  firft  adopted  from 
the  French,  (and  long  after)  it  was  written  by  them,  and 
by  us,  veray  ;  which  they  have  lince  corrupted  to  Vrai> 
and  the  Englifh  to  very. 

"  For  if  a  kynge  mall  upon  gefle 
"  Without  veray  caufe  drede, 
"  He  maie  be  liche  to  that  I  rede." 

Gower.    Lib.  7.  Fol.  162.  pag.  2.  col. 

u  Conftantyne  thenfample  and  myrrour 
<f  To  princes  al,  in  humble  buxumnefle 
"  To  holy  churche  0  veray  fuftaynour." 

Prologue  to  Cant.  Talts. 

«  Bwt 
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«  But  as  Chrifte  was,  whan  he  was  On  fyue, 
"  So  is  he  there  verament" — Qvraiment) 

Plowman:  Tale.    Fol.  99.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

«  O  thou,  my  chyld,  do  leme,  I  the  pray, 
{C  Vertew  and  veray  labour  to  aflay." 

Douglas.    Booke  12.  pag.  425. 

«  Difce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me  Verumque  laborem  : 
«  ForCunam  ex  aliis  Virgth 

Once.    At  once.    Twice.  Thrice. 

Antiently  written  anes,  anis,  anys,  ones,  onys,  twies, 
twyis,  twyise,  thries,  thryis,  &c.  are  merely  the 
Genitives  of  Sne,  -35n,  TVM,  Tpa,  Tpe5,  TP13,  ©J*,  f>J*y> 
&c.  i.  e.  One,  Two,  Three  (The  fubftantive  Time,  Turn, 
&:c.  omitted.) 

*  The  word  Mis  in  this  paffage,  mould  in  a  modern  verfion  be  tranflated 
Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Roje,  Mr.  Dunda:,  Mr.  Wyndbam,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord 
Liverpool,  &c.  Who  only  ajert  modeftly  (what  our  pilfering  ftewards  and 
bailiffs  will  mordy  tell  us),  that  they  hold  their  emoluments  of  office  by  as 
good  a  title,  as  any  man  in  England  holds  his  private  eftate  and  fan-earned 
property;  and  immediately  after  prove  to  us,  that  they  hold  by  a  much 
better  title—Their  proof  is,  for  the  prefent  only  a  triple  or  quadruple 
(they  may  take  half  or  two  thirds  of  our  income  next  year)  additional 
afferent  upon  our  innocent  property,-  whilft  their  guilty  emoluments  of 
office  (how  earned  we  know)  remain  untouched. 

a  The 
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The  Italian  and  French  have  no  correfpondent  adverb  : 
they  fay  Une  fois,  deux  fois,  una  volta,  due  volte  Sec.  The 
Dutch  have  Eens  for  the  fame  purpofe ;  but  often  forego 
the  advantage. 

"  For  ones  that  he  hath  ben  blithe 
"  He  fhal  ben  after  forie  thries." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  117.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  For  as  the  wylde  wode  rage 

"  Of  wyndes  maketh  the  fea  fauage, 

"  And  that  was  caulme  bringeth  to  wawe, 

"  So  for  defaut  and  grace  of  lawe 

"  The  people  is  ftered  all  at  ones." 

Gower.    Lib.  7.  Fol.  166.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Ye  wote  yovr  felfe,  Ihe  may  not  wedde  two 
"  At  ones." 

Knyghtes  Tale.    Fol.  5.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

tc  Sythen  Chrift  went  neuer  but  onys 
"  To  weddyng." 

Wyfe  of  Bathe.  Prol.  Fol.  34.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  A.nd  firft  I  fhrew  myfelf,  both  blode  and  bones, 
"  If  thou  begyle  me  ofter  than  ones." 

Nonnes  Priejl.    Fol.  91.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Sen  Pallas  mycht  on  Grekis  tak  fic  wraik, 
"  To  birn  thare  fchyppis,  and  all  for  anis  faik 
"  Droun  in  the  fcye." 

Douglas.    Boke  1.  pag.  14. 
"  My  faddir  cryis,  How  !  feris,  help  away, 
4*  Streik  airis  attanis  with  al  the  force  ge  may." 

Douglas.    Booke  3.  pag.  8. 

"  The 
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"  The  feblit  breith  ful  faft  can  bete  and  blaw, 
"  Ne  gat  he  lafare  anys  his  aynd  to  draw." 

Douglas.    Booke  9.  pag.  307. 

"  Thries  {he  turned  hir  aboute 

"  And  thries  eke  fhe  gan  downe  loute 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  105.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  She  made  a  cercle  about  hym  thries, 
"  And  efte  with  fire  of  fulphur  twies." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  105.  pag,  2.  col.  2. 

"  That  hath  been  twyse  hotte  and  twyse  colde." 

Chaucer.  Cokes  Prol.    Fol.  17.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 

«  For  as  Senec  fayth  :  He  that  ouercometh  his  hert, 
"  ouercometh  twise." 

Vale  of  Chaucer.    Fol.  82.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 


"  In  gold  to  graif  thy  fall  twyis  edit  he, 

"  And  twyise  for  reuth  failjeis  the  faderis  handis." 

Boughs.    Booke  6.  pag.  163. 

"  He  fychit  profoundlye  owthir  twyis  or  thryis." 

Douglas.    Booke  10.  pag.  349. 


A  T  W  O.      A  T  H  R  E  E. 

On  tpa.  On  Spy.  In  two.  In  three.  The  Dutch  have 
Intween ;  the  Danes  Itu. 


X  x  x 


«  And 
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"  And  Jafon  fwore,  and  faid  ther, 
"  That  alfo  wis  God  hym  helpe, 
"  That  if  Medea  did  hym  helpe, 
"  That  he  his  purpofe  might  wynne, 
"  Thei  fhulde  neuer  part  atwynne." 

Gower.    Lib.  5.  Fol.  102.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

"  That  death  us  fhulde  departe  at  wo." 

Gower.    Lib.  4.  Fol.  84.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"  Aid  eke  an  axe  to  fmyte  the  corde  atwo." 

My  Hers  Tale.    Fol.  14.  pag.  1.  col.  i„ 

«c  Ne  howe  the  fyre  was  couched  fyrft  with  Stre, 
"  And  than  with  drye  ftickes  clouen  athre." 

Knyghtes  Tale,    Fol.  11.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

Alone.  Only. 

All-one.  One-like.  In  the  Dutch,  Een  is  One :  All-een% 
alone  :  and  All-een-lyk,  only. 

"  So  came  fhe  to  him  priuely, 

"  And  that  was,  wher  he  made  his  mone, 

•*  Within  a  gardeine  all  him  one." 

Gower.    Lib.  1.  Fol.  25.  pag.  2.  col.  1.. 

"  The  forowe,  doughter,  which  I  make, 

"  Is  not  all  onely  for  my  fake, 

"~  But  for  the  bothe,  and. for  you  all." 

Gower.    Lib.  r.  Fol.  25.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 
"  All  other  leches  he  forfoke, 
"  And  put  him  out  of  auenture 
"  Alonly  to  God's  cure." 

Gower.    Lib.  2.  Fol.  45.  pag.  2.  col.  2. 


\ 
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«  And  thus  full  ofte  a  daie  for  nought 
«  (Saufe  on' lic he  of  myn  owne  thought) 
«  I  am  fo  with  my  feluen  v/roth." 

Gower.    Lib.  3.  Fol.  47.  pag.  2.  col.  i- 

«  Thre  yomen  of  his  chambre  there 
"  All  only  for  to  ferue  hym  were." 

Guwer.    Lib.  6.  Fol.  137.  pag.  1.  col.  2- 

"  For  all  onelyche  of  gentill  loue 
"  My  courte  ftont  all  courtes  aboue." 

Gower.    Lib.  8.  Fol.  187.  pag.  1.  col.  2. 

"  Thou  woft  well  that  I  am  Venus, 
"  Whiche  all  onely  my  luftes  feche." 

Gower.    Lib.  8.  Fol.  187.  pag.  2.  col.  1. 

Anon. 

Junius  is  right.  Anon  means  In  one  (fubauditur  in- 
Jianty  moment,  minute.) 

«  For  I  woll  ben  certayne  a  wedded  man, 
"  And  that  anon  in  all  the  haft  I  can." 

Marchauntes  Tale.    Fol.  29.  pag.  1.  col.  2, 

"  Than  Dame  Prudence,  without  delay  or  tarieng,  fent 
"  anone  her  meffanger." 

Tale  of  Chaucer.    Fol.  82.  pag.  1.  col.  a. 


All  our  old  authors  ufe  anon,  for  immediately,  injiantly. 

X  x  x  %  Mr. 
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Mr.  Tyrwhit,  Vol.  4.  Note  to  Verfe  381,  fays—"  From 
"  Pro  nunc,  I  iuppofe,  came  For  the  nunc ;  and  fo,  For 
"  the  Nonce.  Juft  as  from  Ad  nunc  came  anon." — I 
agree  with  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  that  the  one  is  Juft  as  likely  as 
the  other." 

In  the  Anglo-faxon,  An  means  One,  and  On  means  In  : 
which  word  On  we  have  in  Englifh  corrupted  to  An,  before 
a  vowel ;  and  to  a,  before  a  confonant ;  and  in  writing 
and  fpeaking  have  connected  it  with  the  fubfequent  word : 
and  from  this  double  corruption  has  fprung  a  numerous 
race  of  Adverbs ;  which  (only  becaufe  there  has  not  been 
a  flmilar  corruption)  have  no  correfpondent  adverbs  in 
other  languages. 

Thus  from  On  bsej,  On  niht,  On  lenge,  On  bjiaebe,  On 
base,  On  lanbe,  On  lipe,  On  mrofcan,  On  pihte,  On  trpa, 
On  pej;  we  have  Aday,  Anight,  Along,  Abroad,  Aback, 
Aland,  Alive,  Amid,  Aright,  Atwo,  Away :  and  from  On  An, 

AN°N. 

Gower  and  Chaucer  write  frequently  In  one :  and 
Douglas,  without  any  corruption,  purely  on  ane. 

"  Thus  fayandj  fcho  the  bing  afcendis  on  ane.." 

Douglas.    Booke  4.  pag.  124. 

4  In 
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In   a  Trice. 

Skinner,  not  fo  happily  as  ufual,  fays — "  In  a  Trice, 
«  fort,  a  Dan.  at  reyfe,  furgere,  fe  erigere,  attollere,  q.  d. 
"  tantillo  temporis  fpatio  quanto  quis  fe  attollere  poteft." 

S.  Johnfon — "  believes  this  word  comes  from  Trait  Fr. 
«  corrupted  by  pronunciation.  A  fhort  time,  an  inftant, 
"  a  poke? 

The  etymology  of  this  word  is  of  fmall  confequence  ; 
but,  I  fuppofe,  we  have  it  from  the  French  Trois :  and 
(in  a  manner  limilar  to  anon)  it  means — In  the  time  in 
which  one  can  count  Three — One,  Two,  Three  and  away. — 
Gower  writes  it  Treis.- 

"  All  fodenly,  as  who  faith  Treis, 
"  Where  that  he  ftode  in  his  paleis, 
"  He  toke  him  from  the  mens  fight, 
"  Was  none  of  them  fo  -vvare3  that  might 
"  Set  eie  where  he  become." 

Gower.    Lib.  1.  Fol.  24.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

The  greater  part  of  the  other  Adverbs  have  always  been 
well  underftood  :  fuch  as,  Gratis,  Alias,  Amen,  Alamode, 
Indeed,  In  fact,  Methinks,  Forfooth,  Infooth,  Sec. 


B.  But 
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B. 

But  I  fuppofe  there  are  fome  adverbs  which  are  merely 
cant  words ;  belonging  only  to  the  vulgar ;  and  which  have 
therefore  no  certain  origin  nor  precife  meaning ;  fuch  as 
spick  and  span,  &c. 

H. 

Spick,  span. 
I  will  not  affert  that  there  may  not  be  fuch  ;  but  I  know 
of  none  of  that  defcription.    It  is  true  S.  Johnfon  fays  of 
Spick  and  Span,  that   "  he  mould  not  have  expected  to 
-   "  find  this  word  authorized  by  a  polite  writer."    "  Span 
"  new?  he  fays,  "  is  ufed  by  Chaucer  *,  and  is  fuppofed 

*  Chaucer  ufes  it,  in  the  third  book  of  Troylus.    Fol.  181.  pag.  2. 
col.  1. 

<c  This  is  a  worde  for  al,  that  Troylus 

"  Was  neuer  ful  to  fpeke  of  this  matere. 

"  And  for  to  prayfen  unto  Pandarus 

"  The  bounte  of  his  right  lady  dere, 

tc  And  Pandarus  to  thanke  and  maken  chcre. 

"  This  tale  was  aye  span  newe  to  begynne, 

"  Tyl  that  the  nyght  departed  hem  atwynne ." 

But  I  fee  no  reafon  why  Chaucer  mould  be  blamed  for  its  ufe  ;  any  more 
than  Shakefpear  for  ufing  Fire-new,  on  a  much  more  folemn  occafion. 

"  Maugre  thy  ftrength,  youth,  place  and  eminence, 
"  Defpight  thy  victor  fword,  and  Fire-new  fortune, 
"  Thy  valour  and  thy  heart, — thou  art  a  traitor." 

King  Lear.    Act  5.  See.  3. 

"  to 
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"  to  come  from  rpannan,  to  ftretch,  Sax.  expandere,  Lat. 
"  whence  /pan.  Span  new  is  therefore  originally  ufed  of 
"  Cloth,  new  extended  or  dreffed  at  the  clothier's:  and 
"  /pick  and  /pan  new,  is,  newly  extended  on  the  fpikes  or 
"  tenters.  It  is,  however,  a  low  word."  In  /pick  and  /pan. 
however,  there  is  nothing  ftretched  upon  fpikes  and  tenters 
but  the  etymologift's  ignorance.  In  Dutch  they  fay  Spick- 
fp  elder -nieuw.  And  fpyker  means  a  warehoufe  or  magazine. 
Spil  or  Spel  means  a  fpindle,  fcbiet-fpoel,  the  weaver's 
fhuttle;  zndfpoelder  the  fhuttle-throvver.  In  Dutch,  there- 
fore, Spikfp  elder -nieuw  means,  new  from  the  warehoufe 
and  the  loom. 

In  German  they  fay — Span-neu  and  Funckel-neu.  Spange 
means  any  thing  fhining ;  as  Funckel  means  to  glitter  or 
fparklc 

In  Danifh  Funckelnye. 

In  45wedifh  Spilt  fpangande  ny. 

In  Englifh  we  fay  Spick  and  Span-new^  Fire-new^  Brand- 
new.  The  two  laft  Brand  and  Fire  fpeak  for  themfelves. 
Spick  and  Span-new  means  Jloining  new  from  the  warehoufe.. 


B.  Aye, 
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B. 

Aye,  yea,  yes. 
You  have  omitted  the  raoft  important  of  all  the  Ad- 
verbs aye  and  no.  Perhaps  becaufe  you  think  Green- 
wood has  fufficiently  fettled  thefe  points — "  Ay9  he  fays, 
"  feems  to  be  a  contradtion  of  the  Latin  word  Aio,  as  Nay 
«  is  of  Nego.  For  our  Nay,  Nay ;  Ay,  Ay ;  is  a  plain  imitation 
"  of  Terence's  Negat  quis  f  Nego.  Aitf  Aio."  Though 
I  think  he  might  have  found  a  better  citation  for  his  pur- 
pofe — "  An  nata  eft  fponfa  prsegnans  ?  vel  Aiy  vel  nega." 

H. 

I  have  avoided  aye  and  no,  becaufe  they  are  two  of 
the  moft  mercenary  and  mifchievous  words  in  the  language, 
the  degraded  inftruments  of  the  meaneft  and  dirtieft  traffic 
in  the  land.  I  cannot  think  they  were  borrowed  from  the 
Romans  even  in  their  moft  degenerate  ftate.  Indeed  the 
Italian,   Spanifh  and  French  *  affirmative  adverb,  Si,  is 

*  The  French  have  another  (and  their  principal)  affirmative  adverb, 
Out :  which,  Menage  fays,  fome  derive  from  the  Greek  «Wi,  but  which  he 
believes  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  Hoc  eft,  inftead  of  which  was  pro- 
nounced Hoce,  then  Oe,  then  Oue,  then  Oi,  and  finally  Ouy.  But  (though 
rejefted  by  Menage)  Qui  is  manifeftly  the  paft  participle  of  Ouir,  to  hear ; 
and  is  well  calculated  for  the  purpofe  of  affent :  for  when  the  proverb  fays 
— "  ftlence  gives  conjenl," — it  is  always  underftood  of  the  filence,  not  of  a 
deaf  or  ablcnt  perfon,  but  of  one  who  has  both  heard  and  noticed  the  requeft. 

derived 
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derived  from  the  Latin,  and  means  Be  it  (as  it  does  when 
it  is  called  an  hypothetical  conjunction).  But  our^<?,  or 
Tea,  is  the  Imperative  of  a  verb  of  northern  extraction ; 
and  means — Have  it,  poffefs  it,  enjoy  it.  And  yes,  is  Jy-es, 
Have,  poffefs,  enjoy  that.  More  immediately  perhaps, 
they  are  the  French  lingular  and  plural  Imperative  Aye  and 
Ayez ;  as  our  corrupted  O-yes  of  the  Cryer,  is  no  other 
than  the  French  Imperative  Oyez,  Hear,  Liften  #. 

Danifh,  Ejer,  to  poffefs,  have,  enjoy.  Eja,  Aye  or  yea. 
Eje,  poffeflion.    Ejer,  poffeffour. 

Swedifh,  Ega,  to  poffefs,  ja,  aye,  yea.    Egare,  poffeffor. 

German,  Ja,  aye,  yea.  Eigener,  poffeffor,  owner. 
Eigen,  own. 

Dutch,  Eigenen,  to  poffefs,  ja,  aye,  yea.  Eigenfchap, 
Eigendom,  poffeflion,  property.  Eigenaar,  owner,  pro- 
prietor. 

*  tc  And  after  on  the  daunce  went 
"  Largeffe,  that  fet  al  her  entent 
"  For  to  ben  honorable  and  free, 
"  Of  Alexander's  kynne  was  me, 
"  Her  moft  ioye  was  ywis, 
«  Whan  that  me  yafe,  and  fayd  :  Haue  this." 

Rom.  of  the  Rofe.    Fol.  125.  pag.  1.  col.  1. 

"Which  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  been  tranflated, 
"  When  Ihe  gave,  and  faid  yes. 

Y  y  y  Anglo- 
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Anglo-fax.  Sjen,  own.  ftjentoe,  proprietor.  Kjennyrre, 
property, 

Not,  no. 

As  little  do  I  think,  with  Greenwood,  that  not,  or  its 
abbreviate  no,  was  borrowed  from  the  Latin  ;  or,  with 
Minfhew,  from  the  Hebrew ;  or,  with  Junius,  from  the 
Greek.  The  inhabitants  of  the  North,  could  not  wait  for 
a  word  expreflive  of  diflent,  till  the  eftablifhment  of  thofe 
nations  and  languages  ;  and  it  is  itfelf  a  furly  fort  of  word 
lefs  likely  to  give  way  and  to  be  changed  than  any  other 
ufed  in  fpeech.  Befides,  their  derivations  do  not  lead  to 
any  meaning,  the  only  object,  which  can  juftify  any  etymo- 
logical inquiry.  But  we  need  not  be  any  farther  inqui- 
fitive,  nor,  I  think,  doubtful  concerning  the  origin  and 
and  fignification  of  not  and  no,  lince  we  find  that  in  the 
Danifh  Nodig,  and  in  the  Swedifh  Nodig,  and  in  the  Dutch 
Noode,  Node,  and  No,  mean,  averfe,  unwilling  *, 

And 

*  M.  L'Eveque,  in  his  Eflai  fur  les  rapports  de  la  langue  des  Slaves, 
avec  celle  des  anciens  habitans  du  Latium,  (prefixed  to  his  Hiftory  of  Ruffia) 
has  given  us  a  curious  etymology  of  three  Latin  adverbs  j  which  I  cannot 
forbear  tranfcribing  in  this  place,  as  an  additional  confirmation  of  my  opinion 
of  the  Particles. — «  Le  changement  de  1'  o  en  a  doit  a  peine  etre  regarde 
"  comme  une  alteration.  En  effet  ces  deux  lettres  out  en  Slavon  tant  d' 
2  «  a/finite, 
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And  I  hope  I  may  now  be  permitted  to  have  done  with 
Etymology  :  for  though,  like  a  microfcope,  it  is  lbmctimes 

ufeful 

"  affinite,  que  les  Ruffes  prononcent  en  a  le  tiers  au  moins  des  fyllabes 
cc-  qu'ils  ecrivent  par  un  o" 

"  Let  mot  qui  fignifioit  auparavant  (before  Terra  was  ufed)  la  furface  de 
"  la  terre.  Ce  mot  en  Slavon  eft  pole  ;  qui  par  l'affinite  de  l'o  avec  I' A, 
"  a  pu  fe  changer  en  pale.  Ce  qui  me  fait  prefumer  que  ce  mot  fe  trou- 
"  voit  auffi  en  Latin,  c'eft  qu'il  refte  un  verbe  qui  paroit  forme  de  ce  fub- 
"  ftantif ;  c'eft  le  verbe  palo  ou  palare,  errer  dans  le  campagne  :  palans, 
"  qui  erre  de  cote  &  d'autre,  qui  court  les  champs.  L'Adverbe  palam 
"  tire  fon  origine  du  meme  mot.  II  fignifie  manifeftement,  a  decouvert. 
"  Or,  qu'eft  ce  qui  fe  fait  a  decouvert  pourdes  hommes  qui  habitent  des 
"  tentes  ou  des  cabannes  ?  C'eft  ce  qui  fe  fait  en  plein  champs.  Ce  mot 
"  palam  femble  meme  dans  fa  formation  avoir  plus  de  rapport  a  la  langue 
"  Slavonne  qu'  a  la  Latine.  II  femble  qu'on  dife  palam  pour  vohAUipar 
"  les  champs,  a  trovers  les  champs.  Ce  qui  me  confirme  dans  cettee  idee, 
«  c'eft  que  je  ne  me  rappelle  pas  qu'il  y  ait  en  Latin  d'autre  Adverbe  qui 
"  ait  une  formation  femblable,  fi  ce  n'eft  fon  oppofe,  clam,  qui  veut  dire 
"  Jecrettement,  en  cachette ;  &•  qui  me  paroit  auffi  Slavon.  Clam  fe  dit 
"  pour  kolami,  &  par  une  contraction  tres  conforme  au  genie  de  la  langue 
«  Slavonne,  klami,  au  milieu  des  Pieux  ■,  c'eft  a  dire  dans  des  cabannes 
«  qui  etoient  forrhees  de  Pieux  revetus  d'ecorces,  de  peaux,  ou  de 
"  branchages." 

«  J'oubliois  l'Adverbe  coram,  qui  veut  dire  Devant,  en  prefence. — "  II 
«  differe  de  palam  (dit  Ambroife  Calepin)  en  ce  qu'il  fe  rapporte  fculc- 
"  ment  a  quelques  perfonnes,  &  palam  fe  rapporte  a  toutes  :  il  entraine 
«  d'ailleurs  avec  lui  l'idee  de  proximite."— II  a  done  pu  marquer  autrefois 
"  que  l'aftion  fe  paffoit  en  prefence  de  quelqu'un  clans  un  lieu  circonferit 
<c  ou  ferme.  Ainfi  on  aura  dit  coram  pour  korami,  ou,  Mejdou  Korami; 
"  parceque  la  cloture  des  habitations  etoit  fouvent  faite  d'ecorce,  Kora." 

Y  y  y  1  I  am 
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ufeful  to  difcover  the  minuter  parts  of  language  which 
would  other  wife  efcape  our  fight;  yet  is  it  not  necefiary  to 
have  it  always  in  our  hands,  nor  proper  to  apply  it  to 
every  object. 

B. 

If  your  doctrine  of  the  Indeclinabks  (which  I  think  we 
have  now  pretty  well  exhaufted)  is  true,  and  if  every  word 
in  all  languages  has  a  feparate  meaning  of  its  own,  why 
have  you  left  the  conjunction  that  undecyphered  ?  Why 
content  yourfelf  with  merely  faying  it  is  an  Article,  whilfb 
you  have  left  the  Articles  themfelves  unclafled  and  un- 
explained ? 

I  am  the  better  pleafed  with  Mr.L'Eveque's  etymology,  becaufe  he  had 
nojyftem  to  defend,  and  therefore  cannot  be  charged  with  that  partiality  and 
prejudice,  of  which,  after  what  I  have  advanced,  I  may  be  reafonably  fuf- 
pefted.  Nor  is  it  the  worfe,  becaufe  M.  L'Eveque  appears  not  to  have 
known  the  ftrength  of  his  own  caufe :  for  clam  was  antiently  written  in 
Latin  calm  :  (though  Feftus,  who  tells  us  this,  abfurdly  derives  clam  from 
clavibus,  "  quod  his,  quas  celare  volumus,  claudimus")  and  cald  was  an 
old  Latin  word  for  wood,  or  logs,  or  ftakes.  So  Lucilius  (quoted  by  Ser- 
vius)  «  Scinde  puer,  Calam,  ut  caleas."  His  derivation  is  alfo  ftill  farther 
analogically  fortified  by  the  Danifh  correfpondent  adverbs  :  for  in  that  lan- 
guage Gebeim,  geheimt,  I  Hemmelighed,  (from  Him  home)  and  /  enrum 
(i.  e.  in  a  room)  fupply  the  place  of  Clam,  and  Fordagen  (or,  in  the  face 
of  day)  fupplies  the  place  of  Palatn. 
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H. 

I  would  fain  recover  my  credit  with  Mr.  Burgefs,  at  leaft 
upon  the  fcore  of  liberality.  For  the  freedom  (if  he  pleafes, 
harfhnefs)  of  my  ftrictures  on  my  "  preclecejfors  on  the 
"  fubject  of  language."  I  may  perhaps  obtain  his  pardon, 
when  he  has  learned  from  Montefquieu  that — "  Rim  ne 
"  recule  plus  le  progres  des  connoifances,  qurun  tnauvais- 
«  ouvrage  (Tun  auteur  celebre :  parcequ  avant  cP  injlruirer 
«  il  feint  det romper  :  or  from  Voltaire,  that — La  faveur 
"  prodiguee  aux  mauvais  ouvrages,  eft  auffi  contraire  aux. 
"  progres  de  l'efprit,  que  le  dechainement  contre  les  bons." 
But  Mr.  Burgefs  himfelf  has  undertaken  to  explain  the 
Pronouns  :  and  if  I  did  not  leave  the  field  open  to  him 
(after  his  undertaking)  he  might  perhaps  accufe  me  of 
illiberality  towards  my  followers  alfo.  I  hope  the  title  will! 
not  offend  him  ;  but  I  will  venture  to  fay  that,  if  he  does 
any  thing  with  the  pronouns,  he  muft  be  contented  to 
follow  the  etymological  path  which  I  have  traced  out  for 
him.  Now  the  Articles,  as  they  are  called,  trench  fo 
clofely  on  the  Pronouns,  that  they  ought  to  be  treated  of. 
together  :  and  I  rather  chufe  to  leave  one  conjunction  un- 
explained, and  my  account  of  the  Articles  imperfetf,  than 
foreftall  in  the  fmalleft  degree  any  part  of  Mr.  Burgefs's 
future  difcovery.  There  is  room  enough  for  both  of  us. 
The  garden  of  fcience  is  overrun  with  weeds;,  and  whilft 

every 
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every  coxcomb  in  literature  is  anxious  to  be  the  importer 
of  fome  new  exotic,  the  more  humble,  though  (at  this 
period  of  human  knowledge  efpecially)  more  ufeful  bufmefs 
of  /circulation  (to  borrow  an  exotic  from  Dr.  Johnfon)  is 
miferably  neglected. 

B. 

If  you  mean  to  publifh  the  fubftance  of  our  conver- 
fation,  you  will  probably  incur  more  cenfure  for  the fubjett 
of  your  inquiry,  than  for  your  manner  of  purfuing  it. 
It  will  be  faid  to  be  uvep  ova  o-kixs, 

H. 

I  know  for  what  building  I  am  laying  the  foundation  : 
and  am  myfelf  well  fatisfied  of  its  importance.  For  thofe 
who  mall  think  otherwife,  my  defence  is  ready  made  : 

Se  quefta  materia  non  e  degna, 
Per  efler  piu  leggieri, 

D'un  huom  che  voglia  parer  faggio  e  grave, 

Scufatelo  con  quefto ;  che  s'ingegna 

Con  quefti  van  penfieri 

Fare  il  fuo  trifto  tempo  piu  fuave  : 

Perche  altrove  non  have 

Dove  voltare  il  vifo  ; 

Che  gli  e  fiato  intercifo 

Mojtrar  con  altre  imprefe  altra  virtue. 


END   OF   THE  FIRST  PART. 
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